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“  When  a  man  has  once  resolved  upon  a 
subject  —  then,  for  a  text,”  says  Sterne, 
**  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and 
Pamphylia,  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Bible.” 
Without  pretending  to  be  so  easily  satisfied 
as  that  very  accommodating  divine,  we  shall 
choose,  for  our  present  text,  the  London 
Catalogue ;  nor  shall  we  be  without  grave 
precedents,  both  in  his  discourses  and  in 
those  of  much  better  theologians,  if  we 
should  ultimately  allow  the  text  to  play  but 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  sermon. 

Our  readers  will  readily  surmise  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  criticise  this  curious  vol¬ 
ume,  or  to  trouble  them  with  any  specimens 
of  its  contents.  But  though  we  have  little 
to  say  of  it,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  us  ; 
and,  in  truth,  we  apprehend  there  are  few 
productions  of  the  press  more  suggestive  of 
instructive  and  profitable  reflection.  Still,  as 
it  only  conveys  wisdom  in  broken  and  stam¬ 
mering  accents,  we  must  endeavor,  according 
to  our  ability,  to  give  clearer  utterance  to 
some  of  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

This  closely  printed  book  contains  642 
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pages  ;  and,  after  all,  comprises  a  catalogue 
of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  literature  of  the 
time  ;  in  fact,  only  the  titles  of  the  new  works,, 
and  new  editions  of  old  works,  which  have 
issued  from  the  British  press  between  the 
years  1814  and  1846 ;  and  not  all  of  these. 
To  this  prodigious  mass  each  day  is  adding 
fresh  accumulations  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  speculate  a  little  on  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences. 

Some  may  perhaps,  at  first,  be  inclined  to 
predict  that  mankind  will  in  time  be  oppress¬ 
ed  by  the  excess  of  their  intellectual  wealth  ; 
and  that,  operating  like  the  gold  of  Villa 
Rica,  (to  which  it  would  seem  that  we  might 
soon  have  to  add  that  of  California,)  the 
superabundance  of  the  precious  metal  may 
lead  to  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the 
countries  so  equivocally  blessed.  It  may  be 
feared  that  a  superficial  and  flimsy  know¬ 
ledge,  gained  by  reading  a  very  little  on  an 
infinity  of  subjects,  without  prolonged  and 
systematic  attention  to  any,  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  ;  and  such  knowledge,  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed,  will  be  in  effect  much  the  same  as 
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ignorance.  Singular,  if  the  very  means  by 
which  we  take  security  against  a  second  in¬ 
vasion  of  barbarism,  should,  by  its  excess  of 
activity,  bring  about  a  condition  not  very 
much  better !  “  A  mill  will  not  go,”  such 

reasoners  will  say,  “  if  there  be  no  water ; 
but  it  will  be  as  effectually  stopped  if  there 
be  too  much.”  In  brief,  it  may  seem  to  be 
one  of  those  cases,  if  ever  there  was  one,  in 
which  old  Hesiod’s  paradoxical  maxim  ap¬ 
plies — that  “  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole;”  or,  for  that  matter,  a  much  smaller 
fraction. 

And  this  dreaded  result  would  certainly 
be  realized,  if  men  were  to  attempt  to  make 
their  studies  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  books  around  them.  Compelled 
to  read  something  of  everything,  it  is  certain 
they  would  know  nothing  of  anything.  And, 
in  fact,  we  see  this  tendency  more  or  less  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  case  of  vast  numbers,  who, 
without  definite  purpose  or  selection  of  top¬ 
ics,  spend  such  time  as  they  can  give  to  the 
improvement  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  in  little  else  than  the  cas¬ 
ual  perusal  of  fragments  of  all  sorts  of  books ; 
who  live  on  the  scraps  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  broken  meats  which  they  have  stuffed  into 
their  beggar’s  wallet;  scraps  which,  after 
all,  only  just  keep  them  from  absolute  star¬ 
vation.  There  are  not  a  few  men  who 
would  have  been  learned,  if  not  wise,  had 
the  paragraphs  and  pages  they  have  actually 
read,  been  on  well-defined  subjects,  and  mu¬ 
tually  connected ;  but  who,  as  it  is,  possess 
nothing  beyond  fragments  of  uncertain,  in¬ 
accurate,  ill-remembered,  unsystematized  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  at  the  best  are  entitled  only 
to  the  praise  of  being  very  artificially  and 
elaborately  ignorant ;  differing  from  the  ut¬ 
terly  uncultivated,  only  as  a  parrot  who 
talks  without  understanding  what  it  says, 
differs  from  a  parrot  who  cannot  talk  at  all. 

But  this  tendency,  though  it  must  attend 
the  unlimited  increase  of  books,  and  though 
we  see  it  often  most  unhappily  realized  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  is,  for  the  most  part,  readily 
corrected.  The  majority  of  men  will,  as 
heretofore,  only  read  what  answers  their 
purpose  on  the  particular  subjects  which 
necessity  or  inclination  prompts  them  to  cul¬ 
tivate  ;  while  many  of  those  who  are  not 
thus  protected  by  circumstances,  will  be  as 
effectually  secured  from  such  dangers  by  a 
sound  education.  That  must  be  our  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  formation  of  the  pernicious 
habit  of  desultory  reading;  and  against  an 
ambitious,  but  ill-judged  attempt  at  obtain¬ 
ing  encyclopaedic  knowledge.  This  last  am¬ 


bition,  indeed,  is  but  a  more  laborious  path 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  robs  the  mind 
at  once  both  of  that  mental  discipline  which 
will  always  follow  the  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  class  of  subjects,  and  of 
that  really  accurate  knowledge  which  such 
a  limited  survey  alone  can  ever  securely  im¬ 
part.  The  field  of  knowledge  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  universal  conquerors  :  according  to  the 
happy  saying  of  Sydney  Smith — if  science 
is  their  forte,  omniscience  is  their  foible. 

At  all  events,  one  thing  is  clear :  to  guard 
against  this  danger  will  demand,  as  time  rolls 
on,  an  increasing  attention  to  the  prime  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  education — the  formation  of  sound 
habits  of  mind — the  discipline  of  the  facul¬ 
ties — a  thing  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
than  the  mere  variety  of  the  information  at¬ 
tained.  There  will  also  be  required  efforts, 
more  and  more  strenuous,  to  digest  and  sys¬ 
tematize,  from  time  to  time,  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  accumulations  of  literature ;  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  possible  clues  through  this  im¬ 
mense  and  bewildering  labyrinth,  or  rather 
through  the  several  parts  of  it :  for  who  can 
thread  the  whole  ?  Nor  are  the  best  modes 
of  pursuing  study  unworthy  of  attention.  In¬ 
deed  a  very  useful  book  (if  we  could  get  a 
Leibnitz  or  a  Gibbon  to  compose  it)  might 
be  written  on  the  “art  of  reading  books”  in 
the  most  profitable  mannqr.  If  students  had 
patience  for  it,  (though  the  progress  might 
be  slower,)  we  are  convinced  that  a  much 
deeper  and  better  compacted  knowledge 
would  be  obtained  by  a  more  thorough  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  maxim  so  warmly  approved 
by  the  great  historian  just  mentioned,  “  mul- 
tum  legere,  potius  quam  multa,”  and  by  a 
constant  liabit  of  examining  the  scope  and 
context  of  the  authors  referred  to  on  any  im¬ 
portant  points.  The  knowledge  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  partly  from  the  trouble  it  gives,  part¬ 
ly  from  the  many  associations  suggested  by 
the  collation  of  different  writers,  and  the 
comparison  of  different  styles  and  modes  of 
thought;  nay,  even  by  the  different  forms 
and  type  of  the  books  themselves,  seldom 
fails  to  be  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory. 
These  collateral  aids  are  like  reflectors,  which 
increase  indefinitely  the  intensity  of  light,  and 
render  a  subject  luminous  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  obscure.  How  instructive  are  these 
words  of  Gibbon — himself  a  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  even  a  postdiluvian  life  indus¬ 
triously  employed  may  accomplish ;  “  We 
ought  to  attend  not  so  much  to  the  order  of 
our  books,  as  of  our  thoughts.  The  perusal 
of  a  particular  work  gives  birth  perhaps  to 
ideas  unconnected  with  the  subject  it  treats ; 
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I  pursue  these  ideas,  and  quit  my  proposed 
plan  of  reading.”*  .  .  .  “I  suspended 

my  perusal  of  any  new  books  on  a  subject, 
till  I  bad  reviewed  all  that  I  knew,  or  be¬ 
lieved,  or  had  thought  on  it,  that  I  might  be 
qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  authors 
added  to  my  original  stock.  ”f 

Perpetual  access  to  a  large  library,  it  may 
be  suspected,  is  often  an  impediment  to  a 
thorough  digestion  of  knowledge,  by  tempt¬ 
ing  to  an  unwise  indulgence.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  man  who  said  he  always  read  bor¬ 
rowed  books  with  double  attention  as  well  as 
profit,  because  he  could  not  hope  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  them  at  pleasure ! 
This  of  course  presupposes  that  he  returned 
the  books  he  borrowed — an  event  which,  we 
fear,  does  not  always  happen. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  number  of  well-selected  books — 
even  when  our  own — would,  generally,  be 
likely  to  form  a  sounder  and  more  service¬ 
able  knowledge  than  the  unlimited  range 
of  a  large  library.  Most  readers  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  fastidious  mood  with 
which,  in  moments  of  leisure,  they  have 
stood  before  a  goodly  assortment  of  attrac¬ 
tive  writers,  and  instead  of  making  a  sub¬ 
stantial  repast,  as  they  would  have  done  with 
less  to  distract  their  choice,  have  humored  I 
the  vagaries  of  a  delicate  appetite — toyed 
with  this  rich  dainty  and  that — and  after  all 
have  felt  like  a  school-boy  who  has  dined 
upon  tarts — that  they  have  spoiled  their  di¬ 
gestion  without  satisfying  their  hunger  ! 

But  without  stopping  any  longer  to  exa¬ 
mine  this  paradox — whether  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  books  is  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
knowledge  or  not-— there  are  other  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  prodigious  activity  of  the 
modem  press  far  more  certain  to  arise,  and 
which  well  deserve  a  little  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  conse¬ 
quences  will  be  the  disappearance  from  the 
world  of  that  always  rare  animal,  the  so- 
called  “  universal  scholar.”  Even  of  that 
ill-defined  creature  called  a  well-informed 
man”  and  “  general  student,”  it  will  be  per¬ 
petually  harder  to  find  exemplars ;  while  as¬ 
suredly  the  Huets,  the  Scaligers,  the  Leib- 
nitzes,  must  become  as  extinct  as  the  ichthyo¬ 
saurus  or  the  megatherium.  It  is  true  that. 


*  Extraits  Raisonn^es  de  mes  Lectures.  He 
adds,  “Si  j’avois  suivi  mon  grand  chemin,  au  bout 
de  ma  longue  carriere,  j’aurois  a  peine  pu  retrouver 
les  traces  de  mes  idees.” 

f  Memoirs ;  and  thought  worthy  of  being  tmce 
cited  by  Mr.  D’Israell 


in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  “  the  universal  scholar  ”  does  not,  and 
never  did  exist.  But  there  as  certainly  have 
been  men  who  have  traversed  a  sufficiently 
large  segment  of  the  entire  circumference  of 
existing  science  and  literature,  to  render  the 
name  something  more  than  a  ridiculous  hy¬ 
perbole.  It  is  commonly  indeed,  and  truly 
said,  to  be  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
prosecute  researches  with  accuracy  in  all, 
or  even  many  different  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  that  what  is  gained  in  surface  is  lost 
in  depth ;  that  the  principle  of  the  “  division 
of  labor  ”  strictly  applies  here  as  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  that  each  mind  must  re¬ 
strict  itself  to  a  very  few  limited  subjects,  if 
any  are  to  be  really  mastered.  All  this  is 
most  true.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  the  principle  of  the 
“  division  of  labor  ”  finds  limits  to  its  appli¬ 
cation  much  sooner  than  in  handicrafts.  The 
voracious  “  helluo  librorum  ”  is  not  more 
to  be  suspected  of  ill-digested  and  superficial 
knowledge,  than  he  whom  the  proverb  tells 
us  to  avoid,  (though  for  a  very  different,  and 
as  we  suspect,  less  valid  reason,)  the  man 
“  uiiius  libri.”*  A  certain  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  several  subjects,  often  of  many,  is 
necessary  to  render  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  of  these  serviceable ;  and  without  it,  the 
most  minute  knowledge  of  any  one  alone 
would  be  like  half  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a 
hand  with  but  one  'finger.  What  is  that 
amount  must  be  determined  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  individual,  and  the  object  for 
which  he  w  ants  it ;  the  safe  maximum  will 
vary  in  different  cases. 

There  are  opposite  dangers.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  particular  thing  that  a  man 
can  study  will  always  be  imperfect.  The 
most  “  minute  philosopher”  cannot  pretend 
perfection  of  knowledge  even  in  his  little  do¬ 
main  ;  and  if  it  were  perfect  to-day,  the 
leakage  of  memory  w’ould  make  it  imperfect 
by  to-morrow.  No  subject  can  be  named, 
which  is  not  inexhaustible  to  the  spirit  of 
man.  Whether  he  looks  at  nature  through 
the  microscope  or  the  telescope,  he  sees 
wonders  disclosed  on  either  side  which  ex¬ 
tend  into  infinity — the  infinitely  great  or  the 


*  For  what  can  be  su^ested  in  favor  of  the 
“  Man  of  One  Book,”  the  reader  may  profitably  con¬ 
sult  the  observations  of  Mr.  DTsraeli  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  “  Curiosities  of  Literature.”  There  is  truth 
in  what  he  says ;  but  if  the  proverb  is  to  be  taken 
at  all  literally^  we  are  convinced  that  it  has  less 
tlian  the  usual  average  of  proverbial  wisdom,  and 
that  the  “  man  of  one  book  ”  will  prove  but  a  shal- 
,  low  fellow. 
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infinitely  little — and  can  set  no  limits  to  the 
approximate  perfection  with  which  he  may 
study  them.  It  is  the  same  also  with  lan¬ 
guages  and  with  any  branch  of  moral  or 
metaphysical  science.  A  man  may,  if  he 
will,  be  all  his  life  long  employed  upon  a  sin¬ 
gle  language,  and  never  absolutely  master  its 
vocabulary,  much  less  its  idioms;  but,  like 
the  ancient,  after  many  years  of  solitary  ap¬ 
plication,  have  still  to  proclaim  himself  a 
foreigner  to  the  first  apple- woman  he  meets, 
by  some  solecism  too  subtle  for  any  but  a  na¬ 
tive  ear  to  detect  it. 

The  limits  within  which  any  subject  is  to 
be  pursued  must  therefore  be  determined  by 
utility  ;  meantime,  it  is  certain  that  one  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  pursued  alone.  Such,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  is  the  strict  con¬ 
nection  and  interdependence  of  all  branches 
of  science,  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a 
useful  knowledge  of  any  one,  is  to  combine  it 
with  more.  The  true  limit  between  too  mi¬ 
nute  and  too  wide  a  survey  may  be  often 
difficult  to  find ;  nevertheless  such  a  limit 
always  exists ;  and  he  who  should  pause 
over  any  one  subject,  however  minute,  till 
he  had  absolutely  mastered  it,  w’ould  be  as 
far  from  that  limit  with  regard  to  all  the 
practical  ends  of  knowledge,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  his  mind  to  dissipate  itself  in  a  vague 
attempt  at  encyclopaedic  attainments.  The 
statement  of  Maclaurin  on  this  point,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  characteristically  mathematical 
form,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  “  Our 
knowledge,”  says  he,  “  is  vastly  greater  than 
the  sum  of  what  all  its  objects  separately 
could  afford  ;  and  when  a  new  object  comes 
within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
know  ;  so  that  it  increases  not  as  the  new  ob¬ 
jects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  propor¬ 
tion.*” 

At  all  events,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  various,  and  for  all  practicfil 
purposes,  solid  attainments  of  superior  minds. 
There  is  a  piece  of  self-flattery  by  which  lit¬ 
tle  minds  often  try  to  reduce  great  minds  to 
their  owm  level.  “  True,”  it  is  said,  “  such 
men  have  very  various  knowledge,  but  it  is 
all  superficial ;  they  have  not  surrendered 
themselves  to  any  one  branch  sufficiently ;” 
and  all  this,  perhaps,  because  they  have  not 
cultivated  with  the  most  elaborate  industry 
every  little  corner  of  it,  and  because  they 
have  had  some  conception  of  the  relative 


*  Maclaurin’a  Account  of  Newton’a  Discoveries, 
p.  892. 


value  of  the  parts  of  a  large  subject !  The 
minute  antiquary  (if  he  be  nothing  more) 
talks  in  this  style  if  he  finds  you  ignorant  of 
the  shape  of  an  old  buckle  of  such  a  date  ! 

“  You  know  nothing  of  antiquities.”  The 
minute  geographer,  if  he  discovers  that  you 
have  never  heard  of  some  obscure  town  at 
the  antipodes,  will  tell  you,  you  know  nothing 
of  geography.  The  minute  historian,  if  he 
finds  that  you  never  knew,  or  perhaps  have 
knowm  twenty  times,  and  never  cared  to  re¬ 
member,  some  event  utterly  insignificant  to 
all  real  or  imaginable  purposes  of  history, 
will  tell  you  that  you  know  nothing  of  his¬ 
tory.  And  yet,  discerning  the  limits  within 
which  the  several  branches  of  knowledge 
should  be  pursued,  you  may  after  all,  for  all 
important  objects,  have  attained  a  more  ser¬ 
viceable  and  prompt  command  over  those 
very  branches  in  which  your  complacent  cen¬ 
sor  flatters  himself  that  he  excels. 

But  to  return  to  the  prospects  of  the  so- 
called  “  universal  scholar.”  There  have  been 
in  every  age  men  who,  gifted  with  gigantic 
powers,  prodigious  memory,  and  peculiar 
modes  of  arranging  and  retaining  knowledge, 
have  aspired  to  a  comprehensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  chief  productions  of  the 
human  intellect  in  all  time  ;  who  have  made 
extensive  incursions  into  every  branch  of  hu¬ 
man  learning ;  and  whose  knowledge  has 
borne  something  like  an  appreciable  ratio  to 
the  sum  total  of  literature  and  science  ;  who, 
as  Fontenelle  expressively  says  of  Leibnitz, 
have  managed  “  to  drive  all  the  sciences 
abreast.”  Such  minds  liave  always  been 
rare  ;  but,  as  we  have  observed,  they  must 
soon  become  extinct.  For  what  is  to  become 
of  them,  in  after  ages,  as  tlie  domain  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  indefinitely  widens,  and  the 
creations  of  human  genius  indefinitely  multi¬ 
ply  ?  Not  that  there  will  not  be  men  who 
will  then  know  absolutely  more,  and  with  far 
greater  accuracy,  than  their  less  favored 
predecessors;  nevertheless,  their  knowledge 
must  bear  a  continually  diminishing  ratio  to 
the  sum  of  human  science  and  literature  ; 
they  must  traverse  a  smaller  and  smaller 
segment  of  the  ever- widening  circle  !  Nay, 
it  may  well  be,  that  the  accumulations  of  even 
one  science  (chemistry,  or  astronomy  for  in¬ 
stance)  may  be  too  vast,  for  one  brief  life  to 
master.*  Or,  since  that  thought  is  really 

*  “  In  Germany  alone,”  says  Menzel,  “  according 
to  a  moderate  calculation,  ten  inilliuns  (?)  of  vol¬ 
umes  are  annually  printed.  As  tlie  catalogue  of 
every  Leipzig  half-yearly  book-fair  contains  the 
names  of  more  than  a  tliousand  German  authors,  we 
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too  immense  to  be  other  than  vague,  let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  some  very  slender  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  task  of  the  future  “  universal 
scholar,”  imposed  during  the  last  few  years. 
Let  us  think  only  of  some  few  of  those  volu¬ 
minous  authors  who  have  appeared,  in  our 
own  country  alone,  and  in  the  single  depart¬ 
ments  of  history  and  polite  letters,  within  the 
last  century,  or  even  within  two  generations, 
and  with  whom  not  only  all  who  pretend  to 
profound  scholarship,  but  all  “  well  informed 
men,”  are  presumed  to  have  some  acquaint¬ 
ance — to  say  nothing  of  living  writers  and 
the  vast  mass  of  excellent  literature  which 
they  are  every  year  pouring  into  the  world ! 
Let  us  think  only  of  the  voluminous  remains 
of  Johnson,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robert¬ 
son,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Byron, 
Walter  Scott  (with  his  hundred  volumes,) 
and  some  scores  of  other  great  names.  Now  ] 
as  human  life,  it  has  been  justly  said,  re¬ 
mains  brief  as  ever,  while  its  task  is  daily  en- 
larging,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  the 
general  scholar”  of  each  succeeding  age 
must  be  content  with  possessing  a  less  and 
less  fraction  of  the  entire  products  of  the 
human  mind.  “  Happy  men,”  we  are  half 
inclined  ungratefully  to  say,  “  who  lived  when 
a  library  consisted,  like  that  of  a  mediaeval 
monastery,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  volumes, 
and  who  thought  they  knew  everything  when 
they  had  read  these  !  Happy  our  fathers, 
who  were  not  tormented  with  the  sight  of 
unnumbered  creations  of  genius  which  we 
must  sigh  to  think  we  can  never  make  our 
own !” 

The  final  disposal  of  all  this  mass  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  with  some  easily  managed.  The  bad 
will  perish,  it  is  said,  and  the  good  remain. 
The  former  statement  is  true  enough  ;  the 
latter  not  so  clear.  “  Bad  books,”  says  Men- 
zel,  “  have  their  season  just  as  vermin  have. 


may  compute  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
living  in  Germany  about  fifty  thousand  men  who 
have  written  one  or  more  books.  Should  that  num¬ 
ber  increase  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  hitherto 
done,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  catalogue  of 
ancient  and  modem  German  authors  will  contain 
more  names  than  there  are  living  readers.  .  .  In 
the  year  1816  there  were  published  for  the  first  time 
more  than  three  thousand  books;  in  1822,  for  the 
first  time,  above  four  thousand ;  in  1827,  for  the 
first  time,  above  five  thousand ;  and  in  1 832,  for  the 
first  time,  above  six  thousand ;  the  numbers  thus  in¬ 
creasing  one  thousand  every  five  years.”  (Gordon’s 
‘  Translation  of  Menzel’s  German  Literature.’)  The 
translator  a<lds,  from  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  the 
numbers  published  annually  to  1837.  in  which  year 
they  were  nearly  eight  thousand.  The  literary  ac¬ 
tivity  of  France  and  England,  though  not  so  great, 
has  been  prodigious. 


They  come  in  swarms,  and  perish  before  we 
are  aware.  .  .  .  How  many  thousand 

books  have  gone  the  way  of  all  paper,  or  are 
now  mouldering  in  our  libraries  ?  Many  of 
our  books,  however,  will  not  last  even  so 
long,  for  the  paper  itself  is  as  bad  as  its  con¬ 
tents.”  All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  not  the  bad 
writer  alone  is  forijotten.  It  is  but  too  evi- 
dent  that  immense  treasures  of  thought,  of 
beautiful  poetry,  vivacious  wit,  ingenious  ar¬ 
gument,  which  men  would  not  suffer  to  die  if 
they  could  help  it,  must  perish  too ;  the 
great  spoiler  here  acts  with  his  accustomed 
impartiality : 

“  iEqno  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 
Regumque  turres.” 

For  the  tinith  is,  that  the  creations  of  the 
human  mind  transcend  its  capacity  to  collect 
and  preserve  them ;  and,  like  the  seeds  of 
life  in  the  vegetable  world,  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man  are  so  prolific  that  they 
run  to  waste.  Some  readers,  perhaps,  as  a 
bright  company  of  splendid  names  rushes  on 
their  recollection,  may  be  disposed  to  say 
“avaunt”  to  these  melancholy  forebodings. 
Surely,  it  can  be  only  necessary  to  remind 
them  of  the  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  recording  escape  from  shipwreck. 
How  many  men  have  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  whose  tablets  therefore  are  not  to  be 
found  !  Others  may  think  it  impossible  that 
great  writers,  with  whom  their  own  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  so  familiar,  and  who  occupy 
such  a  space  in  its  eye,  can  ever  dwindle  into 
insignificance.  The  illusion  vanishes  the 
moment  we  take  them  to  catalogues  and 
indexes,  and  show  them  names  of  authors 
who  once  made  as  loud  a  noise  in  the  world,  of 
whom  they  never  read  a  line.  We  should 
be  too  happy  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Menzel  correct :  “  Of  three  good  authors, 
one  at  least  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  ; 
while  of  a  hundred  bad  ones,  who  are  distin¬ 
guished  at  present,  not  above  one  will  hand 
down  his  evil  e.xample.”* 

It  is  with  no  cynical,  but  with  simply 
mournful,  feelings  that  we  thus  dwell  on  the 
mortality  of  the  productions  even  of  genius. 


♦  “Die  Gegenwart  duldet  keinen  Richter,’  aber 
die  Vergaingei)heit  findet  irumer  den  gerechtesten.” 
Menzel,  th.  i.  8.  95.  But  our  author  forgets  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  courts  of  criticism,  like  those  of  law,  to 
he  overdone  with  business ;  that  the  list  may  contain 
more  causes  than  industry  and  skill  can  get  through 
— except  by  a  process  which  leaves  justice  out  of  the 
question  and  dares  to  decide  without  a  hearing. 
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We  would  be  just,  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dead  by  admitting  that  thousands  of  the 
latter  who  are  forgotten,  deserved  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  and  that  the  former  would  re¬ 
member  them  if  they  could.  Most  pleasant  it 
would  be,  no  doubt,  in  case  human  life  were 
prolonged  in  some  proportion  with  the  aug¬ 
mented  sum  of  human  knowledge,  to  lay  out 
our  studies  on  a  corresponding  scale.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  antediluvian  longevity,  we  might  de¬ 
vote  some  twenty  years  or  so  (a  year  or  two 
more  or  less  would  be  of  no  consequence)  to 
purely  elementary  studies  and  discipline  ;  the 
“  promising  lad”  of  fifty  might  commence  his 
more  serious  school  studies,  under  judicious 
masters,  in  their  full  vigor  and  prime  of  three 
or  four  centuries  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ninety 
or  a  hundred,  the  young  student,  just  enter¬ 
ing  upon  life,  (though  as  yet  raw  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced,)  might  be  supposed  to  have  laid  a 
tolerably  solid  foundation,  whereon  in  the 
course  of  his  progress  towards  manhood 
through  the  next  two  centuries  he  might,  by 
due  diligence  and  perseverance,  build  such  a 
superstructure  as  should  justify  some  pre¬ 
tensions  to  accurate  and  sound  scholarship. 
But  alas  !  we  forget  that,  even  then,  the  old 
obstructions  to  universal  knowledge  would 
soon  be  reproduced  in  a  new  form.  The 
same  insatiable  curiosity,  and  the  same  rest¬ 
less  activity,  operating  through  longer 
periods,  would  rapidly  extend  the  circle  of 
science  and  literature  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  such  a  student.  The  tremendous  au¬ 
thors  who  enjoyed  a  career  of  five  centuries 
of  popularity,  would  be  voluminous  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter,  Voltaire 
and  Walter  Scott  would  appear  but  pamph¬ 
leteers  in  comparison.  Their  “  opera  omnia” 
would  extend  to  libraries.  Novels  would  be 
written  to  which  the  Great  Cyrus  and^Clelia 
would  be  mere  novellettes  ;  wherein  the  heroes 
and  heroines  would  be  married,  hanged  or 
drowned,  after  a  courtship  and  adventures  of 
two.or  three  centuries.  The  biographies  of 
the  long-lived  worthies  of  such  an  age  would 
be  composed  in  forty  folios,  or  more;  and 
the  history  of  nations  projected  on  a  scale 
which  would  render  De  Thou’s  huge  seven 
tomes  a  mere  sketch  or  abstract.  The 
author  who  began  the  history  of  Athens  by 
a  dissertation  on  the  geological  formation  of 
the  'Acropolis,  or  the  work  of  Leibnitz  on 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  com¬ 
mences  his  “  Protogaea,”  would  be  but  a  type 
of  the  prodigious  gyrations  of  such  writers ; 
so  that  the  hopeless  student,  “  toiling  after 
them  in  vain,”  would  be  oblicred  to  exclaim 
with  Voltaire’s  little  man  of  Saturn,”  who 


only  lived  during  five  hundred  revolutions, 
(or  fifteen  thousand  of  our  years,)  that 
scarcely  had  he  begun  to  pick  up  a  little  know¬ 
ledge,  when  he  was  summoned  to  depart ; 
and  that  to  live  only  for  such  a  span,  is,  as 
one  may  say,  to  die  as  soon  as  one  is  born. 

But  let  us  not  be  dismayed.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  position  of  the  “  general  scholar” 
of  earlier  as  compared  with  one  of  later 
times,  is  not  so  vast  as  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  Even  the  former,  with  all  his 
advantages,  had  far  more  books  before  him 
than  he  could  digest.  We  have  but  to  look 
at  the  index  of  their  collected  works,  and  to 
mark  the  limited  class  of  authors  with  whom 
they  were  familiar,  to  be  convinced  that 
each,  after  all,  had  travelled  over  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  entire  ground.  We  have 
stated  that  of  the  literature  which  chiefly 
occupies  each  generation,  the  bulk,  even  of 
its  treasures,  perishes  ;  and  as  time  makes 
fresh  accumulations,  those  of  preceding  ages 
pass  for  the  most  part  into  quiet  oblivion. 
The  process  which  has  taken  effect  on  the 
past  will  be  repeated  on  the  present  age  and 
on  every  subsequent  one  ;  so  that  the  period 
will  assuredly  come  when  even  the  great 
writers  of  our  days,  who  seem  to  have  such 
enduring  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and 
admiration,  will  be  as  little  remembered  as 
others  of  equal  genius  j\  ho  have  gone  before 
them  ;  when,  if  not  wholly  forgotten  or  su¬ 
perseded,  they  will  exist  only  in  fragments  or 
specimens — these  fragments  and  specimens 
themselves  shrinking  into  narrower  compass 
as  time  advances.  In  this  way  Time  is  per¬ 
petually  compiling  a  vast  index  expurgatorius  ; 
and  though  the  press  more  than  repairs  its 
ravages  on  the  mere  mailer  of  books,  the 
immense  masses  he  heaps  up  insure  the 
purpose  of  oblivion  just  as  effectually.  Not 
that  his  contemporary  waste  has  ceased,  or 
become  very  moderate.  Probably  scarcely  a 
day  now  passes  but  sees  the  last  leaf,  the 
last  tattered  remnant  of  the  last  copy  of  some 
work  (great  or  small)  of  some  author  or  other 
perish  by  violence  or  accident — by  fire,  flood, 
or  the  crumbling  of  mere  decay. '  It  is  surely 
an  impressive  thought — this  silent,  unnoticed 
extinction  of  another  product  of  some  once 
busy  and  aspiring  mind ! 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  virtual  oblivion  of  books  is  no  longer 
their  extinction,  but  the  fond  care- with  which 
they  are  preserved,  and  their  immensely 
rapid  multiplication.  The  press  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  moth  and  the  worm,  or  the 
mouldering  hand  of  time  ;  yet  the  great  de¬ 
stroyer  equally  fulfils  his  commission,  by 
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burying  books  under  the  pyramid  which  is 
formed  by  their  accumulation.  It  is  a  stri¬ 
king  example  of  the  impotence  with  which 
man  struggles  against  the  destiny  which 
awaits  him  and  his  works,  that  the  very 
means  he  takes  to  insure  immortality,  destroy 
it ;  that  the  very  activity  of  the  press — of  the 
instrument  by  which  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  pledges  against  time  and  fortune — is 
that  which  will  make  him  the  spoil  of  both. 
The  books  themselves  may  no  longer  die ; 
but  their  spirit  does  ;  and  they  become  like 
old  men  whose  bodies  have  outlived  their 
minds — a  spectacle  more  piteous  than  death 
itself.  It  is  really  curious  to  look  into  the 
index  of  such  learned  writers  as  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor,  Cud  worth,  or  Leibnitz,  and  to  see  the 
havoc  which  has  been  made  on  the  memory 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  writers  they  cite, 
and  who  still  exist,  though  no  longer  to  be 
cited  ;  of  men  who  were  their  great  contem¬ 
poraries  or  immediate  predecessors,  and  who 
are  quoted  by  them  just  as  Locke  or  Burke 
is  quoted  by  us.  Of  scarcely  one  in  ten  of 
these  grave  authorities  has  the  best  informed 
student  of  our  day  read  ten  pages.  The 
very  names  of  vast  numbers  have  all  but 
perished ;  at  all  events  have  died  out  of 
familiar  remembrance.  Let  the  student  who 
flatters  himself  that  he  is  not  ill  informed, 
glance  over  the  index  of  even  such  a  work  as 
Hallam’s  “  History  of  European  literature” 
— designed  only  to  record  the  more  memo¬ 
rable  names — and  ask  himself  of  how  many 
of  the  authors  there  mentioned  he  has  read 
so  much  as  even  five  pages?  It  will  be 
enough  to  chastise  all  ordinary  conceit  of 
extensive  attainnrients,  and,  perhaps  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  anything,  teach  a  man  that  truest 
kind  of  knowledire — the  knowledge  of  his 
own  Ignorance. 

O 

But  while  thus  administering  consolation 
to  the  “  general  scholar,”  by  showing  that 
time  has  been  certainly  limiting  as  well  as 
extending  his  task,  there  is  another  class  who 
will  find  no  consolation  in  the  thought,  and 
that  is  the  class  of  authors.  There  is  no 
help,  however ;  humbling  as  it  may  seem,  to 
represent  the  higher  products  of  man’s  mind 
as  destined  to  decay,  like  his  body — and 
the  thoughts  and  interests  which  he  knows 

o  ^  ^ 

must  perish  with  it — it  is  the  truth  never¬ 
theless,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
And  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
seeming  instances  to  the  contrary,  authors 
still  do  not  live  ;  they  are  merely  embalmed, 
and  made  mummies  of.  The  works  of  the 
great  mass  of  extant  authors  are  deposited 
in  libraries  and  museums,  like  the  bodies  of 


Egyptian  kings  in  their  pyramids — retaining 
only  a  grim  semblance  of  life,  amidst  neglect, 
darkness,  and  decay. 

To  Mr.  DTsraeli’s  enthusiastic  gaze,  the 
sight  of  the  rows  of  goodly  volumes  in  their 
rich  bindings,  gleaming  behind  the  glittering 
trellis-work  of  their  carved  cases,  suggested 
the  idea  of  “  eastern  beauties  peering  through 
their  jalousies!'*  To  the  eye  of  a  severe 
philosopher  they  might  more  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  the  aforesaid  mummies. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed — and  there  is 
some  truth  in  it — that  of  a.11  the  forms  of  celeb¬ 
rity  which  promise  to  gratify  man’s  natural 
longing  for  immortality,  there  is  none  which 
looks  so  plausible  as  that  of  literary  glory. 
The  great  statesman  and  warrior,  it  is  said, 
are  known  only  by  report,  and  for  even  that 
are  indebted  to  the  poet  and  historian.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  (a  man  by  no  means  disposed 
to  over-estimate  the  import  mce  of  a  literary 
as  compared  with  a  practical  life,)  after  look¬ 
ing  at  certain  drawings  of  some  splendid 
architectural  monuments  of  ancient  India, 
the  names  of  whose  founders  have  perished, 
justly  remarks  in  his  diary,  “  Fame  depends 
on  literature,  not  on  architecture.”  But  even 
where  a  Pindar  or  a  Tacitus  undertakes  the 
task  of  celebrating  munificence  or  greatness, 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  after  all  it  is 
but  the  conqueror’s  or  statesman’s  portrait, 
rather  than  the  conqueror  or  statesman  him¬ 
self,  that  is  presented  to  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  book  is  fondly  presumed  to  be  an 
author’s  second  self;  by  it  he  comes  as  it 
were  into  contact — into  personal  communion 
— with  the  minds  of  his  readers.  It  is  a 
pleasant  illusion  no  doubt ;  and  in  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  author  does  attain  this 
permanent  popularity,  and  becomes  a  “  house¬ 
hold  word”  with  posterity,  the  illusion  ceases 
to  be  such,  and  the  hopes  of  ambition  are 
indeed  splendidly  realized.  But  it  is  not  only 
most  true  that  very  few  can  attain  this  emi¬ 
nence  ;  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed, 
that  as  the  world  grows  older,  a  still  smaller 
and  smaller  portion  of  those  who  seem  to 
have  attained  it  will  retain  their  position.  A 
minute  fraction  of  even  these  will  be  consigned 
to  the  future,  and  fractions  even  of  these  frac¬ 
tions  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the  long 
march  of  time.  The  great  mass  of  the  writers 
whom  “  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die,” 
if  there  were  possibility  of  escape,  must  share 
the  fate  of  those  other  great  men  over  whom 
the  author  is  supposed  to  have  an  advantage  ; 
they  themselves  will  live  only  by  the  histori¬ 
an’s  pen. .  The  empty  titles  of  their  books 
will  be  recorded  in  catalogues ;  and  a  few 
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lines  be  granted  to  them  in  biographical  dic¬ 
tionaries,  with  what  may  be  truly  called  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  criticism  ;  a  space 
which,  as  those  church-yards  of  intellect  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  crowded,  necessarily 
also  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  till  for 
thousands,  not  even  room  for  a  sepulchral 
stone  will  be  found. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  far  this  oblivion 
will  go,  or  what  luminaries  will  be  in  time 
eclipsed.  Supposing  only  a  scantling  of  the 
products  of  the  genius  of  each  age — its  rich¬ 
est  and  ripest  fruits — handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity,  (and  there  is  already  gathered  into  the 
garner  far  more  than  any  one  man  has  read 
or  can  read,)  the  collection  of  these  scant¬ 
lings  gradually  rises  into  a  prodigious  pile. 
The  time  must  come  when  not  only  medioc¬ 
rity,  which  has  always  been  the  case ;  not 
only  excellence,  which  has  been  long  the 
case,  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  rejected, 
but  when  even  gold  and  diamonds  will  be 
cast  into  the  sieve!  Hardy  must  those  be 
who  shall  then  venture  to  hope  for  the  per¬ 
manent  attention  of  mankind !  for  it  will  be 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  authors  have 
bought,  not,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  a  copy- 
hold  of  inheritance.  Their  interest  for  life 
or  years  soon  runs  out,  and  every  year  rapid¬ 
ly  diminishes  the  value  of  the  estate. 

We  already  see  this  mournfully  realized  in 
relation  to  a  thousand  bright  names  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  How  much  beautiful 
poetry,  scarcely  second  in  merit  to  any,  is 
all  but  forgotten  in  the  crowd,  and  reduced 
to  a  single  fragment  or  two  in  some  book  of 
specimens,  or  “elegant  extracts;”  hardly 
more  than  sufficient  to  serve  for  an  epitaph  ! 
A  future,  however,  is  approaching,  when 
even  volumes  of  specimens  (to  be  complete) 
must  be  in  folios,  and  the  very  abstracts  of 
excellence  voluminous ;  or  rather,  when  if 
men  would  read  only  one  page  of  each  great 
genius,  they  must  be  content  to  construct  a 
spicilegium  something  like  that  of  the  desul¬ 
tory  student  mentioned  by  Steele  in  one  of 
the  Guardians ;  who  had  such  an  inordinate 
habit  of  skipping  from  book  to  book,  that,  to 
gratify  this  taste,  he  fabricated  a  volume,  in 
which  each  page  was  from  a  different  author, 
torn  out  at  random,  and  bound  up  together  1 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  very 
few  who  shine  on  from  age  to  age,  like 
lights  in  the  firmament,  with  undiminished 
lustre — the  Homers,  the  Shakspeares,  the 
Miltons,  the  Bacons,  enshrined,  like  the  he¬ 
roes  of  old,  among  the  constellations — the 
great  bulk  of  writers  must  be  contented, 
after  having  shone  for  a  while,  to  be  wholly 


or  nearly  lost  to  the  world.  Entering  our 
system  like  comets  which  move  in  hyperbolic 
orbits,  they  may  strike  their  immediate  gen¬ 
eration  with  a  sudden  splendor  ;  but  reced¬ 
ing  gradually  into  the  depths  of  space,  they 
will  twinkle  with  a  fainter  and  a  fainter  lustre, 
till  they  fade  away  for  ever. 

Not  the  least  instructive  of  the  essays  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  reprinted  from  this  journal,  is 
that  suggested  by  Campbell’s  Specimens  of 
the  British  Poets.  After  remarking  that 
many  authors  of  no  trivial  popularity  in  their 
day,  occupy  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
space  in  such  a  collection,  he  proceeds  most 
strikingly,  but  sadly,  to  predict  the  possible 
condition  of  famous  contemporaries  a  century 
hence.  “  Of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty 
authors  whose  works  are  cited  in  these  vol¬ 
umes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
celebrated  in  their  generation,  there  are  not 
thirty  who  now  enjoy  anything  that  can  be 
called  popularity — whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers — in 
the  shops  of  ordinary  booksellers— or  in  the 
press  for  republication.  About  fifty  more 
may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or 
literature ;  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of 
collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few 

antiquarians  and  scholars.” . 

“  The  last  ten  years  have  produced,  we  think, 
an  annual  supply  of  about  ten  thousand  lines 
of  good  staple  poetry — poetry  from  the  very 
first  hands  that  >ve  can  boast  of — that  runs 
quickly  to  three  or  four  large  editions,  and 
is  as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  present  suc¬ 
cess  can  make  it.  Now,  if  this  goes  on  for 
a  hundred  years  longer,  what  a  task  will 
await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919  1  .  .  . 

Then — if  the  future  editor  have  anything 
like  the  indulgence  and  veneration  for  anti¬ 
quity  of  his  predecessors — then  shall  pos¬ 
terity  hang  with  rapture  on  the  half  of 
Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron — 
and  the  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  scattered 
tithes  of  Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cents,  of 
Southey — while  some  good-natured  critic 
shall  sit  in  our  mouldering  chair,  and  more 
than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by  wffiom 
they  have  been  superseded  1”  Thus  does 
the  fame  which  looks  most  like  immortality, 
resemble  every  other  form  of  that  painted 
shadow  ;  in  most  instances  it  dwindles  into  a 
name,  and  that  name  not  always  legible. 
“  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher  ;  all  is 
vanity  !”* 


*  After  penning  the  above  words,  we  were  re  • 
minded  of  another  of  the  maxims  of  the  same  in  - 
spired  writer,  that  there  is  “  nothing  new  under  the 
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In  one  point  we  can  hardly  concur  with 
Lord  Jeffrey.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
lot  of  the  poet,  in  relation  to  fame,  is  yet 
more  infelicitous  than  that  of  the  man  of 
science.  He  says,  “  The  fame  of  a  poet  is 
popular  or  nothing.  He  does  not  address 
himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but  to 
all  mankind  ;  and  his  purpose  being  to  de¬ 
light  and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to 
all  who  can  receive  pleasure  or  join  in  ap¬ 
plause.”  Now  we  think  it  certain,  that  if 
the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  are  relative¬ 
ly  of  equal  merit,  the  chances  of  being  re¬ 
membered  are  far  more  favorable  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  As  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  remark  some  time  back,  in  a  case 
of  no  less  a  genius  than  Leibnitz :  “  The  con¬ 
dition  of  great  philosophers  is  far  less  envi¬ 
able  than  that  of  great  poets.  The  former 
can  never  possess  so  large  a  circle  of  readers 
under  any  circumstances;  but  that  number 
is  still  further  abridged  by  the  fact,  that 
even  the  truths  the  philosopher  has  taught 
or  discovered,  form  but  stepping-stones  in 
the  progress  of  science,  and  are  afterwards  ! 
digested,  systematized,  and  better  expounded 
in  other  works,  composed  by  smaller  men. 
The  creations  of  poetry,  on  the  contrary, 
remain  ever  beautiful  as  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  embodied  shall  endure  ; 
even  to  translate  is  to  injure  them.  Thus 
it  is,  that  for  one  reader  of  Archimedes,  (even 
among  those  who  know  just  what  Archim¬ 
edes  achieved,)  there  are  thousands  of 
readers  of  Homer;  and  of  Newton  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  doctrines,  have  never 
studied  him  except  at  second  hand.  Far 
more  intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy 
which  Shakspeare  and  Milton  inspire ; 

*  being  dead  they  yet  speak,’  and  may  even 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  minds  of 
their  readers.”  If  comparative  neglect  be 
the  lot  of  the  writings  even  of  Newton,  what 
must  be  naturally  and  universally  the  fate  of 
inferior  men  ?  Of  that  treatise  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  in  which  he  lays  the  foundation  of 
analytical  geometry,  how  few  of  those  who 


eun for,  in  turning  over  old  Morhof’s  Polyhistor 
for  another  purpose,  we  stumbled  on  the  following 
sentence :  “  Scribendorum  librorum  nullum  esse 
finemjam  turn  sapientissimus  Salomon  dicebat ;  ac 
est  revera  res  infinita;  ut  enim  cogitationibus 
hominum  nullus  statui  finis  potest,  ita  nec  libris, 
qui  cogitationum  partus  sunt ;  quihut  lectores  tan¬ 
dem  deerunt  I  redeuntibus  semper  novis  qui  ad  tem- 
poris  sui  genium  accommodatiores  sunt,  et  anti- 
quorum  luminibus  officiunt.” 


have  pursued  that  science  to  heights  and 
depths  of  which  Descartes  never  dreamed, 
ever  perused  a  syllable !  The  case  of  the 
cultivators  of  chemistry,  and  of  many  other 
modern  sciences,  is  still  more  desperate.  A 
few  years  will  obliterate  all  traces  of  their 
works ;  the  fortune  of  which  it  is,  to  become 
antiquated  while  their  authors  yet  survive — 
virtually  obsolete,  while  the  type  is  still 
fresh  and  the  date  recent.  Their  names  will 
soon  be  known  only  in  the  page  of  the  his¬ 
torian  of  science,  who  will  duly  record  in  a 
few  brief  lines  the  discoveries  their  authors 
made,  and  the  still  greater  blunders  they 
committed ;  will  tell  us  that  they  were 
strenuous  men  in  their  day,  and  for  their 
day  did  will ;  and  that  they  are  now  gathered 
to  their  fathers !  Such  is  often  the  caput 
mortuum  of  a  life  of  experiments ! 

In  that  deluge  of  books  with  which  the 
world  is  inundated,  the  lamentations  with 
which  the  bibliomaniac  bemoans  the  waste 
of  time,  and  the  barbarous  ravages  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  appear  at  first  sight  some¬ 
what  fantastical.  Yet  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  we  mourn  over  many  of  those 
losses,  especially  in  reference  to  history ; 
and  this,  not  merely  as  they  have  involved 
in  obscurity  some  important  truths,  but  for 
a  reason  more  nearly  related  to  our  present 
subject,  and  which  has  seldom  suggested  it¬ 
self.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  may 
probably  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  very  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  books  with  which  we  are  now  per¬ 
plexed,  is  in  part  owing  to  the  loss  of  some ; 
and  that  if  we  had  had  a  few  volumes  more, 
we  should  probably  have  had  many  less. 
The  countless  multitudes  of  speculations, 
conjectures,  and  criticisms  on  those  ample 
fields  of  doubt,  which  the  ravages  of  time 
have  left  open  to  interminable  discussion, 
would  then  have  been  spared  to  us.  An 
“  hiatus  valde  deflendus  too  often  leads  to 
conjectures  still  more  “  lamentable  ;”  and 
a  moderate  “  lacuna  ”  becomes  the  text  of 
an  immoderate  disquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
— except  in  the  case  of  history — the  treas¬ 
ures  of  literature,  of  which  time  has  deprived 
us,  and  the  loss  of  which  literary  enthusiasts 
so  bitterly  regret,  have  been  so  inestimable. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  with  Gibbon,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  have  been  secured 
to  us ;  and  that  though  some  few  have  assur¬ 
edly  been  lost,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  numerous.  The  lost 
works,  even  of  the  greatest  masters,  were 
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most  probably  inferior  to  those  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Their  best  must  have  been 
those  most  admired,  most  frequently  copied, 
most  faithfully  preserved  ;  and  therefore,  on 
all  these  accounts,  the  most  likely  to  elude 
the  hand  of  violence  and  the  casualties  of 
time.  I  sincerely  regret,”  says  the  histo¬ 
rian,  **  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have 
been  involved  in  the  min  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  :  but  when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  war,  our  treasures  rather  than  our 
losses  are  the  object  of  my  surprise. 

We  should  gratefully  remember,  that  the 
mischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared 
the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of 
antiquity  had  adjudged  the  first  place  of 
genius  and  glory :  the  teachers  of  ancient 
knowledge  who  are  still  extant,  had  pemsed 
and  compared  the  writings  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any 
important  truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art 
or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away  from  the 
curiosity  of  modern  ages.” 

We  have  but  to  glance  at  our  own  great 
writers,  to  see  how  wide  is  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  their  best  and  their  worst  productions. 
Is  there  one,  at  all  voluminous,  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  that  all  he  has  left  is  worthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  posterity  ?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  once  possessed  of  anything  of 
theirs,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to  lose  it ; 
and  should  even  consider  it  a  species  of  sac¬ 
rilege  to  destroy  it.  Yet,  in  effect,  very 
much  they  have  left  is  as  if  it  were  lost — for 
it  is  never  read.  As  in  other  cases,  we  neg¬ 
lect  what  we  have,  and  pine  for  what  we 
have  not,  though  if  we  had  it  we  could  not 
use  it.  Are  there  of  the  thousands  most 
familiar  with  their  chief  writings,  fifty  who 
have  read  all  Bacon,  all  Milton,  all  Locke  ? 

We  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
Gibbon,  not  only  as  the  best  consolation  un¬ 
der  our  inevitable  losses,  but,  as  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  true  estimate  of  it ;  not,  however, 
intending  thereby  any  apology  for  the  acts 
which  reduce  us  to  this  exercise  of  faith : 
neither  does  Gibbon.  On  the  contraiy,  as 
Mr.  D ’Israeli  says,  “  he  pathetically  describes 
the  empty  ‘  library  of  Alexander  after  the 
Christians  had  destroyed  it while  he  does 
not  in  that  place  suggest  any  of  the  allevia¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  just  adverted ;  but 
reserves  them  for  the  time  when  he  has  to 
describe  the  second  and  greater  desolation  on 
the  same  spot  by  the  Mahometans  !  On  this 
last  occasion,  he  softens  somewhat  of  his 
pathos,  perhaps  of  his  indignation,  and  makes 
the  philosophic  estimate  which  we  have 


[June, 

cited.  Without  abating  any  of  the  indigna¬ 
tion  and  contempt  due  to  such  fanatical 
ignorance,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan, 
it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny  the  sound 
sense  and  discrimination  of  the  great  histo¬ 
rian’s  observations.* 


*  “  I  believe  that  a  philosopher,”  says  Mr.  DTs- 
raeli,  “  would  consent  to  lose  any  poet  to  regain  an 
historian.”  Perhaps  so ;  if  the  exchange  were  al¬ 
ways  between  a  Claudian  and  a  Tacitus.  But  the 
latter  must  be  great,  indeed,  to  outweigh  a  Homer, 
a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton.  “  Fancy  may  be  sup¬ 
plied,”  he  remarks,  “  but  truth  once  lost  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  mankind,  leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled.” 
We  fear  that  the  fancy  of  the  highest  poetry  is  not 
quite  so  promptly  made  to  order;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Niebuhr  has  pretty  clearly  shown  that 
history  is  far  from  being  always  truth ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  that,  if  it  were  so,  the  highest  creations  of  poetry 
— those  of  a  Homer  or  a  Shakspeare — embody  truth 
yet  more  comprehensive  and  universal  than  any 
consigned  to  the  page  of  history.  Montaigne  re¬ 
marks  is  one  of  his  essays,  that  the  value  of  history 
does  not  consist  in  the  bare  facts  it  records,  but  in 
the  instruction  the  facts  are  capable  of  conveying ; 
and  this  is  so  true,  that  the  parts  of  history  which 
are  positively  fabulous  are  often  more  full  of  signi¬ 
ficance,  and  really  had  more  influence  than  the 
most  accurate  recital  of  the  bare  facts.  Plutarch 
has,  we  suspect,  with  all  this  credulity  and  love  of 
fable,  really  exerted  more  power  over  the  minds  of 
men  than  any  of  the  more  authentic  historians  of 
antiquity.  The  graphic  account  which  Livy  has 
left  of  the  discordant  counsels  given  to  the  Samnites 
by  Herennius  Pontius  respecting  the  disposal  of  the 
Romans  taken  at  the  pass  of  Caudium,  has,  perhaps, 
about  as  much  historic  truth  in  it  as  any  other  of  the 
“  thousand  and  one”  legends  which  his  historic  muse 
(rightly  so  called)  has  seized  and  adorned  ;  but  the 
whole  is  infinitely  more  instructive  and  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  any  narrative  of  the  negotiations  for 
a  surrender  of  prisoners  of  war,  with  which  tame 
history  has  supplied  us.  That  the  fox  spoke  to  the 
crane  what  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  fable,  is 
very  doubtful ;  and  that  some  “  nobody”  killed  some 
other  “  nobody”  may  be  very  certain ;  but  the  fable, 
in  the  one  case,  is  full  of  meaning,  and  the  fact  of 
history  may  be  wholly  insignificant.  In  our  own 
age,  honorably  distinguished  as  one  of  severe  his¬ 
toric  research,  and  which  has  produced  more  tlum  one 
historic  work,  and  one  very  recently,  wliich  posterity 
will  reckon  among  its  treasures,  it  is  well  that  his¬ 
torians,  while  accurately  distinguishing  truth  from 
fable,  should  neither  forget  the  beauties  nor  the 
uses  of  the  latter ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  over¬ 
whelm  us  with  tediously  minute  investigations  of 
insignificant  facts,  which  no  one  cares  for,  and  which 
it  does  not  matter  whether  they  happened  in  this 
way  or  that,  or  not  at  all.  In  the  department  of 
history  tliere  is  no  more  frequent  cause  of  that 
plethora  of  books  imder  which  the  world  is  groan¬ 
ing.  Walter  tikott’s  remarks  on  his  own  Life  of 
Napoleon  are  true  in  their  principle,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  application  of  them:  “Superfi¬ 
cial  it  must  be,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  charge. 
Better  a  superficial  book,  which  brings  well  and 
strikingly  together  the  known  and  acknowledged 
facts,  than  a  dull,  boring  narrative,  pausing  to  see 
farther  into  a  millstone  every  moment  than  the 
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Large  as  may  be  the  waste  of  time,  and 
still  larger  the  virtual  extinction  of  books  by 
a  silent  process  of  oblivion,  each  generation 
far  more  than  makes  up  the  loss ;  and  though 
suffering  from  a  glut,  the  world  goes  on 
adding  to  their  number,  as  if  in  fear  of  an 
intellectual  famine.  One  might  imagine  that 
in  some  departments  of  literature  there  would 
necessarily  come  a  pause  :  for  instance,  con¬ 
sidering  there  is  already  more  of  first-rate 
poetry  and  fiction  than  any  body  can  pretend 
to  find  time  to  read,  that  none  would  be 
found  to  venture  into  these  fields,  unless  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  had  something  to  offer  better 
than  Homer,  Shakspeare,  or  Scott !  Equal¬ 
ly  prolific  is  the  literature  of  memoirs  and 
biography.  There  is  a  little  better  reason 
for  this ;  yet  the  rage  for  it,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  is  often  carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent. 
No  sooner  does  any  man  of  mark  or  likelihood 
die,  than  in  addition  to  his  life,  whole  volumes 
of  his  letters  and  journals  are  thrust  upon 
the  world.*  But  of  all  this  it  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  ungrateful  to  complain.  Fu¬ 
gitive  as  the  interest  of  such  literature  must 
be,  each  generation  naturally  wishes  to  know 
more  of  its  contemporaries  than  a  future  age 
will  condescend  to  learn :  and  from  almost 
the  worst  of  such  works  some  casual  gleam 
of  light  may  illumine  the  page  of  the  future 
historian ;  some  fact  be  rescued  which  will 
enable  him  to  adjust  more  accurately  the 

nature  of  the  millstone  admits.  Nothing  is  so  tire¬ 
some  as  walking  through  some  beautiful  scene  with 
a  minute  philosopher,  a  botanist,  or  pebble-gatherer, 
who  is  eternally  calling  your  attention  from  the 
grand  features  of  the  natural  picture,  to  look  at 
grasses  and  chucky-stones.”  If  Niebuhr  had  given 
us,  by  his  matchless  acuteness  of  investigation  and 
boundless  learning,  nothing  more  than  the  correction 
of  minute  dates  and  the  true  version  of  petty  events, 
his  powers  would  have  been  sadly  wasted. 

*  It  is  the  same  in  France,  in  Germany,  every¬ 
where.  “Scarce  has  an  invitation,  note, or  washing- 
bill  of  the  happy  Matthison  remained  unprintetl ;  of 
Jean  Paul  we  know  on  what  day  he  got  his  first 
braces ;  of  V oss,  what  ho  spent  in  every  inn  during 
his  little  jouniey ;  of  Schiller,  in  what  coach  he  drove 
to  visit  Goethe.  With  such  like  trash,  in  short,  are 
the  many  hundred  volumes  of  biography  and  cor¬ 
respondence  InWeAr—Memel.  Yet  even  such  al^ 
surdities  are  but  the  abuse  of  a  reasonable  wish — 
that  of  knowing  celebrated  men  in  their  retirement 
and  natural  character.  Tlie  details  of  their  private 
life  are  perused,  we  suspect,  with  greater  eagerness 
than  those  of  their  public  career,  however  splendid. 
It  is  true  that  the  “  hero”  in  these  cases  is  as  apt  to 
vanish  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  as  to  the  “  valet-de- 
chambre but  the  reader  recognizes  what  he  likes 
better  than  a  “  hero,”  a  man.  Still,  to  see  great 
men  in  their  undress,  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to 
strip  them  stark  naked.  The  inventory  of  their 
linen  and  their  washerwoman's  bills  might  be  left 
sacred. 


transactions,  and  estimate  more  truly  the 
characters  of  the  time.  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  very  copious¬ 
ness  of  the  materials  will  not  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  dearth  of  them ;  whether 
the  judicial  sentence  of  an  historian  who 
shall  write  three  hundred  years  hence,  and 
who  shall  honestly  examine  and  sift  his  ma¬ 
terials,  will  not  be  as  little  to  be  hoped  for 
as  that  of  some  profound  judges — delayed, 
and  still  delayed,  till  death  has  overtaken 
them  amidst  their  unresolved  doubts. 

While  the  past  is  receiving  into  its  tranquil 
depths  such  huge  masses  of  literature,  by  a 
contrary  process  it  is  perpetually  yielding  us, 
perhaps  nearly  bulk  for  bulk,  materials  which 
it  had  Ions:  concealed.  While  work  after  work 
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of  science  and  history  is  daily  passing  away, 
pushed  aside  beyond  all  chance  of  republica¬ 
tion  by  superior  works  of  a  similar  kind,  con¬ 
taining  the  last  discoveries  and  most  accurate 
results,  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  eager¬ 
ness  the  literary  antiquary,  in  all  departments, 
is  ransacking  the  past  for  every  fragment  of 
unprinted  manuscript.  Many  of  these,  if  they 
had  been  published  when  they  were  written, 
would  have  been  perfectly  worthless.  They 
derive  their  sole  value  from  the  rust  of  age, 
just  as  other  things  derive  theirs  from  the 
gloss  of  novelty.  It  may  with  truth  be  said 
of  them,  Periissent,  ni  perussent ;  unless  they 
had  been  buried  they  would  never  have  lived. 
How  many  societies  have  been  recently 
formed  with  the  laudable  object  of  giving  to 
the  world  what  no  private  enterprise  would 
venture  to  put  to  press.  It  is  true  that, 
judging  from  many  of  the  works  thus  pub¬ 
lished,  one  might  be  inclined  to  say  that 
some  of  our  literary  treasure-finders  were  too 
strongly  of  Justice  Shallow’s  opinion,  that 
“  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use.”  “  It 
was  with  difficulty,”  says  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
after  describing  his  little  antiquarian  parson’s 
raptures  over  the  old  drinking  song,  “  It  was 
with  difficulty  the  squire  was  made  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  though  a  jovial  song  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears 
of  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  learn¬ 
ed  man,  yet  a  trowl  written  by  a  toss-pot 
several  hundred  years  since  was  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  gravest  research,  and  enough 
to  set  whole  colleges  by  the  ears.” 

But  neither  do  we  complain  of  all  this. 
As  in  the  case  of  memoirs  and  biographies, 
the  laborious  trifling  of  the  merest  drudge  in 
antiquities  may  supply  the  historian  with 
some  collateral  lights,  and  furnish  materials 
for  more  vivid  descriptions  of  the  past ;  or, 
coming  into  contact  with  highly  creative 
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minds,  like  that  of  Walter  Scott,  may  con¬ 
tribute  the  rude  elements  of  the  sublimes t  or 
most  beautiful  novelties  of  fiction.  None 
can  read  his  novels,  and  despise  the  study  of 
the  most  trivial  details  of  local  antiquities, 
when  it  is  seen  for  what  beautiful  textures 
they  may  supply  the  threads.  It  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  genius  such  as  his,  to  extract  their 
gold  dust  out  of  the  most  worthless  books — 
books  which  to  others  would  be,  to  the  last 
degree,  tedious  and  unattractive ;  and  the 
felicity  with  which  he  did  this  was  one  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics.  In  hundreds 
of  cases,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a  snatch 
of  an  old  border  song,  an  antique  phrase, 
used  as  he  uses  it,  a  story  or  fragment  of  a 
story  from  some  obscure  author,  shall  sud¬ 
denly  be  invested  with  an  intrinsic  force  or 
beauty,  which  the  original  would  never  have 
suggested  to  an  ordinary  reader,  and  which, 
in  fact,  they  derive,  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  from  the  light  of  genius  which  he  brought 
to  play  upon  them.  In  those  bright  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  tints,  even  the  barren  heath,  or 
the  rugged  mass  of  grey  stone,  looks  pictur¬ 
esque  ;  or  such  uses  of  antiquity  remind  us  of 
the  gate  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  or  fragments  of 
the  ruins  of  Melrose,  incorporated  with  Ab¬ 
botsford.  The  quality  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  happily  characterized.  “The 
lamp  of  his  zeal  burnt  on,  brighter  and  bright¬ 
er,  amidst  the  dust  of  parchments;  his  love 
and  pride  vivified  whatever  he  hung  over  in 
these  dim  records ;  and  patient  antiquarian- 
ism,  long  brooding  and  meditating,  became 
gloriously  transmuted  into  the  winged  spirit 
of  national  poetry.” 

In  this  way,  minute  portions  of  the  past 
are  constantly  entering,  by  new  combina¬ 
tions,  into  fresh  forms  of  life  ;  and  out  of 
these  old  materials,  continually  decomposed 
but  continually  recombined,  scope  is  afforded 
for  an  everlasting:  succession  of  imaginative 
literature.  In  the  same  way,  every  work  of 
genius,  by  coming,  as  it  were,  into  mesmeric 
rapport  with  the  affinities  of  kindred  genius, 
and  stimulating  its  latent  energies,  is  itself 
the  parent  of  many  others,  and  furnishes  the 
materials  and  rudiments  of  ever  new  combi¬ 
nations.^  Of  more  than  one  great  mind  it 


*  The  greater  part  of  those  resemblances  in 
thoughts  and  images  which  a  carping  criticism  sets 
down  as  plagiarisms  are,  we  are  persuaded,  nothing 
more  than  such  combinations ;  and  even  of  plagia¬ 
rism,  properly  so  called,  we  have  as  little  doubt  that 
the  instances  are  far  fewer  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  Many,  so  named,  have  been  simple  coin¬ 
cidences  of  thought,  the  result  of  similarly  consti¬ 
tuted  minds,  revolving  the  same  subjects ;  and,  true 
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has  been  recorded,  that  they  seldom  read  any 
work  which  strongly  excited  them,  without 
meditating  one  on  a  similar  theme.  The 
Latin  poet  complained  of  the  injustice  of  our 
fathers,  in  “  having  stolen  all  our  good  things,” 
by  uttering  them  before  we  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  complaint  ^s  one  in  which  an  au¬ 
thor  must  look  for  little  sympathy  from  the 
world.  In  the  infinite  variety  of  human  in¬ 
tellects — no  two  of  which  are  alike,  any  more 
than  men’s  faces — in  the  exhaustless  variety 
of  nature  and  of  art,  in  the  equally  infinite 
vai’iety  of  the  analogies  and  relations  of  ob¬ 
jects,  the  human  intellect  may  expatiate  for 
ever,  and  never  find  lack  of  argument,  wit, 


though  it  be  that  the  objects  and  combinations  of 
thought  are  infinite,  yet,  considering  (hat  humanity 
and  those  things  which  chiefly  interest  it  are  always 
and  everywhere  the  same,  it  is  perhaps  the  inex¬ 
haustible  variety,  and  not  the  occasional  similarity 
of  conceptions,  which  ought  to  amaze  us.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  in  his  “  Religio  Medici,” 
on  some  observed  coincidences  between  himself  and 
Montaigne,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
critic  who  would  be  just  to  genius.  Many  other  sup¬ 
posed  plagiarisms  are  but  the  unconscious  reflection 
of  sentiments  and  images,  the  source  of  which  had 
been  long  forgotten.  A  person  must  be  very  dull, 
or  very  uncharitable,  or  ne  will  be  slow  to  suspect 
a  mind  of  any  originality  of  the  meanness  of  lar¬ 
ceny.  For  any  such  mind  must  always  find  it  easier 
to  live  honestly  than  by  stealing.  As  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  parallelism*  and  resemblances,  on 
which  an  unworthy  criticism  has  founded  the  charge 
against  great  writers,  they  will,  as  we  have  said,  be 
generally  found  to  indicate  nothing  more,  than  that 
the  thoughts  of  others  have  suggested  the  germ  of 
new  conceptions ;  new,  by  a  juster  application,  or  a 
more  felicitous  expression,  or  a  fresh  development 
of  the  original  thought.  TTiey  are,  in  truth,  no  more 
plagiarisms,  than  a  chemical  comjwund — the  result 
of  mysterious  affinities — is  identical  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  it.  There  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  suggestion  and  plagiarism,  that  there 
is  between  making  blood  from  blood,  and  receiving 
it  into  the  veins  by  transfusion.  In  Shakspeare  and 
Scott,  we  see  both  how  much  and  how  little  a  great 
genius  derives  from  sources  without  himself.  “  Ob¬ 
serving,”  says  Moore,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Byron,* 
“  a  volume  in  his  gondola,  wdth  a  number  of  paper- 
marks  between  the  leaves,  I  inquired  of  him  what 
it  was.  ‘  Only  a  book,’  he  answered,  ‘  from  which  I 
am  trying  to  crib,  as  I  do  whenever  I  can;  and  that’s 
the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an  original  poet.’  On 
taking  it  up  and  looking  at  it,  I  exclaimed,  ‘Ah,  my 
friend  Agathonl’  ‘What!’  he  cried,  archly,  ‘you 
have  been  beforehand  with  me  there,  have  you  ?’ 
Though  in  imputing  to  himself  premeditated  pla¬ 
giarism  he  was,  of  course,  but  jesting,  it  was,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  his  practice,  when  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  any  work,  to  excite  thus  his  vein  by 
the  perusal  of  otners  on  the  same  subject  or  plan, 
from  which  the  slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  there  such 
a  train  of  thought  as,  but  for  that  spark,  had  never 
been  awakened,  and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot 
the  source.”  (Vol.  iv.) 
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and  fancy ;  but  how  small  a  portion  can  be 
preserved  or  retained !  From  the  time  that 
Ovid  uttered  his  complaint,  to  the  present 
moment,  the  perpetual  flood  has  been  pour¬ 
ing  upon  the  world ;  and  it  still  rolls  on, 
broader  and  deeper  than  ever. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  literature,  and  the  impossibility  of 
mastering  them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
idea  should  sometimes  have  sufjffested  itself, 
that  it  might  be  possible,  in  a  series  of  brief 
publications,  to  distil  as  it  were  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  books,  and  condense  folios  into  pam¬ 
phlets.  “  Were  all  books  thus  reduced,” 
says  Addison,  “  many  a  bulky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper. 
There  would  scarce  be  such  a  thinjr  in  nature 
as  a  folio ;  the  works  of  an  age  would  be 
contained  on  a  few  shelves  ;  not  to  mention 
millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly  an¬ 
nihilated.”  One  such  attempt  we  remember 
being  made,  with  considerable  pretensions ; 
but  it  was  as  futile  as  every  such  attempt  I 
must  be.  Without  going  the  length  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  who  says,  that  “  every  abridgment 
of  a  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment,”  it  may 
be  truly  said,  not  only  that  the  human  mind 
cannot  profitably  digest  intellectual  food  in 
such  a  condensed  shape,  but  that  every  work, 
really  worth  reading,  bears  upon  it  the  im¬ 
press  of  the  mind  that  gave  it  birth,  and 
ceases  to  attract  and  to  impress,  when  re¬ 
duced  to  a  syllabus.  Its  faults  and  its  excel¬ 
lences  alike  vanish  in  the  process.  It  is  of 
much  importance,  however,  if  authors  who 
cannot  be  thus  mutilated  desire  to  live,  that 
they  should  study  brevity.  Our  voluminous 
forefathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  seem 
never  to  have  attempted  condensation,  but 
to  have  committed  all  that  they  thought  to 
writing,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  all  the  re¬ 
dundance  of  the  forms  first  suggested.  They 
acted  as  though  we,  their  posterity,  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  read 
what  they  had  written.  They  were  much 
mistaken  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  their 
folios,  for  the  most  part,  remain  unread  alto¬ 
gether. 

It  is  the  severe  beauty,  the  condensed 
meaning  of  the  master-pieces  of  classical  an¬ 
tiquity,  which,  probably  as  much  as  anything 
else,  has  given  them  their  victory  over  time ; 
constituting  them  not  merely  models  of  taste, 
but  rendering  them  moderate  in  bulk — the 
majority  of  them  portable.  The  light  skiff 
will  shoot  the  cataracts  of  time,  when  a 
heavier  vessel  will  infallibly  go  down. 

While  it  is  too  sadly  certain,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  toil  for  remem¬ 


brance  amonrr  men  must  be  defrauded  of  their 
hopes,  it  is  well  for  genius  to  recollect,  that 
the  doom  may  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  due 
care  on  its  own  part ;  just  as,  though  nothing 
can  avert  death,  a  wise  and  prudent  regard 
to  health  may  secure  a  late  termination  and 
a  green  old  age.  Or  its  case  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  men  who  labor  under  some 
incurable  chronic  malady ;  it  must  be  fatal 
at  last,  but  by  a  due  regimen  and  self-con¬ 
trol,  the  patient  may  outlive  many  of  more 
robust  health,  who  are  madly  negligent  of 
the  boon.  It  is  astonishing  what  signal  ge¬ 
nius  will  sometimes  effect,  to  give  permanent 
popularity  to  books,  even  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
soon  renders  them  very  imperfect.  They 
maintain  their  supremacy  notwithstanding ; 
and  their  successors  prolong  their  influence 
by  means  of  note  and  supplement.  Such 
will  probably  be  the  case  with  Paley’s  works 
on  Natural  Theology  and  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  “  Hume’s  History  of  England” 
promises  to  be  a  still  stronger  instance,  in 
spite  not  only  of  its  many  deficiencies,  but  of 
its  enormous  errors. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  triumph  of  genius, 
when  it  is  capable  of  so  impressing  itself  upon 
its  productions,  so  moulding  and  shaping  them 
to  beauty,  as  to  m.ake  men  unwilling  to  re¬ 
turn  the  gold  into  the  melting-pot,  and  w^ork 
it  up  afresh ;  when  it  is  felt  that,  from  the 
less  accurate  work,  we  after  all  learn  more, 
and  receive  more  vivid  impressions,  than  from 
the  more  correct,  but  less  effective  produc¬ 
tions  of  an  inferior  artist.  To  attain  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  longevity,  genius  must  not  be  content 
with  being  a  mere  mason,  but  must  aspire  to 
be  an  architect ;  it  must  seek  to  give  pre¬ 
ciousness  to  the  gold  and  silver,  by  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  cup  or  vase  into  which  they  are 
moulded,  and  to  make  them  as  valuable  for 
their  form  as  for  their  matter. 

The  French  were  formerly  very  sensitive  to 
our  want  of  artistic  skill  in  our  literary  com¬ 
position.  Indeed,  Laharpe  presumed  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  “  Tom  Jones”  was  the  only  bookm 
the  English  language !  But  we  may  take 
comfort  on  comparing  ourselves  with  the 
Germans.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  mortality,  even  of  valuable  works, 
is  so  frequently  the  result  of  a  neglect  of  this 
sort,  as  Germany  ;  none  in  which  critics,  his¬ 
torians,  theologians,  are  so  content  to  give  to 
the  w’orld  their  crude  and  imperfect  thoughts ; 
marked,  indeed,  by  a  prodigality,  but  as  often 
by  an  abuse  of  learning  ;  by  a  command  of 
ample  materials,  but  employed  without  judg¬ 
ment,  taste,  or  method.  Their  books,  in 
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consequence,  soon  give  way  to  another  fleet- 
ing  generation,  manufactured  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  as  little  hope  of  permanent  popu¬ 
larity. 

Nor  is  there  any  country,  though  all  are 
chargeable  with  the  fault,  to  which  Menzel’s 
scornful  remarks  on  “  books  made  out  of 
books,”  so  strongly  apply.  “  Germany,” 
says  he,  “  is  thronged  with  multitudes  who, 
in  want  of  any  fixed  employment,  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  to  write  books ;  thus  reaping,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  fruits  of  what  they  have 
learned  at  the  universities,  and  inundating 
the  world  with  an  immense  number  of  crude 
and  boyish  works.”  It  is  necessary  only  to 
inspect  many  German  volumes  to  see  that 
they  are  just  the  produce  of  a  note-book ; 
that  the  task  has  begun  and  ended  in  the 
cartinor  of  so  much  rubbish,  and  shootingr  it 
out  into  a  bookseller’s  shop ;  where,  at  the 
best,  it  may  serve  as  a  collection  of  materials 
for  an  edifice  which  somebody  else  is  to  build. 
Profuse  reading  is  often  their  only  character¬ 
istic  ;  and  not  always  is  there  any  sure  sign 
of  this ;  for  the  prodigal  references  with 
which  page  after  page  in  many  such  works 
is  half  filled,  are  often  slavishly  copied  from 
other  writers,  and  the  parade  of  learning  is 
as  empty  as  it  is  superfluous.  Niebuhr  bit¬ 
terly  complains  of  this  practice ;  and  justly 
stifrmatizes  it  as  one  of  the  dishonest  tricks 
of  literature.  He  himself  tells  us,  and  we 
doubt  not  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  distinctly  specifying  all  those  ci¬ 
tations  which,  though  employed  by  him,  had 
not  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  study  of  his  authorities ;  and  con¬ 
tends,  that  wherever  a  reference  has  been 
suggested  by  another,  the  secondary  as  well 
as  the  primary  authority  should  be  given, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  of  obligation. 
We  fear,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  this  remedy 
would  not  cure  the  evil ;  or  rather  that  it 
would  increase  it.  The  pages  of  these  mer¬ 
ciless  writers  would  be  twice  as  dull  from 
this  double  *‘bestowment  of  their  tedious¬ 
ness  ;”  they  would  delight  in  troubling  the 
reader  with  the  whole  history  of  each  long 
literary  chase ;  and  consider  a  double,  or, 
still  better,  a  quadruple  array  of  references, 
(though  only  a  series  of  transcriptions,)  as  a 
prouder  proof  of  their  erudition.  What  is 
really  required  is,  that  the  Avriter  should 
honestly  endeavor  to  make  his  citations  as 
few,  not  as  many,  as  possible ;  and  confine 
himself  to  the  most  decisive,  brief,  and  ac¬ 
cessible.  As  it  is,  the  references  are  often 
such,  that  scarcely  three  readers  in  ten  could 
consult  them,  if  they  would ;  and  scarcely 
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one  out  of  the  three  would  if  he  could ; 
while  perhaps,  nearly  as  often,  the  very 
point  thus  formidably  supported  is  a  fact  for 
which  no  references  are  wanted  at  all ;  in 
which  the  authorities  are  the  only  things  that 
require  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  proofs  the 
only  things  that  need  verification.  Doubt¬ 
less,  this  parade  of  references  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  for  what  Whately  calls  the  ** fallacy 
of  references ;”  that  is,  in  support  of  some 
questionable  point,  and  in  the  hope  “  that 
not  one  reader  out  of  twenty  will  be  at  the 
pains”  to  verify  their  relevancy,  or  rather  to 
detect  their  impertinence.  But  quite  as  of¬ 
ten,  they  are  used  for  mere  ostentation. 

Those  authors,  whose  subjects  require 
them  to  be  voluminous,  Avill  do  well,  if  they 
would  be  remembered  as  long  as  possible, 
not  to  omit  a  duty,  which  authors  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  especially  modem  authors,  are  too 
apt  to  neglect — that  of  appending  to  their 
works  a  good  index.  For  their  deplorable 
deficiencies  in  this  respect.  Professor  De 
Morgan,  speaking  of  historians,  assigns  the 
curious  reason,  “  that  they  think  to  oblige 
their  readers  to  go  through  them  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  by  making  this  the  only  w’ay 
of  coming  at  the  contents  of  their  volumes. 
They  are  much  mistaken ;  and  they  might- 
learn  from  their  own  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  writings  of  others,  how  their  own  Avill  be 
used  in  turn.”*  We  think  that  the  unwise 
indolence  of  authors  has  probably  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  matter,  than  the  reasons 
thus  humorously  assigned ;  but  the  fact 
which  he  proceeds  to  mention  is  incontesta¬ 
bly  true.  “No  Avriter,”  (of  this  class,)  says 
he,  “  is  so  much  read  as  the  one  who  makes 
a  good  index,  or  so  much  cited.” 

Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  fate  of 
books  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Idler, 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  an  author’s  choos¬ 
ing  a  theme  of  enduring  interest,  if  he  would 
be  remembered ;  and  contrasts  the  once 
enormous  popularity  of  “  Hudibras”  with  its 
present  comparative  neglect.  Alas !  we  fear 
that  this  is  but  an  insufficient  •  antiseptic. 
Though  it  is  generally  necessary,  if  an  au¬ 
thor  would  have  even  a  chance  of  living, 
that  he  should  take  no  temporary  topic,  he 
may  choose  the  most  enduring,  and  be  ephe¬ 
meral  notwithstanding  ;  and  what  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  is,  that  he  may  even 
treat  his  subject  w’^ell,  and  yet  be  forgotten. 
But  we  suspect  that  this  caution  is  of  little 


*  References  for  the  History  of  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  in  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac, 
1843,  p.  42. 
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importance.  Such  is  the  vigor  of  great  gen¬ 
ius — and  without  it  nothing  will  remember¬ 
ed — that  where  there  is  that,  it  will  triumph 
over  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  topic  of  eva¬ 
nescent  interest.  Pascal’s  “  Provincial  Let¬ 
ters”  are  still  read,  we  apprehend,  quite  as 
frequently  as  Bossuet’s  “  Discourse  on  Uni¬ 
versal  History,”  and  even  “  Hudibras”  a 
good  deal  more  than  Johnson’s  own 
“  Irene while  the  obscurities  of  some  cele¬ 
brated  satire, — the  very  name  of  a  Bufo  or  a 
Bavius, — shall  for  ages  continue  to  provoke 
and  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  stolid  com¬ 
mentator,  who  might  just  as  profitably  be 
engaged,  with  Addison’s  virtuoso,  in  the 
chase  of  butterflies  or  the  collection  of 
cockle-shells. 

If  genius  would  attain  its  uttermost  lon¬ 
gevity,  another  condition  it  must  submit  to 
is,  that  of  despising  an  ad  captandum  com¬ 
pliance  with  transient  tastes,  and  the  affecta¬ 
tion  or  peculiarities  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  hope  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a  school.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  literary  fashions,  like 
others,  may  be  extensive  and  prevalent  for  a 
time ;  but  they  expire  with  the  age.  Great 
genius  for  a  while  will  consecrate  almost  any 
eccentricities,  and.  even  acquire  for  them 
great  temporary  popularity.  But  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether,  where  there  is 
great  genius  and  where  it  has  succeeded  by 
such  artifices,  it  might  not,  even  among  its 
contemporaries,  have  gained  equal  applause 
at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  simplicity  and  na¬ 
ture.  But,  at  all  events,  let  the  writer  who 
attempts  to  attain  fame  by  any  such  fantas¬ 
tic  methods,  recollect  how  ridiculous  a  reign¬ 
ing  fashion  looks  a  century  afterwards ;  for 
not  less  ridiculous  will  then  appear  every 
thing  that  bears  the  mark  of  affectation  and 
mannerism,  however  successful  for  a  time. 
The  Euphuism  of  Elizabeth’s  day  is  now 
viewed  only  with  contemptuous  wonder ; 
and  even  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  still  retains 
a  large  measure  of  popularity,  would  have 
retained  far  more,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
antitheses  and  his  Latinisms.  Addison, 
though  nearly  a  century  earlier,  is  still  more 
admired,  and  without  any  deductions. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  in  so  vast 
a  majority  of  cases  the  hope  of  immortality 
is  a  dream,  it  does  not  much  matter  how 
men  write.  Success,  though  ephemeral,  is 
the  great  point.  To  this  we  have,  of  course, 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  we  trust,  many 
would  rather  not  gain  reputation  at  all,  du¬ 
rable  or  brief,  by  a  departure  from  simplicity 
and  nature ;  and  that,  though  immortality 
be  out  of  the  case,  a  gentle  decay  and  serene 


old  age  have  always  been  thought  desira¬ 
ble  things,  rather  than  a  sudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  dissolution.  Immortality  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  but  euthanasia  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  book 
as  the  London  Catalogue,  one  is  struck, 
amidst  the  apparent  mutations  in  literature, 
with  the  seemingly  fixed  and  unchanging  in¬ 
fluence  of  two  portions  of  it ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Classics  and  the  Bible.  Much  of 
the  literature  produced  by  both,  partakes,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fate  which  attends  other  kinds ; 
the  books  they  severally  elicit,  whether  criti¬ 
cal  or  theological,  pass  away ;  but  they 
themselves  retain  their  hold  on  the  human 
mind,  become  engrafted  into  the  literature 
of  every  civilized  nation,  and  continue  to 
evoke  a  never-ending  series  of  volumes  in 
their  defense,  illustration,  or  explication. 
On  a  very  moderate  computation  we  think  it 
may  be  affirmed,  from  an  inspection  of  this 
catalogue,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
works  it  contains  are  the  consequence,  more 
or  less  direct,  of  the  two  portions  of  literature 
to  which  we  here  refer ;  in  the  shape  of  new 
editions,  translations,  commentaries,  gram¬ 
mars,  dictionaries,  or  historical,  chronologi¬ 
cal,  and  geographical  illustrations. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  have 
indeed  a  paradoxical  destiny.  They  cannot, 
it  seems,  grow  old ;  and  time,  which  “  anti- 
quates  antiquity  itself,”  to  use  an  expression 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  still  leaves  them  un¬ 
touched.  The  ancients  alone  possessed  in 
perfection  the  art  of  embalming  thought. 
The  severe  taste  which  surrounds  them,  has 
operated  like  the  pure  air  of  Egypt  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that 
country ;  where  travellers  tell  us  that  the 
traces  of  the  chisel  are  often  as  sharp,  and 
the  colors  of  the  paintings  as  bright,  as  if  the 
artists  had  quitted  their  work  but  yesterday. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  even  the 
most  utilitarian  despiser  of  the  classics  can 
hardly  sneer  at  them.  From  being  selected 
by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  civilized 
nations,  (the  moment  they  become  worthy 
of  the  name,)  as  an  integral  element  in  all 
liberal  education,  as  the  masters  of  language 
and  models  of  taste,  these  venerable  authors 
play,  as  this  catalogue  shows,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  even  in  the  commercial  transactions 
of  mankind.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  these 
ancient  spirits  furnishing  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  modem  world  with  their  daily 
bread ;  and  in  the  employment  they  give  to 
so  many  thousands  of  schoolmasters,  editors, 
commentators,  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
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Ushers,  constituting  a  very  positive  item  in 
the  industrial  activity  of  nations.  A  political 
economist,  thinking  only  of  his  own  science, 
should  look  with  respect  on  the  strains  of 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  w  hen  he  considers  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  have  probably 
produced  more  material  wealth  than  half  the 
mines  which  human  cupidity  has  opened,  or 
half  the  inventions  of  the  most  mechanical 
age,  if  we  except  the  loom,  the  steam  en¬ 
gine,  and  a  few  score  more.  It  is  very  fool¬ 
ish  of  mankind,  some  may  say,  to  allow 
them  this  varied  and  permanent  influence. 
But  into  that  question  we  need  not  enter. 
We  are  speaking  as  to  the  fact  only ;  and 
shall  leave  mankind  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Bible,  supposing  it  other  than  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  presents  us  with  a  still  more 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  space  which  it 
occupies  throughout  the  continued  history  of 
literature.  We  see  nothing  like  it;  and  it 
may  well  perplex  the  infidel  to  account  for 
it.  Nor  need  his  sagacity  disdain  to  enter  a 
little  more  deeply  into  its  possible  causes, 
than  he  is  usually  inclined  to  do.  It  has 
not  been  given  to  any  other  book  of  religion, 
thus  to  triumph  over  national  prejudices, 
and  lodge  itself  securely  in  the  heart  of  great 
communities,  varying  by  every  conceivable 
,  diversity  of  language,  race,  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  indeed  agreeing  in  nothing  but  a 
veneration  for  itself.  It  adapts  itself  with 
facility  to  the  revolutions  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  shake  to  pieces  all  things  else ; 
and  flexibly  accommodates  itself  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  society  and  the  changes  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Even  conquests — the  disorganization 
of  old  nations — the  formation  of  new — do 
not  affect  the  continuity  of  its  empire.  It 
lays  hold  of  the  new  as  of  the  old,  and 
transmigrates  with  the  spirit  of  humanity ; 
attracting  to  itself,  by  its  own  moral  power, 
in  all  the  communities  it  enters,  a  ceaseless 
intensity  of  effort  for  its  propagation,  illus¬ 
tration,  and  defense.  Other  systems  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  usually  delicate  exotics,  and  will 
not  bear  transplanting.  The  gods  of  the 
nations  are  local  deities,  and  reluctantly  quit 
their  native  soil ;  at  all  events  they  patronize 
only  their  favorite  races,  and  perish  at  once 
when  the  tribe  or  nation  of  their  worshippers 
becomes  extinct ;  often  long  before.  Noth¬ 
ing,  indeed,  is  more  difficult  than  to  make 
foreigners  feel  any  thing  but  the  utmost  in¬ 
difference  (except  as  an  object  of  philosophic 
curiosity)  about  the  religion  of  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  no  portion  of  their  national  lite¬ 
rature  is  regarded  as  more  tedious  or  unat¬ 
tractive  than  that  which  treats  of  their  the  • 
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ology.  The  elegant  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome  made  no  proselytes  among  other 
nations,  and  fell  hopelessly  the  moment  they 
fell.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet  has,  it  is  true, 
been  propagated  by  the  sword ;  but  it  has 
been  propagated  by  nothing  else;  and  its 
dominion  has  been  limited  to  those  nations 
who  could  not  reply  to  that  logic.  If  the 
Bible  be  false,  the  facility  with  which  it 
overleaps  the  otherwise  impassable  bounda¬ 
ries  of  race  and  clime,  and  domiciliates  itself 
among  so  many  different  nations,  is  assured¬ 
ly  a  far  more  striking  and  wonderful  proof 
of  human  ignorance,  perverseness  and  stu¬ 
pidity,  than  is  afforded  in  the  limited  preva¬ 
lence  of  even  the  most  abject  superstitions  ; 
or,  if  it  really  has  merits  which,  though  a 
fable,  have  enabled  it  to  impose  so  compre¬ 
hensively  and  variously  on  mankind,  won¬ 
derful  indeed  must  have  been  the  skill  in  its 
composition  ;  so  wonderful  that  even  the  in¬ 
fidel  himself  ought  never  to  regard  it  but 
with  the  profoundest  reverence,  as  far  too 
successful  and  sublime  a  fabrication  to  admit 
a  thought  of  scoff  or  ridicule.  In  his  last 
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illness,  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Sir  W. 
Scott  asked  Mr.  Lockhart  to -read  to  him. 
Mr.  Lockhart  inquired  what  book  he  would 
like.  “Can  you  ask?”  said  Sir  Walter — 
“  there  is  but  one  ;”  and  requested  him  to 
read  a  ehapter  of  the  gospel  of  John. 
When  will  an  equal  genius,  to  whom  all 
the  realms  of  fiction  are  as  familiar  as  to 
him,  say  the  like  of  some  professed  revela¬ 
tion,  originating  among  a  race  and  associated 
j  with  a  history  and  a  clime  as  foreign  as 
those  connected  with  the  birth-place  of  the 
Bible  from  those  of  the  ancestry  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  ?  Can  we  by  any  stretch  of  imag¬ 
ination  suppose  some  Walter  Scott  of  a  new 
race  in  Australia  or  South  Africa,  saying  the 
same  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran  ? 

Wliile  so  large  a  portion  of  merely  human 
literature,  like  all  things  else  that  are  human, 
is  inscribed  with  “vanity,”  it  has  its  “ex¬ 
celling  glory”  too. 

Soberly  considered,  indeed,  the  writer  has 
enough  to  make  him  contented  with  his  vo¬ 
cation,  though  not  proud  of  it.  The  value  of 
books  does  not  depend  upon  their  durability ; 
nor  in  truth  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
philosopher  should  be  more  solicitous  about 
these  wasted  and  wasting  treasures  of  mind 
than  about  the  death  of  men,  or  the  decay  of 
the  cities  they  have  built,  or  of  the  empires 
they  have  founded  !  They  but  follow  the 
same  law  which  is  imposed  on  all  things  hu¬ 
man,  and  on  things  which  were  created  before 
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man.  Geologists  tell  us  of  vast  intervals  of 
time — myriads  of  years — passed  in  the  tardy 
revolutions  by  which  our  earth  was  prepared 
for  our  habitation,  and  during  which  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  animals  and  vegetables 
flourished  and  became  extinct ;  the  individu¬ 
als  always,  and  often  the  species  ;  the  term 
of  life  allotted  to  them,  and  their  place  in  the 
system,  being  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  develop¬ 
ment,  and  linked,  in  a  law  of  subserviency,  to 
the  successive  parts  and  the  various  phases 
of  one  vast  continuous  process.  Though 
permitted  and  organized  to  enjoy  their  brief 
term  of  life,  they  were  chiefly  important  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  future,  and  as  in¬ 
fluencing  that  future,  not  by  forming  part  of 
it,  but  by  having  been  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  arrival.  The  same  law  which  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  whole  history  of  the  geological 
eras,  appears  also  to  characterize  our  own  ; 
the  present  passes  away,  but  it  is  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  glorious  future.  As  these  geo¬ 
logical  periods  were  preparatory  to  the 
introduction  of  the  human  economy,  so  the 
various  eras  of  that  economy  itself  are  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  its  ultimate  and  perfect  develop¬ 
ment.  Individuals  and  nations  perish,  but 
the  progress  of  humanity  is  continued  ;  and 
in  this  persuasion,  the  author  who  has  in 
any  tolerable  measure  endeavored  conscien¬ 
tiously  “to  serve  his  generation” — awaking 
from  his  idle  dreams  of  immortality — must 
find,  like  every  other  man  who  has  done  the 
same  in  other  ways,  his  grounds  of  resigna¬ 
tion  and  consolation.  It  is  pleasing,  with 
the  elder  Pliny,  whose  judgment  is  sanctioned 
by  Leibnitz  and  Gibbon,  to  believe  that 
scarcely  any  book  w^as  ever  written  (not 
positively  immoral)  which  did  not  contain 
something  valuable ;  *  some  contribution, 
however  small,  to  the  general  stock  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  and  still  preserved,  in  other 
forms,  for  succeeding  ages,  though  the  book 
itself,  like  its  author,  had  become  food  for 
worms  ;  or  something  which  tended  to  mould 
and  influence  some  contemporary  mind  des¬ 
tined  to  act  with  greater  power  on  distant 
generations.  The  whole  gigantic  growth  of 
human  knowledge  and  science  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  those  deposits  which  geologists 
describe,  full  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life — beautiful  once,  and  beneficial 
still.  The  luxuriant  foliage  and  huge  forest 
growth  of  science  and  literature  "which  now 
overshadow  us,  are  themselves  rooted  in 
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strata  of  decaying  or  decayed  mind,  and  de¬ 
rive  their  nourishment  from  them  ;  the  very 
soil  we  turn  is  the  loose  detritus  of  thought, 
washed  down  to  us  through  long  ages.  In 
the  world  of  intellect,  as  in  the  world  of  mat¬ 
ter,  though  “  vanity”  is  written  on  all  things, 
and  oblivion  awaits  man  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  yet  is  it  also  sublimely  true,  that  in 
both  .alike  death  is  itself  the  germ  of  life  ;  and 
new  forms  of  glory  and  beauty  spring  from 
the  dust  of  desolation. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  more  special  topics 
from  which  the  repining  author  may  derive 
consolation.  One  is,  that,  as  the  number  of 
readers  will  be  perpetually  increased,  though 
it  may  be  true  that  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  of  them  will  bear  an  ever  diminishing 
ratio  to  the  absolute  accumulations  of  hu¬ 
man  science  and  literature,  far  more  of  both 
will  be  preserved  in  the  memories  of  man¬ 
kind  collectively ;  and  each  writer,  worthy 
to  live  at  all,  will  find,  not  indeed  temples 
thronged  with  admiring  w-orshippers  and 
altars  steaming  with  sacrifices,  but  at  all 
events  a  little  oratory  here  and  there,  where 
some  solitary  devotee  will  be  paying  his 
homage,  lie  cannot  hope  to  be  a  Jupiter 
Capitolinus ;  but  he  m.ay  be  the  household 
god  of  some  quiet  hearth,  and  receive  there 
his  modest  oblation  and  his  pinch  of  daily 
incense. 

A  still  further  consolation  remains  for 
even  those  who  dare  not  hope  for  so  much 
as  this  species  of  obscure  fame.  If  not  pre¬ 
served  entire,  they  will  yet  be  remembered 
by  fragments  ;  in  volumes  of  specimens  and 
extracts,  or  happier  still,  embalmed  in  those 
vast  w^orks  which  will  consign  to  posterity 
the  history  of  great  nations,  with  the  Avhole 
story  of  their  political,  social,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  development.  How  many  authors,  else 
utterly  forgotten,  will  leave  minute  relics  of 
themselves  in  the  notes  and  citations  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay ! 
It  is  but  a  plank  from  the  wTCck,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  it  is  something. 

Nor  do  the  fond  author’s  hopes  end  here. 
We  hav’^e  compared  the  vast  relics  of  dec.ayed 
and  mouldering  literature  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  rem.ains  on  which  our  living  world 
flourishes ;  in  which  it  fastens  its  roots,  and 
over  which  it  waves  its  luxuriance.  A 
fanciful  mind  might  pursue  the  analogy  a 
little  further  and  discern  some  resemblance 
between  the  mutations  and  revolutions  of 
literature  .and  books,  and  those  incomparably 
greater,  and  yet,  to  us,  scarcely  more  inter¬ 
esting  changes  which  have  swept  over  the 
surface  of  the  material  world.  Geologists 
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tell  us  of  the  successive  submersion  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  vast  tracts  of  earth,  now  rich  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  then  buried  for 
unnumbered  ages  in  oblivion,  then  again  re¬ 
appearing  to  the  light  of  day,  and  bearing, 
dank  and  dripping  from  the  ocean  bed,  the 
memorials  of  their  past  glories.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  treasures  of  buried  litera¬ 
ture.  Long  whelmed  beneath  the  inunda¬ 
tions  of  barbarism,  or  buried  in  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  war  and  conquest,  we  see  them, 
after  centuries  of  “  cold  obstruction,”  once 
more  coming  to  light,  the  fossil  remains  of 
ancient  life — forms  of  power,  of  beauty,  or 
deformity — characterized  indeed  by  many 
analogies  to  the  present  species  of  organized 
life,  but  also  by  many  differences. 

The  revival  of  classical  literature,  after  the 
dark  ages,  was  the  greatest  and  most  splendid 
of  these  recoveries  of  the  past ;  and  must 
liave  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  witnessed  it,  emotions  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  with  which  men  gazed  on  the 
treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  when 
those  ancient  cities  were  first  opened  to  the 
day.  Though  this  is  the  grandest  of  all 
such  restorations,  let  the  author  remember 
for  his  comfort,  (if  not  too  bashful,)  that  a 
similar  process  is  perpetually  going  on, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Discussions  and 
controversies,  which  had  been  hushed  for 
ages,  break  out  again,  like  long  silent  vol¬ 
canoes  ;  men  turn  with  renewed  eagerness  to 
the  opinions  of  persons  who  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  apparently  forever ;  and  names  which 
had  not  been  heard  for  centuries,  once  more 
fill  men’s  mouths  and  are  trumpeted  to  the 
four  winds.  A  pleasantly  oracular  saying, 
or  a  half-anticipation  of  some  newly  dis¬ 
covered  truth,  is  found  in  the  voluminous 
writinirs  of  an  ancient  author,  and  excites  a 
passing  glow  of  veneration  to  his  name  and 
works.  In  the  indefatigable  grubbings  and 
gropings  of  the  literary  antiquary  again, 
scarcely  any  author  need  despair  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  remembrance ;  of  producing  some 
curiosities  for  those  cabinets  where  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  worthless  of  relics  are 
preserved  with  impartial  veneration.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  his  spade  and  mattock  may 
not  bring  up.  What  honor  to  furnish  to  the 
Cuviers  of  critical  science,  though  but  in  a 
fossil  bone  or  shell,  a  theme  for  their  con¬ 
jectures  and  learned  dissertations ;  and  per¬ 
haps  be  even  constructed  into  a  more  mag¬ 
nificent  creature  than  nature  ever  made  the 
original !  Who  could  have  hoped,  a  few 
years  back,  to  see  the  reappearance  of  so 
much  of  our  early  literature  as  we  have 
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recently  witnsssed?  And  who  could  have 
anticipated  how  wide  a  range  the  transient, 
but  while  they  last,  most  active  fashions  of 
literary  research  would  take  ?  Now  it  is 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  antiquities ;  now 
local  traditions,  and  old  songs  and  ballads ; 
now  the  old  dramatists  have  their  turn,  and 
now  the  old  divines.  Who  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  venerable  Bede’s  “  opera 
omnia”  in  English  as  well  as  Latin,  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  the  glories  of  modern  typog¬ 
raphy  ?  ‘‘  It  is  hard  to  say,”  says  Sir 

Thomas  Browne,  speaking  of  our  bodies, 
“  how  often  we  are  to  be  buried  the  same 
may  be  said  of  our  minds ;  and  though  this 
successive  resurrection  and  entombment  is 
not  immortality,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  transmigration.  It  is  true  that  a  ma¬ 
licious  wit  might  hint  that  not  a  little  of  this 
exhumed  literature  is  immediately  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  dust,  and  that  its  resurrection 
is  but  for  a  second  celebration  of  its  obse¬ 
quies.  They  will  be  inclined  to  say  what 
Horace  Walpole  says  of  some  other  anti¬ 
quarian  recoveries,  “  What  signifies  raising 
the  dead  so  often,  when  they  die  the  next 
minute?” 

How  singular  has  been  the  destiny  of  Aris¬ 
totle  !  After  having  been  lost  to  the  world 
for  ages,  we  see  him  making  a  second  and 
wider  conquest,  and  femnding  the  most  dura¬ 
ble  and  absolute  despotism  of  mind  the  world 
has  ever  seen !  After  a  second  dethrone¬ 
ment,  he  is  now  fighting  his  way  back  to  no 
mean  empire — an  empire  promising  to  be  all 
the  more  permanent,  that  it  is  founded  in  a 
juster  estimate  of  his  real  claims  on  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  reverence  of  mankind,  and  that  he 
is  invited  to  wield  the  sceptre,  not  of  a  des¬ 
pot,  but  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 

But  our  author  sighs,  and  says  with  truth 
and  naivete,  “  there  are  so  few  Aristotles!” 
We  reply,  with  a  perseverance  in  suggesting 
consolation  worthy  of  Boethius  or  Mr.  Shan¬ 
dy,  that,  supposing  none  of  these  sedatives 
sufficient  to  soothe  wounded  vanity,  there 
are  still  others.  And  among  them,  assuredly 
not  the  least,  are  those  least  thought  of ;  we 
mean,  the  pleasure  of  composition  itself ; 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  an  author’s 
rewards ;  just  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
happiness  is  found,  not  in  the  object  we  pro¬ 
fessedly  seek,  but  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
and  in  the  energetic  employment  of  our  fac¬ 
ulties.  If,  indeed,  the  experience  of  Buflbn 
were  that  of  authors  in  general,  none  would 
deny  this,  and  the  passion  for  writing  would 
become  a  universal  madness.  Speaking  of 
the  hours  of  composition,  he  says,  “  These 
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are  the  most  luxurious  and  delightful  mo¬ 
ments  of  life ;  which  have  often  enticed  me 
to  pass  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  my  desk,  in 
a  state  of  transport ;  this  gratiBcation,  more 
than  glory,  is  my  reward.”*  But  we  fear 
that  there  are  not  a  few  writers,  and  of  no 
mean  fame,  who,  while  conceding  that  when 
their  minds  wrought  freely  and  their  facul¬ 
ties  lay  in  sunshine,  the  moments  of  compo¬ 
sition  were  among  the  happiest  of  their  life, 
would  also  affirm  that  those  in  which  they 
have  had  to  struix<rle  against  the  vis  inertia 
which  prevented  them  from  commencing 
their  task,  or  had  to  contend  with  half-formed 
conceptions  and  intractable  expressions,  till 
the  sun  broke  through  the  mist,  and  thought 
became  clear  and  words  obedient,  were 
among  the  most  painful.  Well  spoke  one 
who  has,  we  apprehend,  experienced  all  the 
raptures  and  all  the  agonies  of  composition : 

“  When  happiest  fancy  has  inspired  the  strains, 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  enthusiast  to  the  social  board, 
Haunts  him,  belated,  on  the  silent  plains. 

Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear 
At  last,  of  hinderance  and  obscurity. 

Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of 
mom.” 

We  are  inclined  to  place  the  pleasure  of 
writing  itself,  among  the  chief  incentives  of 
authorship  ;  and  the  proof  is  found  in  this, 
that  so  few  ever  stop  when  they  have  once 
begun,  not  even  for  neglect  or  poverty. 
There  are  millions  of  men,”  says  Byron, 
who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  few 
who  have  written  only  one.'*  And  Walter 
Scott’s  testimony  to  the  inveteracy  of  the 
cacoethes  scribendi  is  equally  strong.  Not 
even  the  ointment  of  sarcasm  and  satire  can 
cure  it. 

Perhaps  even  this  will  not  be  taken  as 
sufficient  compensation  ;  why  then  let  the  au¬ 
thor  remember  that  in  the  only  intelligible 
sense,  he  enjoys  almost  as  extensive  a  fame 
as  his  betters.  There  is  a  little  circle  of 
which  each  man  is  the  centre  ;  and  this  nar¬ 
row  theatre  is  generally  enough  for  the  ac¬ 
commodating  vanity  of  the  human  heart. 
Indeed,  it  is  of  that  microcosm  in  which  each 
man  dwells,  that  even  the  loftiest  ambition  is 
really  thinking,  when  it  whispers  to  itself 
some  folly  about  distant  regions  and  remote 
ages,  whose  unheard  plaudits  will  never 
greet  his  ear,  and  which  he  utterly  fails  to 


*  Cited  in  “Curiosities  of  Literature.”  See  the 
whole  of  the  amusing  anecdotes  on  Literary  Com¬ 
position. 


realize.  It  is,  after  all,  the  applause  of  the 
familiar  friends,  among  whom  he  daily  lives, 
that  he  craves  and  loves.  It  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  Musseus  was  ever  so  delighted 
wdth  the  thought  of  posthumous  renown,  as 
he  was  when  his  little  boy,  discovering  from 
an  up-stairs  window  a  fresh  troop  of  visitors 
coming,  as  the  child  supposed,  with  the 
usual  offering  of  congratulations  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  sudden  success,  cried  out,  “  Here  are 
more  people  coming  to  praise  papa  !” 

Should  our  friends  and  family  form  too 
small  a  sphere  for  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
self-love,  we  must  needs  content  ourselves 
with  the  questionable  comfort  suggested  in 
the  case  of  our  literal  death,  not  only  by 
Cicero,  and  his  imitator  Mr.  Shandy,  but  by 
all  other  consolers,  from  the  time  of  Job’s 
comforters  downwards ;  that  is  the  **  com¬ 
mon  lot,”  and  that  “  what  is  the  doom  of  our 
betters  is  good  enough  for  us.”  Nor  will 
vanity  fail  to  whisper,  Not  the  worthless 
alone  are  forgotten — gold,  silver,  pearls  and 
jewels  strew  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
not  the  will  of  man,  but  the  law  of  nature, 
that  I  should  die.” 

In  truth,  for  an  honest  man,  the  single 
sentence  already  quoted  from  Pliny  will  be 
consolation  enough.  Like  ever}'  other  honest 
man  who  does  his  duty  to  the  present  hour, 
and  who  dreams  not  of  asking  immortality 
for  his  merits,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  the 
writer,  to  have  “  served  his  generation.”  Nor 
need  we  say,  in  how  important  a  degree 
each  individual  has  done  this  !  It  is  a  topic 
easily  improved  upon,  by  the  happy  facility 
of  human  vanity ;  for  all  are  ready  enough 
to  believe,  and  certainly  authors  as  much  as 
any,  that  they  have  not  trifled  life  away ; 
and  to  think  of  their  doings  much  as  Uncle 
Toby  did  of  his  mimic  fortifications ;  “  Heav¬ 
en  is  my  witness,  brother  Shandy,  that  the 
pleasure  I  have  taken  in  these  things,  and 
that  infinite  delight  in  particular,  which  has 
attended  my  sieges  in  my  bowling-green,  has 
arose  within  me,  and  I  hope  in  the  Corpo¬ 
ral  too,  from  the  consciousness  we  both  had, 
that  in  carrying  them  on  we  were  answering 
the  great  ends  of  our  creation.” 

But,  without  a  gibe,  the  destiny  of  the 
honest  writer,  even  though  but  moderately  ^ 
successful,  and  much  more,  if  long  and  widely 
popular,  is  surely  glorious  and  enviable.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  is  to  die,  for  we  do  not 
count  the  record  of  a  name  when  the  works 
are  no  longer  read  as  anything  better  than 
an  epitaph,  and  even  that  may  vanish  ;  yet, 
i  to  come  into  contact  with  other  minds,  even 
I  though  for  limited  periods,  to  move  them  by 
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a  silent  influence,  to  co-operate  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  chfiracter,  to  mould  their  habits 
of  thought,  to  promote  the  dominion  of  truth 
and  virtue,  to  exercise  a  spell  over  those  we 
have  never  seen  and  never  can  see — in  other 
climes,  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe,  and 
when  the  hand  that  wrote  is  still  forever — 
is  surely  a  most  wonderful  and  even  awful 
prerogative.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of 
the  immediate  influence  of  spirit  on  spirit 
than  anything  else  with  which  this  world 
presents  us.  It  is  of  a  purely  moral  nature ; 
it  is  also  silent  as  the  dew — invisible  as  the 
wind  !  We  can. adequately  conceive  of  such 
an  influence  only  by  imagining  ourselves,  un¬ 
der  the  privilege  of  the  ring  of  Gyges,  to 
gaze,  invisible,  on  the  solitary  reader  as  he 
pores  over  a  favorite  author,  and  watch  in 
his  countenance,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  reflection 
of  the  page  which  holds  him  captive ;  now 
knitting  his  brow  over  a  difficult  argument, 
and  deriving  at  once  discipline  and  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  effort — now  relaxing  into  smiles 
at  wit  and  humor — now  dwelling  with  a  glis¬ 
tening  eye  on  tenderness  and  pathos — and  in 
either  case,  the  subject  of  emotions  which 
not  only  constitute  the  mood  of  the  moment, 
but  in  their  measure  co-operate  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  those  habits  which  issue  in  character 
and  conduct ;  now  yielding  up  some  fond 
illusion  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  anon  be¬ 
trayed  into  another  by  the  force  of  sophistry ; 
now  rebuked  for  some  vice  or  folly,  and  bind¬ 
ing  himself  with  renewed  vows  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  virtue  ;  and  now  sympathizing  with 
the  too  faithful  delineation  of  vicious  pas¬ 
sions  and  depraved  pleasures,  and  strength¬ 
ening  by  one  more  rivet  the  dominion  of  evil 
over  the  soul !  Surely,  to  be  able  to  wield 
such  a  power  as  this  implies,  in  any  degree, 
and  for  limited  periods,  is  a  stupendous  at¬ 
tribute  ;  one  which,  if  more  deeply  pondered, 
would  frequently  cause  a  writer  to  pause  and 
tremble,  as  though  his  pen  had  been  the  rod 
of  an  enchanter. 

Happy  those  who  have  wielded  it  well, 
and  who 

“  Dying  leave  no  line  they  wish  to  blot” 

Happier,  far  happier  such,  in  the  prospect 
of  speedy  extinction,  than  those  whose  loftier 
genius  promises  immortality  of  fame,  and 
whose  abuse  of  it  renders  that  immortality  a 
curse.  Melancholy  indeed  is  the  lot  of  all, 
whose  high  endowments  have  been  w'orse 
than  wasted ;  who  have  left  to  that  world 
which  they  were  born  to  bless,  only  a  legacy 
of  shame  and  sorrow ;  whose  vices  and  fol¬ 


lies,  unlike  those  of  other  men,  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  die  with  them,  but  continue  active 
for  evil  after  the  men  themselves  are  dust. 

It  becomes  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a 
writer  to  remember  this.  The  ill  which 
other  men  do,  for  the  most  part  dies  with 
them.  Not  indeed  that  this  is  literally  true, 
even  of  the  obscurest  of  the  species.  We 
are  all  but  links  in  a  vast  chain  which 
stretches  from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  all  things,  and  unconsciously 
receive  and  transmit  a  subtle  influence.  As 
we  are,  in  great  measure,  what  our  forefathers 
made  us,  so  our  posterity  will  be  what  we 
make  them ;  and  it  is  a  thought  which  may  w  ell 
make  us  both  proud  and  afraid  of  our  destiny. 

But  such  truths,  though  universally  appli¬ 
cable,  are  more  w'orthy  of  being  pondered 
by  great  authors  than  by  any  other  class  of 
men.  These  outlive  their  age ;  and  their 
thoughts  continue  to  operate  immediately  on 
the  spirit  of  their  race.  How  sad,  to  one 
who  feels  that  he  has  abused  his  high  trust, 
to  know  that  he  is  to  perpetuate  his  vices  ; 
that  he  has  spoken  a  spell  for  evil,  and  can¬ 
not  unsay  it ;  that  the  poisoned  shaft  has  left 
the  bow  and  cannot  be  recalled !  If  we 
might  be  permitted  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  a  part  of  tlie  rew\ard  or  punishment  of 
departed  spirits,  to  revisit  this  lower  world 
and  to  trace  the  good  t)r  evil  consequences  of 
their  actions,  wdiat  more  deplorable  condition 
can  be  conceived  than  that  of  a  great  but 
misguided  genius,  taught,  before  he  departed, 
the  folly  of  his  course,  and  condemned  to 
witness  its  effects  without  the  pow’er  of  ar¬ 
resting  them  ?  How  would  he  sigh  for  the 

o  ^  o 

dav  which  shall  cover  his  fame  with  a  wel- 
come  cloud,  and  bury  him  in  the  once  dreaded 
oblivion !  How  would  he  covet  as  the  high- 
est  boon  the  loss  of  that  immortality  for 
which  he  toiled  so  much  and  so  long  !  With 
what  feelings  would  he  see  the  productions 
of  his  wit  and  fancy,  proscribed  and  loathed 
by  every  man  whose  love  and  veneration  are 
worth  possessing !  With  what  anguish  would 
he  see  the  subtle  poison  he  had  distilled  take 
hold  of  innocence ;  watch  the  first  blushes 
of  still  ingenuous  shame,  see  them  fade  away 
from  the  cheek  as  evil  became  familiar,  trace 
in  his  influence  the  initial  movements  in  that 
long  career  of  agony,  and  remorse,  and  shame 
which  awmits  his  victims ;  and  shudder  to 
think  that  those  whose  faith  he  has  destroyed, 
or  whose  morals  he  has  corrupted,  may  find 
him  out  in  the  world  of  spirits,  to  tax  him  as 
their  seducer  to  infamy  and  crime  !* 

♦  To  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  must,  we  fear, 
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Even  such  authors,  however,  will  reach 
the  oblivion  they  have  desired  at  last ;  for 
this  must  be  the  ultimate  doom  (whatever  | 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case)  of  all  ; 
who  have  set  at  defiance  the  maxims  of  j 
decency,  morality,  and  religion — however  1 
bright  their  genius,  and  however  vast  their  | 
powers.  As  the  world  grows  older,  and,  we  ! 
trust,  better — as  it  approximates  to  that  state  | 
of  religious  and  moral  elevation  which  Chris-  j 
tianity  warrants  us  to  anticipate,  many  a  | 
production  which  a  licentious  age  has  par-  j 
doned  for  its  genius,  will  be  thrown  aside  in  | 
spite  of  it.  In  that  day,  if  genius  rebelliously  | 
refuse,  as  it  assuredly  will  not — for  the  | 
highest  genius  has  not  even  hitherto  refused  | 
— to  consecrate  itself  to  goodness,  the  world  | 
will  rather  turn  to  the  humblest  productions  | 
which  are  instinct  with  virtue,  than  to  the  j 
fairest  works  of  genius,  when  polluted  by  j 
vice.  In  a  word,  the  long  idolatry  of  intel¬ 
lect  which  has  enslaved  the  world  will  be  } 
broken  ;  and  that  world  will  perceive  that,  | 
bright  as  genius  may  be,  virtue  is  brighter  j 
still.  I 

Happy  the  writers  who,  if  destined  to  live  | 
so  long,  have,  with  souls  prophetic  of  the  j 
great  change,  and  true  to  the  dictates  of  i 


be  left  to  the  more  unclouded  vision  of  another  world. 
Literary  vanity  is  almost  the  last  foible  that  is  sur¬ 
rendered  in  this.  There  is  much  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  keen  satire,  in  the  tale  which  Addi¬ 
son  tells  of  the  atheist,  who,  bewailing  on  his  death¬ 
bed  the  mischief  his  works  would  do  after  he  was  gone, 
quickly  repented  of  his  repentance,  when  his  spirit¬ 
ual  adviser  unhappily  sought  to  alleviate  his  grief  by 
assuring  him  that  his  arguments  were  so  weak,  and 
his  writings  so  little  known,  that  he  need  not  be  under 
any  apprehensions.  “Tlie  dying  man  had  still  so  much 
of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to 
the  heart  with  these  consolations  ;  and,  without  an¬ 
swering  the  good  man,  asked  his  friends  where  they 
had  picked  up  such  a  blockhead  I  and  whether  they 
thought  him  a  proper  person  to  attend  one  in  his 
condition  ?” 


morality  and  religion,  never  written  a  line 
but  what  after  ages  may  gratefully  turn  to 
for  solid  instruction  or  innocent  delight ;  and 
happy  also  all  who,  though  not  destined  to 
see  those  distant  times,  have  in  any  measure 
contributed  to  form  and  hasten  them. 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
Phajdrus,  describes  Socrates  as  contending 
for  the  superiority  of  oral  instruction,  by 
representing  books  as  silent.  The  inferiority 
of  the  written  word  to  the  living  voice  is  in 
many  respects  undeniable  ;  but  surely  it  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  its  diffusive  and  permanent  character. 
Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  Socrates, 
he  owes  it  almost  entirely  to  the  books  he 
refused  to  write  !  and  it  might  have  been 
greater  still  had  he  condescended  to  write 
some  of  his  own. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  all  human  literature 
— taking  it  collectively — is,  that  it  is  our 
pledge  and  security  against  the  retrograda- 
tion  of  humanity ;  the  effectual  breakwater 
against  barbarism  ;  the  ratchet  in  the  great 
wheel  of  the  world,  which,  even  if  it  stands 
still,  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  Epheme¬ 
ral  as  man’s  books  are,  they  are  at  least  not 
so  ephemeral  as  himself ;  and  consign  with¬ 
out  difficulty  to  posterity  what  would  other¬ 
wise  never  reach  them.  A  good  book  is  the 
Methuselah  of  these  latter  ages. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  lest  we  should 
have  reason  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of 
old  Fuller :  “  But  what  do  I,  speaking  against 
the  multiplicity  of  books  in  this  age,  who  tres¬ 
pass  in  this  nature  myself?  What  was  a 
learned  man’s  compliment,  may  serve  for  my 
confession  and  conclusion,  ‘  Multi  mei  similes 
hoc  morbo  laborant — ut  cum  scribere  nesciant, 
tamen  a  scribendo  temperare  non  possuit.^  ” 
Even  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  disposed  to  say  that  we  have 
illustrated  the  “  vanity”  without  proving  the 
“  literature. 


From  the  People’s  Joornal. 

“I  FEAR  TO  THINK  HOW  GLAD  I  AM!” 


How  still  and  solemn  is  the  night ! 

Thick  darkness  hangs  around; 

No  faintest  gleam  of  distant  light. 
No  softest  breath  of  sound. 

See  !  in  the  heavens  a  holy  star 
Comes  with  its  steady  ray, 

And  silently  from  near  and  far 


The  gloom  dissolves  away. 

So  on  my  life  sat  brooding  night ; 

But  Love’s  sweet,  steady  ray 
Brings  to  my  soul  a  cheerful  light. 
And  grief  dissolves  away. 

I  fear  to  think  how  glad  1  am  I 
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posers,  by  following  his  models,  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  which  he  had  left.  But  all  in  vain. 
Thousands  of  passages  intended  for  the  voice, 
but  certainly  much  more  appropriate  for  the 
violin,  were  crowded  into  the  cavatinas,  duos, 
&c.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  follow  the 
line  marked  out  by  the  great  master ;  but  as 
melody,  the  soul  of  the  whole,  was  wanting, 
the  attempts  fell  flat  to  the  ground.  Thus, 
for  many  years,  recourse  was  still  obliged  to 
be  had  to  Rossini ;  and  the  dilettanti,  while 
they  listened  w  ith  pleasure,  still  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  longint;  to  the  advent  of  a  new 
composer. 

These  hopes  were  not  entirely  frustrated, 
for  Bellini,  a  young  Sicdian,  appeared  in  the 
musical  world,  and,  by  judiciously  avoiding 
the  style  adopted  by  Rossini — in  the  success¬ 
ful  imitation  of  which  all  who  had  attempted 
it  had  failed — by  becoming  as  simple  as  the 
latter  w^as  complicated,  and  by  being  happily 
endowed  by  nature  w  ith  a  rich  vein  of  tender 
melody,  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  directing 
attention  to  himself,  and  in  withdrawing  it 
from  his  great  predecessor.  However,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  pleasure  of  the  musical 
world,  this  young  composer,  after  having 
written  several  charming  works,  died  sudden¬ 
ly,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  scene  was  then  left  to  Donizetti,  a 
voluminous  composer,  whose  operas  belong 
to  that  school  of  which  Bellini  may  be  said  to 
be  the  head.  Of  his  w’orks  may  be  cited 
“  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  founded  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  beautiful  tale,  w’hich  rivals  in 
popularity  any  of  the  operas  written  by  Bel¬ 
lini.  However,  Rossini  wras  still  far  from 
being  reached.  In  tenderness,  perhaps,  he 
was  equalled,  or  even  excelled,  but  in  spark¬ 
ling  brilliancy,  gaiety,  and  in  varied  beauty, 
his  competitors  were  far  behind. 

Thus,  since  the  advent  of  Rossini,  the 
Italian  lyric  stage  has  presented  little  novel¬ 
ty.  Composers  have  not  been  wanting ;  but 
none  of  them  has  possessed  that  creative 
faculty  wdiich  can  give  a  new  impulse  to  art, 


In  giving  a  short  account  of  the  state  of 
music  on  the  Continent,  we  cannot  commence 
better  than  by  remarking  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  times  when  arts  of  all  kinds  seem  to 
take  a  stand,  and  others  when  they  march 
onward  with  great  rapidity.  Leaving  Han¬ 
del,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  other  great  compo¬ 
sers  apart,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
epoch  when  Rossini  appeared,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  impetus  which  his  works  gave  to 
musical  progress,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  which  we  have 
above  stated.  For  a  period  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  his  beautiful  and  flowing  melodies 
have  been  heard  over  all  the  world ;  and 
even  now  many  of  them  retain  their  original 
freshness.  For  instance,  w'ho  has  not  listen¬ 
ed  with  pleasure  to  “  Di  tanti  palpiti,”  an  air 
w’hich  has  formed  one  of  our  stock  concert 
pieces,  and  which  has  been  ground  on  every 
barrel-organ  ever  since  its  composition.  But 
besides  his  power  over  melody,  Rossini  broke 
up  fresh  ground  ;  he  gave  vocal  music  quite  a 
new  character ;  he  wrote  down,  note  by  note, 
all  those  ornaments  which  former  composers 
were  wont  to  leave  to  the  judgment  and  caprice 
of  the  singer ;  besides  which,  he  gave  a  new 
and  varied  form  to  song  which  it  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  before  his  time.  Such  a  great  and  origi¬ 
nal  genius  w’as  not  without  a  host  of  imita¬ 
tors,  who  succeeded,  like  all  others,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  his  various  defects.  Thus  he  for 
many  years  remained  without  a  rival,  and 
every  other  composer  w'as,  in  a  manner, 
banished  from  the  scene.  At  one  period  the 
stream  of  deliirhtful  works  which  he  contin- 
ued  to  pour  forth  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
However,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world,  being 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  suddenly  ceased 
to  write ;  and  with  “  William  Tell,”  perhaps 
his  greatest  composition,  his  career  was  closed. 

On  the  Italian  stage,  where  much  more 
depends  upon  novelty  than  on  intrinsic  value, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  operas  of  Rossini, 
however  beautiful,  ceased  to  attract ;  and  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  a  host  of  inferior  com¬ 
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and  which  can  make  it  even  take  a  new  di¬ 
rection.  As  of  the  above  three  composers 
(who  are  the  most  remarkable  which  Italy, 
that  land  of  song,  has  produced  during  the 
present  century)  two  are  dead,  and  the  third 
has  been  resigned  to  inactivity,  it  remains 
only  for  us  to  speak  of  another,  whose  works 
have  found  their  way  into  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  who  may  at  present  be  called  the 
liead  of  the  Italian  school.  We  refer  to  M. 
Verdi. 

The  operas  of  this  composer  having  made 
a  great  sensation  over  all  Italy,  which,  we 
may  observe  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  the  dilettanti  in  Paris  and  London 
were  anxious  to  hear  them,  and  to  judge  for 
themselves.  The  result  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory ;  for  although  some  skill  and 
novelty  were  displayed  in  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  still  an  entire  absence  of  melody,  and  a 
straining  after  fantastical  effects,  caused  the 
works  of  the  new  composer  to  be  but  coldly 
received.  Novelty,  however,  is  a  certain  re¬ 
commendation  ;  and  a  new  opera  by  Verdi 
was  found  to  attract  about  as  large  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  an  old  one  by  Rossini  or  Donizetti. 
His  “  Jerusalem,”  which  is  a  French  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  “  I  Lombardi,”  was  brought  out 
at  the  Great  Opera  in  Paris  with  the  utmost 
splendor.  Neither  costs  nor  pains  were 
spared  to  insure  its  success.  It  had  a  mod¬ 
erate  run,  and  is  still  performed  occasionally. 
It,  however,  owes  a  great  part  of  its  good 
fortune  to  the  dresses,  scenery  and  decora¬ 
tions.  The  music  of  “  I  Lombardi”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  ffivorable  specimen  of  the  style 
of  Verdi ;  and  an  instrumental  movement, 
representing  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was  much 
and  justly  admired.  There  is,  however,  as 
is  usual  with  this  composer,  the  want  of  that 
divine  and  flowing  melody  which  we  find  so 
continuously  throughout  the  works  of  Ros¬ 
sini,  Bellini,  <fcc.  Many  of  the  vocal  pas¬ 
sages  are  also  but  ill  adapted  for  the  human 
voice,  and  require  a  straining  to  attain  them, 
which  is  equally  hurtful  to  the  performer 
and  disagreeable  to  the  hearer.  Thus  there 
is  little  hope  of  the  music  of  Verdi  ever  be¬ 
coming  popular,  or  of  its  creating  a  new'  era 
in  musical  history.  We  are,  therefore,  re¬ 
duced  to  live  on  hope,  as  certainly  the  man 
has  not  yet  appeared  who  w’ill  restore  to 
Italian  music  that  brilliancy  and  universality 
w'hich  it  acquired  under  the  creative  mind  of 
Rossini. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Meyerbeer, 
German  composers  have  furnished  us  with  no 
dramatic  music  of  the  first  class  for  a  long 
period.  Every  one  will  be  ready  to  acknowl¬ 


edge  the  just  claims  of  this  composer,  which 
are  founded  principally  on  the  two  French 
operas,  “  Les  Huguenots”  and  “  Robert  le 
Diable.”  Still,  in  England,  his  music  has 
never  been  completely  relished.  Last  season, 
the  “  Huguenots”  met  with  great  success 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ;  but,  we  might 
ask,  had  not  the  performers  a  greater  share 
of  it  than  the  composer?  In  our  opinion, 
the  music  of  Meyerbeer  w'ill  never  be  so  pop¬ 
ular  in  England  as  it  is  in  France.  It  does 
not  coincide  wdth  Enixlish  taste.  We  love  a 
graceful,  flowing  melody,  complete  in  itself, 
and  not  those  continued  changes  of  time  and 
key  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Meyer¬ 
beer.  Besides,  the  French  themselves,  who 
are  the  great  partisans  of  this  composer, 
admit  that  there  are,  both  in  “  Robert”  and 
in  the  “  Huguenots,”  des  longueurs,  which 
the  patience  of  an  English  audience  can 
never  submit  to.  On  this  account,  when 
these  operas  are  performed  in  England,  they 
are  generally  much  curtailed,  and,  we  think, 
judiciously  so.  Paris  is  at  present  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  for  his  new  opera  the 
“  Prophete.”  A  part  of  it  is  in  rehearsal,  of 
W'hich  report  speaks  fiivorably.  M.  Roger 
and  Madame  Viardot  will  doubtless  be  great 
elements  in  its  success.  No  pains  are  spared 
by  the  composer  in  drilling  his  company  ;  and 
the  administration  are  going  to  an  enormous 
expense,  so  as  to  produce  the  work  on  the 
grandest  scale  imaginable.  If  its  success 
equal  its  predecessors,  the  opera  will  have 
made  a  great  hit.  At  present,  there  is  much 
need  of  something  to  attract  the  musical 
public,  as  no  completely  successful  w’ork 
has  been  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Na¬ 
tion  for  a  long  period. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  French  com- 
posers,  we  have  much  better  accounts  lo 
give.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Auber  and  Ha- 
levy?  The  first  sparkling  w'ith  brilliancy,  and 
almost  rivalling  Ro.ssini  himself  in  the  riches 
of  his  fancy  ;  the  second  equally  great,  but  in 
another  style,  often  mingling  the  tender  and 
pathetic  with  the  gay  and  cheerful,  and  re¬ 
minding  us  of  Herold  or  Bellini.  “  Haydee” 
and  the  “  Val  d’Andorre”  are  both  charming 
w’orks,  and,  despite  of  politics,  insurrections, 
and  rev()lutions,have  continued  to  fill  the  Ope¬ 
ra  Comique  to  the  very  doors.  The  author 
even  of  such  works  as  the  “Domino  Noir” 
and  “  Fra  Diavolo”  has  gathered  fresh  laurels 
from  “  Haydee  ;”  and  the  “  Val  d’Andorre” 
W'ill  worthily  take  its  place  alongside  of  the 
‘‘.luive’'  and  “  Charles  VI.”  Both  “Hay¬ 
dee”  and  the  “  Val’Andorre”  have  been  ad¬ 
mirably  brought  out  and  performed.  The 
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greatest  care  has  been  everywhere  taken, 
even  down  to  the  minutest  details ;  wdiich, 
we  may  remark,  goes  a  great  w^ay  towards 
securing  the  success  of  a  musical  or  other 
dramatic  work.  With  Roger,  Boulo,  Her¬ 
man,  Leon,  (fee.,  and  Mesdames  Lavoye  and 
Darcier,  the  triumph  has  been  complete. 
Happy,  we  may  remark,  are  composers  to 
have  their  works  entrusted  to  such  interpret¬ 
ers  ;  and  fortunate  also  are  those  artistes  to 
liave  the  execution  of  such  beautiful  music 
confided  to  them. 

The  Paris  Italian  Opera  has  this  season 
proved  a  complete  failure.  Perceiving  the 
consequences  which  the  revolution  would 
liave  on  the  amusements  of  the  great,  and 
knowing  that  it  w'ould  break  in  pieces  that 
class  of  society  on  which  he  depended  for  suc¬ 
cess,  M.  Vatel,  the  late  director,  wdsely  re¬ 
signed  his  lease  to  M.  Dupin,  retiring  in  time, 
and  with  a  very  considerable  fortune.  This 
gentleman,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  low'ered  the  prices,  engaged  a  poor 
company,  and  thus  endeavored  to  carry  on 
the  theatre  on  a  second-class  principle.  In 
such  a  city  as  Paris  this  plan  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  and,  after  a  couple  of  months  of  a 
laniruishintr  existence,  the  doors  were  obliged 
to  be  closed.  But  when  a  theatre  is  in  case, 
speculators  are  never  wanting ;  and  thus,  after 
beinir  shut  durinjr  nearly  two  months,  con- 
sisting  of  the  best- part  of  the  season,  it  has 
again  been  opened.  The  promises  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  company  first  held  out  were 
very  great ;  they  have,  however,  been  but 
partially  realized.  Alboni  has  been  added, 
wdiich  is  a  great  feature.  She  is  the  only 
female  singer  of  any  great  note,  as  Grisi  has 
declined,  and  Persiani  is  in  England. 

In  Paris  there  have,  as  yet,  been  but  few 
good  concerts  given,  and  these  few  have  not 
been  so  fully  attended  as  had  been  expected. 
Mademoiselle  Teresa  Milanollo  was  welcomed 
back  with  pleasure.  This  gifted  young  artiste 
has  given  several  concerts,  in  which  her 
great  reputation  as  a  violinist  has  been  fully 
sustained.  Our  pleasure  is  tinctured  with 


regret,  when  w'e  have  to  record,  alongside 
of  her  success,  the  premature  death  of  her 
sister  from  chincough,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen.  The  Conservetoire  has  also  com¬ 
menced  its  annual  concerts.  The  orchestra, 
conducted  by  M.  Girard,  a  worthy  successor 
to  M.  Habeneck,.  is  truly  admirable.  No¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  instrumental  music  so 
well  performed  as  in  Paris.  Mozart,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Haydn,  &c.  generally  absorb  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  programme.  Vocal 
music  is  no  feature  in  these  concerts  ;  how¬ 
ever,  to  afford  a  little  variety,  one  or  two 
songs  are  generally  given  by  some  of  the 
female  singers  of  the  Opera.  Last  year,  at 
this  time,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  his 
young  wife  were  regular  attenders  ;  this  year 
some  stout  and  fortunate  republicans  occupy 
their  place.  Some  good  concerts  have  also 
been  given  at  the  Jardin  d’Hiver.  Amongst 
the  performers  we  find  the  names  of  Mes¬ 
dames  Dorus  Gras  and  Cinti  Damoreau,  to¬ 
gether  with  Alard,  the  violinist,  and  several 
others  of  note.  The  smaller  and  cheaper 
concerts  seem  to  meet  with  no  success. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  all  failed.  Musicians  in  Paris  are  at 
present,  perhaps,  the  most  suffering  class. 
During  the  last  six  months  many  have  not  had 
a  sixpence  to  live  upon.  The  carnival  balls 
have,  however,  at  last  commenced,  which 
will  afford  many  employment  who  are  now 
almost  destitute.  Sudden  political  revolu¬ 
tions  cause  great  social  disorders,  of  wdiich 
proposition  France  is  at  present  at  every 
point  a  great  example.  In  fact  years  may 
pass  away  before  she  returns  to  what  she 
was  a  twelvemonth  ago.  The  proverbial 
gaiety  of  fhe  French,  how^ever,  never  seems 
to  desert  them,  and  with  empty  pockets  they 
dance  at  Valentino  and  Prado  as  cheerfully 
as  ever.  Vive  la  bagatelle  will  always  be 
be  their  motto,  whether  they  live  under  a 
President,  a  King,  or  an  Emperor.  Such  is 
a  national  character  w'hich  trifles  seem  to 
please  and  satisfy. 
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From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 


Poems.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Fifth  edition. 
Tke  Princess,  a  Medley.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 


There  is  no  living  poet  who  more  justly 
demands  of  the  critic  a  calm  and  accurate  es¬ 
timate  of  his  claims  than  Alfred  Tennyson ; 
neither  is  there  one  whom  it  is  more  difficult 
accurately  and  dispassionately  to  estimate. 
Other  living  and  poetical  reputations  seem 
tolerably  well  settled.  The  older  bards  be¬ 
long  already  to  the  past.  Wordsworth  all 
the  world  consents  to  honor.  Living,  he  al¬ 
ready  ranks  with  the  greatest  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.  His  faults  even  are  no  longer  canvass- 
ed ;  they  are  frankly  admitted,  and  have  ceas¬ 
ed  to  disturb  us.  Every  man  of  original  ge¬ 
nius  has  his  mannerism  more  or  less  disa¬ 
greeable  ;  once  thoroughly  understood,  it  be¬ 
comes  our  only  care  to  forget  it.  No  one  now 
thinks  of  discovering  that  Wordsworth  is 
occasionally,  and  especially  when  ecclesias¬ 
tical  themes  overtake  him,  sadly  prosaic  ;  no 
one  is  now  more  annoyed  by  this  than  he  is 
at  the  school  divinity  of  Milton,  or  the  tan¬ 
gled,  elliptical,  helter-skelter  sentences  into 
which  the  impetuous  imagination  of  Shak- 
speare  sometimes  hurries  him.  Moore,  an¬ 
other  survivor  of  the  magnates  of  the  last 
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generation,  has  judgment  passed  upon  him 
with  equal  certainty  and  universality.  He, 
with  a  somewhat  different  fate,  has  seen  his 
fame  collapse.  He  no  longer  stalks  a  giant 
in  the  land,  but  he  has  dwindled  down  to  the 
most  delightful  of  minstrel-pages  that  ever 
brought  song  and  music  into  a  lady’s  cham¬ 
ber..  So  exquisite  are  his  songs,  men  willing¬ 
ly  forget  he  ever  attempted  anything  higher. 
We  have  no  other  remembrance  of  Tiis  Lalla 
Rookh  than  that  he  has  embedded  in  it  some 
of  those  gems  of  song — some  of  those  charm¬ 
ing  lyrics  which  scarcely  needed  to  be  set  to 
music  ;  they  are  melody  and  verse  in  one. 
They  sing  themselves.  If  his  fame  has  di¬ 
minished,  it  has  not  tarnished.  It  has  shrunk 
to  a  little  point,  but  that  little  point  is  bright 
as  the  diamond,  and  as  imperishable.  Of  the 
poets  more  decidedly  of  our  own  age  and 
generation,  there  are  but  few  whom  it  would 
be  thought  worth  while  to  estimate  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  high  standard  of  exellence.  The 


crowd  we  in  general  consent  to  praise  with 
indulgence,  because  we  do  not  look  upon 
them  as  candidates  for  immortality,  but 
merely  for  the  honors  of  the  day — a  social 
renown,  the  applause  of  their  contempora¬ 
ries,  the  palm  won  in  the  race  with  living 
rivals. 

Poetry  of  the  very  highest  order,  coupled 
with  much  affectation,  much  defective  writ¬ 
ing,  many  wilful  blunders,  renders  Alfred 
Tennyson  a  very  worthy  and  a  very  difficult 
subject  for  the  critic.  The  extreme  diversi¬ 
ty  and  unequal  merit  of  his  compositions 
make  it  a  very  perplexing  business  to  form 
any  general  estimate  of  his  writings.  The 
conclusion  the  critic  comes  to  one  moment, 
he  discards  the  next.  He  finds  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  satisfy  himself,  nor  can  ever  quite  de¬ 
termine  in  what  measure  praise  and  censure 
should  be  mixed.  At  one  time  he  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  charmed,  so  completely  delighted 
with  the  poet’s  verse,  that  he  is  disposed  to 
extol  his  author  to  the  skies ;  he  is  as  little 
inclined  to  any  captious  and  disparaging  crit¬ 
icism  as  lovers  are,  when  they  look,  how¬ 
ever  closely,  into  the  fair  face  which  has  en¬ 
chanted  them.  At  other  times,  the  page  be¬ 
fore  him  will  call  up  nothing  but  vexation 
and  annoyance.  Even  the  gleams  of  genuine 
poetry,  amongst  the  confusion  and  elaborate 
triviality  that  afflict  him,  will  only  add  to  his 
displeasure.  A  heap  of  rubbish  never  looks 
so  vile,  or  so  disagreeable,  as  when  a  fresh 
flower  is  seen  thrown  upon  it.  Were  Tenny¬ 
son  to  be  estimated  by  some  half-dozen  of 
his  best  pieces,  he  would  be  the  compeer  of 
Coleridge  and  of  Wordsworth — if  by  a  like 
number  of  his  worst  performances,  he  would 
be  raised  very  little  above  that  nameless  and 
unnumbered  crowd  of  dilettanti  versifiers, 
whose  utmost  ambition  seems  to  be  to  see 
themselves  in  print,  and  then,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  disappear — 

“One  moment  black,  then  gone  forever.” 

This  diversity  of  merit  is  not  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  diverse  nature  of  the  subject- 
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matter  which  the  poet  has  at  different  times 
treated ;  for  Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  us  the 
happiest  specimens  of  the  most  different 
styles  of  composition,  employed  on  a  singular 
variety  of  topics.  He  has  been  grave  and 
graceful,  playful  and  even  broadly  comic, 
with  complete  success.  As  a  finished  por¬ 
traiture  of  a  peculiar  state  of  mind — con¬ 
ceived  with  philosophic  truth,  and  embellish¬ 
ed  with  all  the  fascinating  associations  which  it 
is  the  province  of  poetry  to  call  around  us — 
nothing  could  surpass  the  poem  of  the  Lotos 
Eaters.  For  playfulness,  and  tender,  amo¬ 
rous  fancy — warm,  but  not  too  warm — spir¬ 
itual,  but  not  too  spiritual — we  shall  go  far 
before  we  find  a  rival  to  the  Talking  Oak, 
or  to  the  Day  Dream :  what  better  ballad 
can  heart  desire  than  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  ? 
And  how  well  does  a  natural  indignation 
speak  out  in  the  clear  ringing  verse  of  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere !  Specimens  of  the 
richly  comic,  as  we  have  hinted,  may  here 
and  there  be  found  :  we  have  one  in  our  eye 
which  we  shall  seek  an  opportunity  for  quot¬ 
ing.  In  harmonizing  metaphysic  thought 
with  poetic  imagery  and  expression,  he  does 
not  always  succeed ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
of  his  saddest  failures  arise  from  the  abortive 
attempt ;  yet  there  are  some  admirable 
passages  even  of  this  description  of  writing. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  difference  of  style 
aimed  at,  or  subject-matter  adopted,  which 
determines  whether  Tennyson  shall  be  suc¬ 
cessful  or  not.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that 
the  marked  inequality  in  his  compositions  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  some  were  written  at  an  earlier  age 
than  others  ;  that  some  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  youth,  and  others  of  his  matu¬ 
rity — that,  in  short,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
dates.  There  is  indeed  a  very  striking  differ¬ 
ence  between  those  poems  which  commence 
the  volume  and  bear  the  date  of  1830,  and 
the  other  and  greater  number,  which  bear  the 
date  of  1832  :  the  difference  is  so  great,  that 
we  question  whether  upon  the  whole  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Tennyson  would  not  have  been 
advanced  by  the  omission  altogether  from 
his  collected  works  of  this  first  portion  of  his 
poems ;  for  though  much  beauty  would  be 
lost,  far  more  blemish  would  be  got  rid  of. 
Still,  however,  as  the  same  inequality  pursues 
us  in  his  later  writings,  and  is  evident  even 
in  his  last  production — The  Princess — there 
remains  something  more  to  be  explained  than 
can  be  quite  accounted  for  by  the  mere  com¬ 
parison  of  dates.  This  something  more  we 
find  explained  in  a  bad  school  of  taste,  under 
the  influence  of  which  Mr.  Tennyson  com- 
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menced  his  poetic  authorship.  Above  this 
influence  he  often  rises,  but  he  has  never 
liberated  himself  from  it.  To  this  source  we 
trace  the  affectations  of  many  kinds  which 
deface  his  writings — affectation  of  a  super¬ 
refinement  of  meaning,  ending  in  mere  ob¬ 
scurity,  or  in  sheer  nonsense ;  affectation  of 
antique  simplicity  ending  in  the  most  jejune 
triviality  ;  experimental  metres  putting  the 
ear  to  torture ;  or  an  utter  disregard  of  all 
metre,  of  all  the  harmonies  of  verse,  together 
with  an  incessant  toil  after  originality  of 
phrase  ;  as  if  no  new  idea  could  be  express¬ 
ed  unless  each  separate  word  bore  also  an 
aspect  of  novelty. 

At  the  time  Tennyson  commenced  his 
career,  poetry  and  poets  were  in  a  some¬ 
what  singular  position.  Never  had  there 
been  so  great  a  thirst  for  poetry — never  had 
there  existed  so  large  a  reading  public  with 
so  decided  a  predilection  for  this  species  of 
literature ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  there 
arisen — at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  this 
public  taste — so  noble  a  band  of  contempo¬ 
rary  poets  as  those  who  were  just  then  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  stage.  The  success  which 
attended  metrical  composition  was  quite  in¬ 
toxicating.  Poems,  now  gradually  waning 
from  the  sight  of  all  mankind,  were  raptur¬ 
ously  welcomed  as  master-pieces.  It  seemed 
that  the  poet  might  dare  anything.  Mean¬ 
while  the  novelty  to  which  he  was  embold¬ 
ened  was  rendered  urgent  and  necessary ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  old  rivals  of  times  long 
past,  there  was  this  band  of  poets,  whose 
echoes  were  still  ringing  in  the  theatre,  to  be 
competed  with.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  at 
such  an  epoch  we  should  have  Keats  writing 
his  Endymion,  or  Tennyson  elaborating  his  in¬ 
comprehensible  ode  To  Memory,  or  inditing 
his  foolish  songs  To  the  Owl,  or  torturing 
himself  to  unite  old  balladry  with  modern  sen¬ 
timent  in  YiisLady  of  Shalott,  for  every  rhym¬ 
ing  wdth  that  detested  town  of  Camelot ;  or 
that  he  should  have  been  stringing  together 
fulsome,  self-adulatory  nonsense  about  The 
Poet  and  the  Poet's  Mind— or,  in  short, 
committing  any  conceivable  extravagance  in 
violation  of  sense,  metre,  and  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  ?  The  young  poet  of  this  time  was 
evidently  carried  off  his  feet.  He  had  drank 
so  deep  of  those  springs  about  Parnassus, 
that  he  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  solid 
ground.  It  did  not  follow  that  he  and  his 
compeers  always  soared  above  us  because 
they  could  no  longer  walk  on  a  level  with  us. 
Men,  in  a  dream,  think  they  are  flying  when 
they  are  only  falling.  They  reeled  much, 
these  intellectual  revellers.  It  is  true  that 
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sober  men  discountenanced  them,  rebuked 
them,  reminded  them  that  liberty  was  not 
license,  nor  imagination  another  name  for 
insanity ;  but  there  was  still  a  considerable 
crowd  of  indiscriminate  admirers  to  cheer  and 
encourage  them  in  their  wildest  freaks. 

One  tendency,  gathered  from  these  times, 
seems,  all  along  and  throughout  his  whole 
progress,  to  have  beset  our  author — the  re¬ 
luctance  to  subside  for  a  moment  to  the  easy 
natural  level  of  cultivated  minds.  He  has  a 
morbid  horror  of  commonplace.  He  will  be 
grotesque,  if  you  will;  absurd,  infantine — 
anything  but  truly  simple :  when  he  girds 
himself  for  serious  effort,  he  would  give  you 
the  very  essence  of  poetry,  and  nothing  else. 
This  wish  to  have  it  all  blossoms,  no  stem  or 
leaves,  has  perhaps  been  one  cause  why  he 
has  written  no  long  work.  It  is  a  tendency 
which  is,  in  some  measure,  honorable  to  him. 
Though  it  has  assisted  in  betraying  him  into 
the  errors  we  have  already  noticed,  it  must 

be  allowed  that  we  are  never  in  dansrer  of 

•  •  ® 
being  weaned  with  the  monotony  of  common¬ 
place. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a 
moment  this  characteristic — the  wish  to 
seize  upon  the  essence,  and  the  essence  only, 
of  poetry. 

In  our  high  intellectual  industr}",  there  | 
goes  on  a  certain  division  and  subdivision  of 
labor  analogous  to  that  which  marks  the 
progress  of  our  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry.  The  first  men  of  genius  wese 
historians,  poets,  philosophers,  all  in  one. 
If  they  wrote  verse,  they  found  a  place  in  it 
for  whatever  could  in  any  manner  interest 
their  contemporaries,  whether  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  knowledge,  or  matter  of  passion.  The 
theology  of  a  people,  and  the  agriculture  of 
a  people — chaos  and  night,  and  how  to  sow 
the  fields — the  progeny  of  gods,  and  the 
breeding  of  bulls — were  alike  materials  for 
the  poem.  A  Hesiod  or  a  Gower  chant  all 
they  know — science,  or  religion,  or  morality. 
The  first  epic  is  the  first  history.  But  the 
narrative  here  becomes  too  engrossing  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  large  admixtures  of  didactic  matter. 
This  is  relegated  to  some  other  form  of  com¬ 
position,  and  handed  over  to  some  other  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  art.  The  dramatic  form  carries  on 
this  division  still  further.  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative  relieves  the  poem  of  its 
historic  character,  and  a  dialogue  which  is  to 
accompany  action  becomes  necessarily  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  passions  of  life,  or  such  strains  of 
reflection  as  result  from,  and  harmonize  with, 
those  passions.  The  lyric  minstrel  seizes 
upon  these  eliminated  elements  of  passion 


and  reflection,  and  adds  thereto  a  greater 
liberty  of  imagination.  At  length  comes 
that  mere  intellectual  luxury  of  imaginative 
thought — that  gathering  in  of  beauty  and 
emotion  from  all  sources — that  subtle  blend¬ 
ing  of  a  thousand  pleasing  allusions  and  flit¬ 
ting  images — exquisite  for  their  own  sake, 
and  constituting  what  is  considered  as  pre¬ 
eminently  the  poetical  description  of  natural 
scenery,  or  the  poetical  delineation  of  human 
feeling. 

But  it  is  possible  that  this  intellectual  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  may  be  carried  too  far.  This 
luxury  of  imaginative  thought  may  be  found 
supporting  itself  on  the  slenderest  base  im¬ 
aginable  of  either  incident  or  reflection,  may 
be  almost  divorced  from  those  first  natural 
sources  of  interest  which  affect  all  mankind. 
Now,  although  this  may  be  the  most  poeti¬ 
cal  element  of  the  poem — though  this  subtle 
play  of  imagination  may  constitute,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
good  poem  can  be  constructed  wholly  of  such 
material.  It  does  not  even  follow  that,  in  a 
good  poem,  this  is  really  the  most  essential 
part ;  for  that  which  constitutes  the  specific 
distinction  between  prose  and  poetry  may 
not  be  an  ingredient  so  important  as  others 
which  both  prose  and  poetry  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  the  hilt,  and  its  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion,  which  more  particularly  distinguishes 
the  sword  from  any  other  cutting  instrument ; 
but  the  blade — the  faculty  of  cutting  which 
it  shares  in  common  with  the  most  domestic 
knife — is,  after  all,  the  most  important  part, 
the  most  requisite  property  of  the  sword.  A 
peculiar  play  of  imagination  is  pre-eminently 
poetic,  but  thought,  reflection,  the  genuine 
passions  of  man — these  must  still  constitute 
the  greater  elements  of  the  composition, 
whether  it  be  prose  or  poem.  • 

If,  therefore,  we  carry  this  division  of  la¬ 
bor  too  far,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  carving 
elegant  and  elaborate  hilts  tliat  have  no 
blades,  or  but  a  sham  one.  We  ask  no  one 
to  write  didactic  or  philosophic  poems — we 
should  entreat  of  them  to  abstain  ;  we  call  on 
no  man  to  describe  again  the  culture  of  the 
sugar-cane,  (though  it  bids  fair  to  become 
amongst  us  one  of  the  lost  arts,)  or  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  sheep,  in  numerous  verse ;  we  hope  no 
one  will  again  fall  into  that  singular  error  of 
imagining  that  the  “  art  of  poetry”  must  be  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  subject  for  a  poem, 
and  the  very  topic  that  the  spirit  of  a  poetic 
reader  was  thirsting  for.  Art  of  poetry !  what 
poetic  nutriment  will  you  extract  from  that  ? 
As  well  think  to  dine  a  man  upon  the  art  of 
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cookery !  It  is  quite  right  that  what  is  best 
said  in  prose  should  be  confined  to  prose  ;  but 
neither  must  we  divorce  substantial  thought, 
the  broad  passions  of  mankind,  or  a  deep  re¬ 
flection,  from  the  poetic  form.  This  w'ould 
be  to  build  nothing  but  steeples,  and  mina¬ 
rets,  and  all  the  filigree  of  architecture.  We 
should  have  pillars  and  porticoes  enough, 
but  not  a  temple  of  any  kind  to  enter  into. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  taste  for  poetrj"  has  declined.  We 
hear  this,  on  the  other  hand,  vigorously  con¬ 
tested  and  denied.  No,  says  the  indignant 
champion  of  the  muse,  verse  may  have  sunk 
much  in  estimation,  and  the  ingenious  labors 
of  the  rhymist  may  be  put  on  a  par,  if  you 
will,  with  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  or  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  art.  Difficulties  conquered  !  Non¬ 
sense.  We  want  good  things  executed.  It 
is  your  folly  if  you  do  not  chose  the  best 
means.  The  man  who  plays  on  his  fiddle 
with  one  string  only,  shall  have  thanks  if  he 
plays  well,  but  not  because  he  plays  on  one 
string  ;  if  he  could  have  played  better,  using 
the  four,  his  thanks  shall  be  diminished  by 
so  much.  Yes,  verse  may  be  depreciated, 
but  poetry — which  grows  perennial  from  the 
very  heart  of  humanity — you  may  plough 
over  the  soil  deep  as  you  please,  you  will 
only  make  it  grow  the  faster,  and  strike  the 
deeper  root.  The  answer  is  well,  and  yet 
there  may  be  something  left  unexplained. 
If  poetry  has  been  deserting  the  highroads 
of  human  thought — if  it  has  grown  more 
limited  as  it  has  grown  more  subtle — there 
may  be  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
public  will  desert  it.  Without  wishing  to 
detract  anything  from  the  high  merit  of  his 
best  performances,  w'e  should  refer  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley  as  an 
illustration  of  these  remarks,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  poetry  of  Keats. 

It  is  especially  in  the  class  of  descriptive 
poetry,  that  we  modems  have  carried  the 
over-refinement  we  are  speaking  of,  to  so  re¬ 
markable  an  extent.  The  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  it  has  been  often  observed,  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  described  natural  scenery  simply 
for  its  own  sake.  It  was  with  their  verse  as 
with  their  paintings — the  landscape  was  al¬ 
ways  a  mere  accessory,  the  main  interest 
lying  with  the  human  or  superhuman  beings 
who  inhabited  it.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  the  pagan  imagination  was  so  full  of  its 
goddesses  and  nymphs,  that  these  obscured 
the  genuine  impression  which  the  scene  itself 
would  have  produced.  Not  but  that  the 
ancient  poet  must  have  felt  the  charm  of  a 
beautiful  or  sublime  scene;  but  instead  of 


dwelling  upon  this  natural  charm,  he  turned 
immediately  to  what  seemed  a  more  worthy 
subject — to  the  supernatural  beings  with 
which  superstition  had  peopled  the  scene. 
Scarcely  could  he  see  the  wood  for  the  dry¬ 
ads,  or  the  river  for  those  smooth  naiads  that 
were  surely  living  in  its  lucid  depths.  And 
even  if  we  suppose  that  these  pagan  faiths 
had  lost  their  hold  both  of  writer  and  of  rea¬ 
der,  it  is  still  very  easy  to  understand  that 
simple  nature — trees,  and  hills,  and  water— ^ 
however  pleasing  to  the  beholder,  might  not 
be  thought  an  appropriate  subject,  or  one 
sufficiently  importiint  for  an  exclusive  de¬ 
scription.  What  is  open  to  every  one’s  eye, 
and  familiar  to  every  man’s  thought,  is  not 
the  first  but  the  last  topic  to  which  literature 
resorts.  Not  till  all  others  are  exhausted 
does  it  betake  itself  to  this.  Just  as  the 
heroic  in  human  existence  would  be  sung 
and  unsung,  long  before  a  Fielding  portrays 
the  common  life  that  is  lying  about  him  ;  so 
portents  and  prodigies,  gods  and  satyrs,  and 
Ovidian  fables  of  metamorphosed  damsels, 
would  precede  the  description  of  groves  and 
bays,  verdure  and  w'ater,  and  the  light  of 
heaven  seen  shining  every  day  upon  them. 

Even  the  sacred  poets  and  prophets 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  gave  such  sub¬ 
lime  views  of  nature,  always  associated  her 
with  the  presence  of 'God.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  secret  of  their  sublimity.  With 
them  nature*  was  never  seen  alone.  The 
clouds  rolled  about  His  else  invisible  path ; 
the  thunder  was  His,  the  hills  were  His  ;  na¬ 
ture  w^as  the  perpetual  vesture  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the  scene¬ 
ry  of  nature  has  been  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself,  to  make  its  own  impression,  as  the 
great  representative  of  the  beautiful  here 
below.  But  now,  as  this  scenery  is  to  be 
described,  not  by  admeasurements,  or  the 
items  of  a  catalogue,  as  so  much  land,  so 
much  water,  so  much  timber,  but  by  the 
deep  and  varied,  and  often  shadowy  senti¬ 
ments  it  calls  forth,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
must  become  a  theme  inexhaustible  to  the 
poet,  and  a  theme  also  somewhat  dangerous 
to  him,  as  tempting  him  more  and  more 
towards  those  refined,  and  vague,  and  eva¬ 
nescent  feelings  which  are  not  found  on  the 
highways  of  human  thought,  and  are  known 
only  to  the  experience  of  a  few\ 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  Mr. 
Tennyson.  We  have  said  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  commenced  writing,  poetry  was  in 
a  certain  feverish  condition.  The  young  poet 
had  been  spoilt — had  growm  over-confident. 
He  was  like  Spenser’s  Knight  in  the  Palaco 
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of  Love,  who  sees  written  over  every  door, 

Be  bold  !  be  bold !”  Over  only  one  door 
does  he  read  the  salutary  caution,  “  Be  not 
too  bold  !”  Public  opinion,  or  the  opinion 
of  a  large  and  powerful  coterie,  favored  his 
wildest  excesses.  That  language  was  strained 
and  distorted,  was  a  sure  siirn  of  the  original 
power  of  thought  that  was  struggling  through 
the  imperfect  medium.  Obscurity  was  al¬ 
ways  honored.  People  strained  their  eyes 
to  watch  their  favorite  as  he  careered  amongst 
the  clouds ;  if  they  lost  sight  of  him,  the 
fault  was  presumed  to  be  in  theirown  vision ; 
they  were  not  likely,  therefore,  to  confess 
any  inability  to  follow  him.  The  young  as¬ 
pirants  of  the  day  even  learnt  to  despise  the 
trammels  of  their  own  art.  The  measure 
and  melody  of  their  verse  was  sacrificed  to 
the  irresistible  afflatus  which  bore  them  on¬ 
ward.  Metre  was  put  to  the  torture,  at 
least  our  ears  were  tortured,  in  order  that 
no  iota  of  the  heaven-breathed  strain  should 
be  lost.  They  still  wrote  in  verse,  because 
verse  alone  could  disguise  the  empty,  mean¬ 
ingless  phraseology  they  had  enlisted  in  their  I 
service  ;  but  it  was  often  a  jingling  rhythm, 
harsher  to  the  ear  than  the  most  crabbed 
prose,  which  was  retained  as  an  excuse  or 
concealment  for  that  resplendent  gibberish 
they  had  imported  so  largely  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  From  a  super- refinement  of 
thought,  altogther  transcendental,  they  de¬ 
lighted  to  descend  to  an  imitation  of  childish 
or  antique  simplicity.  The  natural  level  of 
cultivated  thought  was  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided.  If  you  were  not  in  the  clouds, 
you  must  be  seen  sitting  among  the  butter¬ 
cups. 

Turn  now  to  the  opening  and  earlier  poems 
in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  volume  ;  they  are  consid¬ 
erably  altered  from  the  state  in  which  they 
made  their  first  appearance,  but  they  still 
leave  traces  enough  of  the  unfortunate  influ¬ 
ence  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  The 
best  amongst  them  is  a  sort  of  gallery  of 
portraits  of  fair  ladies — Claribel,  and  Lilian, 
and  Isabel,  and  Adeline,  and  Madeline,  and 
others.  From  these  might  be  extracted 
some  few  very  beautiful  lines,  but  none  of 
them  pleases  as  a  whole.  There  is  an  air  of 
effort  and  elaboration,  coupled  with  much 
studied  negligence,  which  prevents  us  from 
surrendering  ourselves  to  the  charms  of  any 
of  these  portraitures.  The  Claribel,  with 
which  the  volume  commences,  might  be  a 
w'oman  or  a  child  for  anything  that  the  poem 
tells  us  ;  we  only  gather  from  the  expression 
“  low  lieth,”  that  she  is  dead,  and  over  her 
grave  there  rings  a  chime  of  words,  which 


leave  as  little  impression  on  the  living  ear  as 
they  would  on  the  sleeper  beneath.  It  was 
a  pity — since  alterations  have  been  permitted 
— that  the  volume  was  still  allowed  to  open 
with  this  mere  monotonous  chant.  And  why 
were  these  two  absurd  songs,  I'o  the  Owl, 
still  preserved?  Was  it  to  display  a  sort  of 
moral  courage,  and  as  they  were  first  written 
out  of  bravado  to  common  sense,  was  it  held 
a  point  of  honor  to  persist  in  their  repub¬ 
lication?  I,  Tennyson,  have  written  good 
things ;  therefore  this,  my  nonsense,  shall 
hold  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of 
jrentle  reader,  or  the  anger  of  malignant 
critic  !  But  we  must  not  commence  an  in¬ 
quisition  of  this  kind,  or  ask  why  this  or  that 
has  been  permitted  to  remain,  for  we  should 
carry  on  such  an  inquiry  to  no  little  extent. 
We  should  make  wide  clearance  in  this  first 
part  of  his  volume.  Here  is  a  long  Ode  to 
Memory,  which  craves  to  be  extinguished, 
which  ought  in  charity  to  be  forgotten.  An 
utter  failure  throughout.  We  cannot  read  it 
again,  to  enable  us  to  speak  quite  positively, 
but  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  re¬ 
deeming  line  in  the  whole  of  it.  A  dreary, 
shapeless,  metaphysical  mist  lies  over  it; 
there  is  no  object  seen,  and  not  a  ray  of 
beauty  even  colors  the  cloud.  Then  comes 
an  odious  piece  of  pedantry  in  the  shape  of 
“A  Song.”  What  metre,  Greek  or  Roman, 
Russian  or  Chinese,  it  was  intended  to  imi¬ 
tate,  we  have  no  care  to  inquire  ;  the  man 
was  writing  English,  and  had  no  justifiable 
pretense  for  torturing  our  ear  with  verse  like 
this — 

Song. 

“  A  spirit  haunts  the  year’s  last  hours, 

Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bovvers : 

To  himself  he  talks ; 

For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 

At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh. 

In  the  walks, 

Earthward  he  bow’eth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers.” 

Of  the  Lady  of  Shalott  we  have  already 
hinted  our  opinion.  They  must  be  far  gone 
in  dilettantism  who  can  make  an  especial 
favorite  of  such  a  caprice  as  this — with  its 
intolerable  vagueness,  and  its  irritating  repe¬ 
tition,  every  verse  ending  with  the  “  Lady  of 
Sha/o//,”  which  must  always  rhyme  with 
“  Came/o/.”  We  cannot  conceive  what 
charm  Mr.  Tennyson  could  find  in  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  odious  iteration,  which  he  neverthe¬ 
less  repeatedly  inflicts  upon  us.  It  matters 
not  what  precedent  he  may  insist  upon — 
whether  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Theoc- 
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ritus,  or  the  worthy  example  of  old  English 
ballad-makers,  the  annoyance  is  none  the 
less.  In  the  poem  called  The  Sisters,  we 
have  the  verse  framed  after  this  fashion — 

“  We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race  ; 

She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face: 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 

They  were  together,  and  she  fell ; 

Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

()  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  /” 

And  so  we  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
with  “  The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and 
tree,”  and  “The  earl  was  fair  to  see,” 
brought  in,  no  matter  how,  but  always  in  the 
same  place.  The  last  of  the  verse  is  not  so 
abundantly  clear  as  to  be  well  able  to  afford 
this  intervenient  jingle,  which  is.  indeed  no 
better  than  the  fal  lal  la  !  or  tol  de  rol !  of 
facetious  drinking  songs.  These  have  their 
purpose,  being  framed  expressly  for  people 
in  that  condition  when  they  want  noise,  and 
noise  only,  when  the  absence  of  all  sense  is 
rather  a  merit ;  but  what  earthly  use,  or 
beauty,  or  purpose  there  can  be  in  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  iterations  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  can¬ 
not  understand.  Certainly  we  agree  here 
with  Hotspur — we  would  rather  hear  “  a 
kitten  cry  mew,  than  one  of  these  same 
metre  ballad-mongers.” 

Oriana  is  fashioned  on  the  same  plan — 

“  My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 

There  is  no  rest  for  me  belov/, 

Oriana.” 

As  if  some  miserable  dog  were  baying  the 
moon  with  the  name  of  Oriana. 

Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange  is  not  by 
any  means  improved  by  this  habit  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  every  stanza  ending  with  the  same  lines, 
and  those  not  too  skilfully  constructed — 

“  She  only  said,  ‘  My  life  is  dreary ; 

He  cometh  not,’  she;  said ! 

She  said,  “lam  aweary,  aweary ; 

1  would  that  I  were  dead !’” 

This  piece  of  Mariana  has  been  very  much 
extolled ;  the  praise  we  should  allot  to  it 
would  seem  cold  after  the  applause  it  has 
frequently  received.  The  descriptive  powers 
of  Tennyson  are,  in  his  happiest  moments, 
unrivalled ;  on  these  occasions,  there  is  no 
one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  more  accurately 
that  his  words  paint  the  scene  ;  but  the  de¬ 
scription  here  and  in  the  subsequent  piece, 
Mariana  in  the  South,  has  always  appeared 
to  us  too  studied  to  be  entirely  pleasing.  ^ 
We  have  tried  to  feel  it,  but  we  could  not.  ' 


[June, 

For  instances  of  graver  faults  of  style,  and 
in  productions  of  higher  aim,  we  should  point, 
amongst  others,  to  The  Palace  of  Art,  The 
Vision  of  Sin,  The  Dream  of  Fair  W omen. 
In  all  of  these,  verses  of  great  merit  may  be 
found,  but  the  larger  part  is  very  faulty. 
An  obscurity,  the  result  sometimes  of  too 
great  condensation  of  style,  and  a  jerking, 
spasmodic  movement,  constantly  mar  th^e 
effect.  From  The  Palace  of  Art  \fQ  quote, 
almost  at  haphazard,  the  following  lines. 
The  soul  has  built  her  palace,  has  hung  it 
with  pictures,  and  placed  therein  certain 
great  bells,  (a  sort  of  music  we  do  not  envy 
her,)  that  swing  of  themselves.  It  is  then 
finely  said  of  her — 

“  She  took  her  throne, 

She  sat  betwixt  the  shining  oriels 
To  sing  her  songs  alone.” 

After  this  the  strain  thus  proceeds — 

“  No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 
Her  low  preamble  all  alone. 

More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echoed  song 
Throb  through  the  ribbed  stone ; 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  the  feastful  mirth. 
Trying  to  feel  herself  alive ; 

Lord  over  nature,  lord  of  the  visible  earth. 

Lord  of  the  senses  five. 

Communing  with  herself :  ‘  All  these  are  mine  ; 

And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 

’Tis  one  to  me.’  She — when  young  night  divine 
Crowm’d  dying  day  with  stars. 

Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils — 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 

And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 
In  hallowed  moons  of  gems. 

To  mimic  heaven ;  and  clapt  her  hands  and 
cried. 

‘  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  house,  so  royal,  rich,  and  wide. 

Be  flattered  to  the  height. 

‘  From  shape  to  shape  at  first  within  the  womb, 
The  brain  is  modell’d,’  she  began  ; 

‘  And  through  all  phases  of  all  thought  I  come 
Into  the  perfect  man. 

‘All  nature  widens  upward, evermore 
The  simpler  essence  lower  lies ; 

More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  more 
Discourse  more  widely  wise.’ 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  w’ould  she  prate. 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 

As  hers  by  right  of  full  accomplished  Fate; 

And  at  the  last  she  said” — 

Now  this  surely  is  not  writing  which  can 
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commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  any  im¬ 
partial  critic.  One  cannot  possibly  admire 
medley  of  topics,  moral  and  physiological, 
thrown  pell-mell  together,  and  mingled  with 
descriptions  which  are  themselves  a  puzzle  to 
understand.  To  hear  one’s  own  voice 
Throbbing  through  the  ribbed  stone,”  is  a 
startling  novelty  in  acoustics,  and  the  light¬ 
ing  up  of  the  apartment  is  far  from  being  a 
a  lucid  aflfair.  We  cannot  understand  “the 
wreaths  and  anadems our  experience  of 
an  illumination  night  in  the  streets  of  London, 
where  little  lumps  of  jets  or  gas  assume  these 
festive  shapes,  comes  to  our  aid,  but  “  moons 
of  gems”  would  form  such  globes  as  even 
the  purest  quintessence  of  the  most  precious 
oil  must  fail  to  render  very  luminous. 

The  Vision  of  Sin  commences  after  this 
fashion — 

“  I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late  : 

A  yoiith  came  riding  toward  a  palace  gate  ; 

He  rode  a  horse  with  icings  that  would  have Jlowriy 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 

And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin, 

And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in, 

Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes, 

Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise.” 

Thus  it  commences,  and  thus  it  proceeds 
for  some  time,  in  the  same  very  intelligible 
strain.  It  is  our  fault,  perhaps,  that  we 
cannot  interpret  the  vision ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  can  make  nothing  of  it  till  the  mea¬ 
sure  suddenly  changes,  and  we  have  a  bitter, 
mocking,  sardonic  song,  a  sort  of  devil’s 
drinking-song,  through  which  some  species 
of  meaning  become  evident  enough. 

In  a  vision  of  sin  we  may  count  upon  a 
little  mystery  ;  but  we  should  expect  to  see 
all  clear  and  beautiful  in  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women.  But  here,  too,  every  thing  is  sin¬ 
gularly  misty.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
that  ingenious  exhibition  called  The  Dissolv¬ 
ing  Views,  will  recollect  that  gay  and  gaudy 
obscurity  which  intervenes  at  the  change  of 
each  picture  ;  they  will  remember  that  they 
passed  half  their  time  looking  upon  a  canvass 
covered  with  indistinct  forms,  and  strangely 
mingled  colors.  Just  for  a  few  minutes  the 
picture  stands  out  bright  and  well-defined  as 
need  be,  then  it  breaks  up,  and  confuses  its 
dim  fragments  with  the  colors  of  some 
other  picture,  which  is  now  struggling  to 
make  itself  visible.  Half  our  time  is  spent 
amongst  mingled  shadows  of  the  two,  the 
eye  in  vain  attempting  to  trace  any  perfect 
outline.  Precisely  such  a  sensation  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  this,  and  some  other  of  the  poems  of 
Tennyson,  produces  on  the  reader.  For  a 


moment  the  scene  brightens  out  into  the 
most  palpable  distinctness ;  but  for  the 
greater  part  we  are  gazing  on  a  glittering 
mist,  where  there  is  more  color  than  form, 
and  where  the  colors  themselves  are  flung 
one  upon  the  other  in  lawless  profusion.  In 
the  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  the  form  of 
Cleopatra  stands  forth  magnificently  ;  it  is 
almost  the  only  portion  of  the  poem  that  has 
the  great  charm  of  distinctness,  or  which 
fixes  itself  permanently  on  the  memory. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  quote  line 
after  line,  and  verse  after  verse,  of  what  we 
hold  to  be  bad  and  unreadable ;  we  have 
given  some  examples,  and  mentioned  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  pieces  on  w  hich  we 
should  found  a  certain  vote  of  censure  ;  the 
intelligent  reader  can  easily  check  our  judg¬ 
ment  by  his  own — confirm  or  dispute  it.  We 
turn  to  what  is  a  more  grateful  task.  Well 
known  as  these  poems  are,  we  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  those 
happy  efforts  which  have  secured,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  Tennyson,  in  spite  of  the  defects  w  e 
have  pointed  out,  an  enduring  place  amongst 
the  poets  of  England.  We  shall  make  our 
selection  so  as  to, illustrate  his  success  in 
very  different  styles,  and  on  different  topics. 
We  shall  make  this  selection  from  the  volume 
of  The  Poems,  and  then  dwell  separately, 
and  somewhat  more  at  large,  upon  The 
Princess,  which  is  comparatively  a  late  pub¬ 
lication. 

We  cannot  pass  by  our  especial  favorite. 
The  Lotos-Eaters.  This  is  poetry  of  the 
very  highest  order — in  every  way  charming 
— subject  and  treatment  both.  The  state  of 
mind  described,  is  one  which  every  cultivated 
mind  will  understand  and  enter  into,  and 
which  a  poet,  in  particular,  must  thoroughly 
sympathize  with — that  lassitude  which  is 
content  to  look  upon  the  swift-flowing  current 
of  life,  and  let  it  flow,  refusing  to  embark 
thereon — a  lassitude  which  is  not  wholly  tor¬ 
por,  and  which  has  mental  energy  enough  to 
cull  a  justification  for  itself  from  all  its  stores 
of  philosophy — a  lassitude  charming  as  the 
last  thought,  before  sleep  quite  folds  us  in 
its  safe  and  tried  oblivion.  No  need  to  eat 
of  the  Lotos,  or  to  be  cast  upon  the  en¬ 
chanted  island,  to  feel  this  gentle  despond¬ 
ency,  this  resignation  made  up  of  resistless 
indolence  and  w^ell-reasoned  despair.  Yet 
these  are  circumstances  which  add  greatly 
to  the  poetry  of  our  picture.  To  the  band  of 
weary  navigators  who  had  disembarked  upon 
this  land — 

“  Where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same — 
The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 
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IV. 

“  Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each ;  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them. 

And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away,  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores  !  and  if  his  fellow  spake. 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave. 

And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake. 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

V. 

They  sat  them.down  upon  the  yellow  sand. 
Between  the  sun  and  moon,  upon  the  shore  ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  ‘  We  will  return  no  more 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  ‘  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam.’  ” 

CUORIC  SONG. 

I. 

“  There  is  sweet  music  here,  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 

Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 

Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies. 

Than  tir’d  eyelids  upon  tir’d  eyes ; 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  bliss¬ 
ful  skies. 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 

And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leav’d  flowers  weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in 
sleep. 

II. 

“  Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness. 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 
All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone  ? 
W e  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things. 

And  make  per()etual  moan. 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 

And  cease  from  wanderings. 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber’s  holy  balm  ; 

Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, — 

‘  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  !’ 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  ? 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

IT. 

• 

“  Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o’er  the  dark-blue  sea. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life ;  ah  !  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 

Let  us  alone.  Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.  What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 


All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  113  alone.  What  pleasures  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?  Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence, — ripen,  fall,  and  cease  : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dream¬ 
ful  ease !  ” 

VI. 

“  Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives. 

And  their  warm  tears :  but  all  hath  suffer’d  change ; 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 
Our  sons  inherit  us :  our  looks  are  strange  : 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouWe  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years’  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  : 

Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death. 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 

Long  labor  unto  aged  breath.” 

vni. 

“We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion, 
we 

Roll’d  to  starboard,  roll’d  to  larboard,  when  the 
surge  was  seething  free. 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam- 
fountains  in  the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal 
mind. 

In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined. 
On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

As  at  once  a  companion  and  counterpart  to 
this  picture,  we  have  a  noble  strain  from 
Ulysses,  who,  having  reached  his  island- 
home  and  kingdom,  pants  again  for  enter¬ 
prise — for  wider  fields  of  thought  and  action. 

“  It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 

By  this  small  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags. 
Match’d  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly. 

I  am  become  a  name  ; 

For,  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart. 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  cities  of  men. 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments  ; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch,  where  through 
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Gleams  that  untravell’d  world,  whose  margin 
fades 

Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“  This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 

To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centered  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  mv  household  gods 
When  I  am  gone,  lie  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  his  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark-blue  seas.  My  mariners, 
Souls  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  thought 
with  me — 

Tliat  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old : 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil ; 

Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end. 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 

Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 

The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the 
deep 

IVIoans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  ! 
friends, 

’Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die.” 

St.  Simeon  Slylites  is  a  poem  strongly 
and  justly  conceived,  and  written  throughout 
with  sustained  and  equable  power.  Those 
who  have  objected  to  it,  that  it  has  not  the 
portrait  of  any  Christian  even  of  that  distant 
age  and  that  Eastern  clime,  have  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  consulted  their  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  sufficiently  reflected  how  almost 
inevitable  the  practice  of  penances  and  self¬ 
inflictions  leads  to  the  idea  that  these  are,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  present  payment  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  joys  of  heaven.  Such  an  idea  most  as¬ 
suredly  prevailed  amongst  the  Eastern  ere¬ 
mites,  of  whom  our  Simeon  was  a  most  noted 
example.  But  we  cannot  quote  from  this, 
or  from  The  Two  Voices,  or  from  Locksley 
Hall,  or  from  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  ;  for  we 
wish  now  to  select  some  specimen  of  the 
lighter,  more  playful,  and  graceful  'manner  of 
our  poet.  We  pause  betwixt  The  Day- 
Dream  and  The  Talking  Oak;  they  are 
both  admirable:  we  choose  the  latter — we 
rest  under  its  friendly,  sociable  shade,  and 
its  most  musical  of  boughs.  The  lover  holds 
communion  with  the  good  old  oak-tree,  and 
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finds  him  the  most  amiable  as  well  as  the 
most  discreet  of  confidants.  May  every  lover 
find  his  oak-tree  talk  as  well,  and  as  agree¬ 
ably,  .and  give  a  report  as  welcome  of  his 
absent  fair  one !  On  being  questioned — 

“  If  ever  maid  or  spouse 

As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 
To  rest  beneath  tliy  boughs,” 

The  oak  makes  answer : 

“  O,  Walter,  I  have  sheltered  here 
Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  summers,  year  by  year. 

Made  ripe  in  summer-chase  : 

Old  summers,  when  the  monk  was  fat. 

And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek. 

Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 
The  girls  upon  the  cheek ; 

And  I  have  shadow’d  many  a  group 
Of  beatities,  that  were  born 
In  teacup  times  of  hood  and  hoop. 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn  ; 

And  leg  and  arm,  with  love-knots  gay, 

1  About  me  leap’d  and  laugh’d 

The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day, 

And  shrill’d  his  tinsel  shaft. 

I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 
Each  leaf  into  a  gall) 

This  girl  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick 
Is  three  times  worth  them  all ; 

I  swear  by  leaf,  and  wind  and  rain, 

(And  hear  me  with  thy  ears,) 

That  though  I  circle  in  the  grain 
Five  hundred  rings  of  years — 

Yet  since  I  first  could  cast  a  shade 
Did  never  creature  pass 
So  slightly,  musically  made. 

So  light  upon  the  grass : 

For  as  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 
To  make  the  greensward  fresh, 

I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit, 

But  far  too  spare  of  flesh.” 

The  lover  proceeds  to  inquire  when  it  was 
that  Olivia  last  came  to  “  sport  beneath  his 
boughs and  the  oak,  who  from  his  top¬ 
most  branches  could  see  over  into  Summer- 
place,  and  look,  it  seems,  in  at  the  windows, 
gives  him  full  inforra.ation.  Y^esterday  her 
father  had  gone  out — 

“  But  as  for  her,  she  staid  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went. 

And  down  the  way  you  use  to  come, 

She  look’d  with  discontent. 
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She  left  the  novel,  half  uncut,  ] 

Upon  the  rosewood  shelf; 

She  left  the  new  piano  shut; 

She  could  not  please  herself. 

Then  ran  she,  gramesome  as  a  colt. 

And  livelier  than  the  lark; 

She  sent  her  voice  through  all  the  holt 
Before  her,  and  U)e  park. 

A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing. 

And  in  the  chase  grew  wild ; 

As  close  as  might  be  would  he  cling 
About  the  darling  child. 

But  light  as  any  wind  that  blows. 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir. 

The  flower  she  touch’d  on  dipt  and  rose. 

And  turn’d  to  look  at  her. 

And  here  she  came,  and  round  me  play’d. 

And  sang  to  me  the  w’hole 

Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made, 

About  iny  ‘  giant  bole ;’ 

And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth. 

She  strove  to  spm  my  w'aist; 

Alas !  I  was  so  broad  of  girth 
I  could  not  be  embraced. 

I  wish’d  myself  the  fair  young  beech, 

That  here  beside  me  stands. 

That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

She  might  have  locked  her  hands.” 

It  is  all  equally  charming,  but  we  can  proceed 
no  further.  Of  the  comic,  we  have  hinted 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  without  some  speci¬ 
mens,  though,  as  will  be  easily  imagined,  it 
is  not  a  vein  in  which  he  frequently  indulges. 
Will  Waterproof  Lyrical  Monologue  is  not 
a  piece  much  to  our  taste,  yet  that 

“  Head-waiter  of  the  chophouse  here. 

To  which  I  most  resort,” 

together  with  the  scene  in  which  he  lives 
and  moves,  is  very  graphically  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  following  lines : 

“  But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence, 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots  : 

Thy  latter  days,  increased  with  pence, 

Go  down  among  the  pots. 

Thou  baltenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 
In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners. 

Old  boxes  larded  with  the  steam 
Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

We  fret,  we  fume,  wmuld  shift  our  skins, 
Would  quarrel  with  our  lot ; 

Thy  care  is  under  polish’d  tins 
To  serve  the  hot-and-hot. 


To  come  and  go,  and  come  again. 

Returning  like  the  pewit, 

And  watch’d  by  silent  gentlemen 
That  trifle  with  the  cruet.” 

But  this  is  not  the  extract  we  promised  our 
readers,  nor  the  one  we  should  select  as  the 
best  illustration  of  our  author’s  powers  in 
this  style.  In  a  piece  called  Walking  to  the 
Mail,  there  occurs  the  following  description 
of  a  certain  college  trick  played  on  some 
miserly  caitiff,  who,  no  doubt,  had  richly  de¬ 
served  this  application  of  Lynch  law.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  happiest  manner  of  our  old 
dramatists : 

“  I  was  at  school — a  college  in  the  south ; 

There  lived  a  flay-flint  near  ;  we  stole  his  fruit, 
His  hens,  his  eggs ;  but  there  was  law  for  us  ; 
We  paid  in  person.  He  had  a  sow,  sir ;  she 
With  meditative  grunts  of  much  content. 

Lay  great  with  pig,  wallowing  in  sun  and  mud. 
By  night  we  dragg’d  her  to  the  college  tower 
From  her  warm  bed,  and  up  the  corkscrew  stair, 
With  hand  and  rope  we  haled  the  groaning  sow, 
And  on  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  she  pigg’d. 
Large  range  of  prospect  had  the  mother  sow, 

And  but  for  daily  loss  of  one  she  lov’d. 

As  one  by  one  we  took  them— but  for  this. 

As  never  sow  was  higher  in  this  world. 

Might  have  been  happy  ;  but  what  lot  is  pure  ? 
We  took  them  all,  till  she  was  left  alone 
Upon  her  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine. 

And  so  returned  unfarrow’d  to  her  sty.” 

The  Princess  ;  a  Medley,  now  claims  our 
attention.  This  can  no  longer,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  a  new  publication,  yet  being  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s,  some  account  of  it 
seems  due  from  us.  With  what  propriety 
he  has  entitled  it  “  A  Medley  ”  is  not  fully 
seen  till  the  whole  of  it  has  come  before  the 
reader ;  and  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  poem 
that  the  author,  sympathizing  with  that 
something  of  surprise  which  he  is  conscious 
of  having  excited,  explains  in  part  how  he 
fell  into  that  half  serious,  half-bantering 
style,  and  that  odd  admixture  of  modern  and 
mediaeval  times,  of  nineteenth  century  no¬ 
tions  and  chivalrous  manners,  which  charac¬ 
terize  it,  and  constitute  it  the  medley  that  it 
is.  Accident,  it  seems,  must  bear  the  blame, 
if  blame  there  be.  The  poem  grew,  we  are 
led  to  gather,  from  some  chance  sketch  or 
momentary  caprice.  So  we  infer  from  the 
following  lines : 

“  Here  closed  our  compound  story,  which  at  first, 
Perhaps,  but  meant  to  banter  little  maids 
With  mock  heroics  and  with  parody ; 

But  slipt  in  some  strange  way,  cross’d  with  bur¬ 
lesque 

From  mock  to  earnest,  even  into  tones 
Of  tragic  muse.” 
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However  it  grew,  it  is  a  charming  medley ; 
and  that  purposed  anachronism  which  runs 
througliout,  blending  new  and  old,  new  the¬ 
ory  and  old  romance,  lends  to  it  a  perpetual 
piquancy.  Speaking  more  immediately  and 
critically  of  its  poetic  merit,  what  struck  us 
on  its  perusal  was  this,  that  the  pictures  it 
presents  are  the  most  vivid  imaginable ;  that 
here  there  is  an  originality  and  brilliancy  of 
diction  which  quite  illuminates  the  page ; 
that  everything  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
eye  stands  out  in  the  brightest  light  before 
us ;  but  that,  where  the  author  falls  into  re- 
jlection  and  sentiment,  he  is  not  equal  to  him¬ 
self ;  that  here  a  slow  creeping  mist  seems 
occasionally  to  steal  over  the  page  ;  so  that 
although  the  poem  is  not  long,  there  are  yet 
many  passages  which  might  be  omitted  with 
advantage.  As  to  that  peculiar  abrupt 
style  of  narrative  which  the  author  adopts, 
it  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  extreme 
brevity,  and  must  find  its  full  justification,  we 
presume,  in  that  half  burlesque  character 
which  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  poem. 

The  subject  is  a  pleasing  one — a  gentle 
banter  of  “  the  rights  of  woman,”  as  some¬ 
times  proclaimed  by  certain  fair  revolution¬ 
ists.  The  feminine  republic  is  dissolved,  as 
might  be  expected,  by  the  entrance  of  Love. 
He  is  not  exactly  elected  first  president  of 
the  republic  ;  he  has  a  shorter  way  of  his 
own  of  arriving  at  despotic  power,  and  dom¬ 
ineers  and  scatters  at  the  same  time.  In  vain 
the  sex  baud  themselves  together  in  Amazo- 
nian  clubs,  sections,  or  communities ;  he  no 
sooner  appears  than  each  one  drops  the  hand 
of  his  neighbor,  and  every  heart  is  solitary. 

The  poem  opens  oddly  enough,  with  the 
sketch  of  a  baronet’s  park,  which  has  been 
given  up  for  the  day  to  some  mechanics’  in¬ 
stitute.  They  hold  a  scientific  gala  there. 
Rapidly,  and  with  touches  of  sprightly  fancy, 
is  the  whole  scene  brought  before  us — the 
holiday  multitude,  and  the  busy  amateurs  of 
experimental  philosophy. 

“  Somewhat  lower  down, 

A  man  with  knobs,  and  wires,  and  vials,  fired 
A  cannon  ;  Echo  answered  in  her  sleep 
F rom  hollow  fields  ;  and  here  were  telescopes 
For  azure  views ;  and  there  a  group  of  gins 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislinked  with  shrieks  and  laughter ;  round  the 
lake 

A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  plied, 

And  shook  the  lilies :  perched  about  the  knolls, 

A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam  ; 

A  petty  railway  ran ;  a  fire-balloon 
Rose  gem-like  np  before  the  dusty  groves. 

And  dropt  a  parachute  and  pass’d ; 

And  there,  through  twenty  posts  of  telegraph, 


They  flash’d  a  saucy  message  to  and  fro 
Between  the  mimic  stations ;  so  that  sport 
With  science  hand  in  hand  went ;  otherwhere 
Pure  sport ;  a  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowl’d 
And  slump’d  the  wicket;  babies  roll'd  about 
Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass ;  and  men  and  maids 
Arrang’d  a  country-dance,  and  flew  through  light 
And  shadow.” 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  Lilia,  the  baro¬ 
net’s  young  and  pretty  daughter.  She,  in  a 
sprightly  fiishion  that  would,  however,  have 
daunted  no  admirer,  rails  at  the  sex  mascu¬ 
line,  and  asserts,  at  all  points,  the  equality 
of  woman. 

“  Convention  beats  them  down  ; 

It  is  but  bringing  up ;  no  more  than  that : 

You  men  have  done  it ;  how  I  hate  you  all ! 

O  were  I  some  great  princess,  I  w’onld  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  of  my  owm, 

And  I  would  teach  them  all  things ;  you  would 
see. 

And  one  said,  smiling,  ‘  Pretty  were  the  sight. 

If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and  flaunt 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 

And  sweet  girl- graduates  in  their  golden  hair. 

.  .  .  Yet  I  fear. 

If  there  were  many  Lilias  in  the  brood, 

However  deep  you  might  embower  the  nest. 

Some  boy  would  spy  it.’ 

At  this  upon  the  sward 
She  tapt  her  tiny  silken-sandal’d  foot; 

‘That's  your  light  way;  but  I  would  make  it 
death 

For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us.’ 

Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she  laugh’d ; 

A  rose-bud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 

And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her,  she.^ 

Hereupon  the  poet,  who  is  one  of  the 
party,  tells  a  tale  of  a  princess  who  did  what 
Lilia  threatened — who  founded  a  college  of 
sweet  girls,  to  be  brought  up  in  high  con¬ 
tempt  and  stern  equality  of  the  now  domi¬ 
neering  sex.  This  royal  and  beautiful  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  rights  of  woman  had  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  a  certain  neighboring  prince ;  and 
the  poet,  assuming  the  character  of  this 
prince,  tells  Hie  tale  in  the  first  person. 

Of  course,  the  royal  foundress  of  a  college, 
where  no  men  are  permitted  to  make  their 
appearance,  scouts  the  idea  of  being  bound 
by  any  such  precontract.  The  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  so  easily  resign  the  lady.  He 
sets  forth,  with  two  companions,  Cyril  and 
Florian.  The  three  disguise  themselves  in 
feminine  apparel,  and  thus  gain  admittance 
into  this  palace-college  of  fair  damsels. 

“  There  at  a  board,  by  tome  and  paper,  sat. 
With  two  tame  leopards  couch’d  beside  her  throne, 
All  beauty  compass’d  in  a  female  form, 
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The  princess ;  liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun, 

Than  our  man’s  earth.  She  rose  her  height  and 

said,  ! 

‘  We  give  you  welcome;  not  without  redound 
Of  fame  and  profit  unto  yourselves  ye  come. 

The  first-fruits  of  the  stranger  :  aftertime 
And  that  full  voice  which  circled  round  the  grave 
Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  up  with  me. 

W hat !  are  the  ladies  of  your  land  so  tall  ? 

‘  We  of  the  court,’  said  Cyril.  ‘  From  the  court !’ 
She  answered ;  ‘  then  you  know  the  prince  ?’ 

And  he, 

*  The  climax  of  his  age ;  as  tho’  there  were 
One  rose  in  all  the  world — your  highness  that — 
He  worships  your  ideal.’  And  she  replied  : 

‘  We  did  not  think  in  our  own  hall  to  hear 
This  barren  verbiage,  current  among  men — 

Light  coin,  the  tinsel  clink  of  compliment ; 

We  think  not  of  him.  When  we  set  our  hand 
To  this  great  work,  we  purposed  with  ourselves 
Never  to  wed.  You  likewise  will  do  well, 

Ladies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 
The  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men,  that  so. 
Some  future  time,  if  so  indeed  you  will, 

You  may  with  those  self-styled  our  lords  ally 
Your  fortunes,  justlier  balanced,  scale  with  scale.’ 
At  these  high  words,  we,  conscious  of  ourselves, 
Perused  the  matting.” 

In  this  banter  is  not  unfairly  expressed  a 
sort  of  reasoning  we  have  sometimes  heard 
gravely  maintained.  We  women  will  not  be 
the  “  toys  of  men.”  We  renounce  the  toi¬ 
lette  and  all  those  charms  which  the  mirror 
reflects  and  teaches ;  we  will  be  the  equal 
friends  of  men,  not  bound  to  them  by  the  ties 
of  a  silly  fondness,  or  such  as  a  passing  im¬ 
agination  creates.  Good.  But  as  the  natural 
attraction  between  the  sexes  must,  under 
some  shape,  still  exist,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
for  these  female  theorists  to  consider,  whether 
a  little  folly  and  love,  is  not  a  better  com¬ 
bination,  than  much  philosophy  and  a  coarser 
passion ;  for  such,  they  may  depend  upon  it, 
is  the  alternative  which  life  presents  to  us. 
Love  and  imagination  are  inextricably  com¬ 
bined  ;  in  our  old  English  the  same  word. 
Fancy,  expressed  them  both. 

Strange  to  say,  the  princes§  has  selected 
two  widows  (both  of  whom  have  children, 
and  one  an  infant) — Lady  Blanche  and  Lady 
Psyche — for  the  chief  assistants,  or  tutors,  in 
her  new  establishment.  Our  hopeful  pupils 
put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  Lady 
Psyche,  who  proves  to  be  a  sister  of  one  of 
them,  Florian.  This  leads  to  their  discovery. 
After  Lady  Psyche  has  delivered  a  some¬ 
what  tedious  lecture,  she  recognizes  her 
brother. 

“  *  Aly  brother !  O,’  she  said ; 

‘  What  do  you  here  ?  And  in  this  dress  ?  And 
these  ? 
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Why,  who  are  these  ?  a  wolf  within  the  fold  ! 

A  pack  of  wolves  !  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  me  ! 
A  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot  to  ruin  all !’  ” 

All  three  appeal  to  Psyche’s  feelings^  The 
appeal  is  effectual,  though  the  reader  will 
probably  think  it  rather  w^earisome  ;  it  is  one 
of  those  passages  he  will  wish  were  abridged. 
The  lady  promises  silence,  on  the  condition 
that  they  will  steal  away,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
from  the  forbidden  ground  on  which  they 
have  entered. 

The  princess  now  rides  out — 

“  To  take 

The  dip  of  certain  strata  in  the  north.” 

The  new  pupils  are  summoned  to  attend 
her. 

“  She  stood 

Among  her  maidens  higher  by  the  head. 

Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tame  leopards.  Kitten-like  it  rolled. 

And  paw’d  about  her  sandal.  I  drew  near  ! 

Aly  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with  aw’e  ; 
And  from  my  breast  the  involuntary  sigh 
Brake,  as  she  smote  me  with  the  light  of  eyes. 
That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and  shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  climb,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinue,  following  up 
The  river, as  it  narrow’d  to  the  hills.” 

Here  the  disguised  prince  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  furtively  alluding  to  his  suit,  and  to 
his  precontract — even  ventures  to  speak  of 
the  despair  which  her  cruel  resolution  will 
inflict  upon  him. 

“  ‘  Poor  boy,’  she  said,  ‘  can  he  not  read — no 
books  ? 

Quoit,  tennis-ball — no  games  ?  nor  deals  in  that 
Which  men  delight  in,  martial  exercises  ? 

To  nurse  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl , 

Methinks  he  seems  no  better  than  a  girl ; 

As  girls  w'ere  once,  as  we  ourselves  have  been. 
We  had  our  dreams,  perhaps  he  mixed  with 
them ; 

We  touch  on  our  dead  self,  nor  shun  to  do  it. 
Being  other — since  we  learnt  our  meaning  here, 
To  uplift  the  woman’s  fall’n  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man.” 

Well,  after  the  geological  surv'ey,  and 
much  hammering  and  clinking,  and  “  chat¬ 
tering  of  stony  names,”  the  party  sit  down 
to  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  And  here  Cyril,  flushed 
with  the  wine,  and  forgetful  of  his  womanly 
part,  breaks  out  into  a  merry  stave,  “  unmeet 
for  ladies.” 

“  ‘Forbear,’  the  princess  cried,  Forbear,  Sir,^  I — 
And,  heated  through  and  through  with  wrath  and 
love. 
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I  smote  him  on  the  breast ;  he  started  up ; 

There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd.” 

That  sir,”  that  manly  blow,  had  .revealed 
all  ;  there  was  a  general  flight.  The  prin¬ 
cess  Ida,  in  the  tumult  is  thrown,  horse  and 
rider,  into  a  stream.  The  prince  is,  of  course, 
there  to  save ;  but  it  avails  him  nothing. 
He  is  afterwards  brought  before  her,  she  sit¬ 
ting  in  state,  “eight  mighty  daughters  of 
the  plough”  attending  as  her  guard.  She 
thus  tauntingly  dismisses  him : 

“  ‘  You  have  done  well,  and  like  a  gentleman, 

And  like  a  prince ;  you  have  our  thanks  for  all ; 
And  you  look  well  too  in  your  woman’s  dress  ; 
Well  have  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 

You  have  saved  our  life;  we  owe  you  bitter 
thanks ; 

Better  have  died  and  spilt  our  bones  in  the  flood ; 
Then  men  had  said — but  now — 

You  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound,  and 
gull’d 

Our  tutors,  wrong’d  and  lied,  and  thwarted  us — 

/  wed  with  thee !  1  bound  by  precontract, 

Your  bride,  your  bond-slave !  not  iho*  all  the  gold 
That  veins  the  world, were  packed  to  make  your 
crown, 

And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you.’  ” 

Then  those  eight  mighty  daughters  of  the 
plough  usher  them  out  of  the  palace.  We 
shall  get  into  too  long  a  story  if  we  attempt 
to  narrate  all  the  events  that  follow.  The 
king,  the  father  of  the  prince,  comes  with  an 
army  to  seek  and  liberate  his  son.  Arac, 
brotlier  of  the  princess,  comes  also  with  an 
army  to  her  protection.  The  prince  and 
Arac,  with  a  certain  number  of  champions 
on  either  side,  enter  the  lists ;  and  in  the 
melee,  the  prince  is  dangerously  wounded. 
Then  compassion  rises  in  the  noble  nature 
of  Ida ;  she  takes  the  wounded  prince  into 
her  palace,  tends  upon  him,  restores  him. 
She  loves  ;  and  the  college  is  forever  broken 
up — disbanded  ;  and  the  “  rights  of  woman” 
resolve  into  that  greatest  of  all  her  rights — 
a  heart-affection,  a  life-service,  the  devotion 
of  one  who  is  ever  both  her  subject  and  her 
prince. 

This  account  will  be  sufficient  to  render  in¬ 
telligible  the  few  further  extracts  we  wish  to 
make.  Lady  Psyche,  not  having  revealed  to 
her  chief  these  “  wolves”  whom  she  had  de¬ 
tected,  was  in  some  measure  a  sharer  in  their 
guilt.  She  fled  from  the  palace  ;  but  the 
Princess  Ida  retained  her  infant  child.  This 
incident  is  made  the  occasion  of  some  very 
charming  poetrj%  both  when  the  mother  la¬ 
ments  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  when  she 
regains  possession  of  it. 


“  ‘  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child  ! 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no  more ; 
For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back  ; 

And  either  she  will  die  for  want  of  care. 

Or  sicken  with  ill  usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers;  and  they  will  beat  my  girl. 
Remembering  her  mother.  O,  my  flower  ! 

Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard  ; 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after  life 
With  some  cold  reverence,  worse  than  were  she 
dead. 

But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors, 

And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day,  | 

Until  they  hate  to  hear  me,  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me. 

And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet. 

My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglaia,  my  one  child  ; 

And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way. 

And  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her.’  ” 

After  the  combat  between  Arac  and  the 
prince,  when  all  parties  had  congregated  on 
what  had  been  the  field  of  battle,  this  child 
is  lying  on  the  grass — 

“  Psyche  ever  stole 
A  little  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  by  us. 

Half  lapt  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  hrede. 

Lay  like  a  new-fallen  meteor  on  the  grass, 

Uncared  for,  spied  its  mother,  and  began 
A  blind  and  babbling  laughter,  and  to  dance 
Its  body,  and  reach  its  failing  innocent  arms. 

And  lazy  lingering  fingers.  She  the  appeal 
Brook’d  not,  but  clamoring  out,  ‘  Mine — mine — 
not  yours ; 

It  is  not  yours,  but  mine  ;  give  me  the  child,’ 
Ceased  all  in  tremble ;  piteous  was  the  cry.” 

Cyril,  wounded  in  the  fight,  raises  himself 
on  his  knee,  and  implores  of  the  princess  to 
restore  the  child  to  her.  She  relents,  but 
does  not  give  it  to  the  mother,  to  whom  she 
is  not  yet  reconciled — gives  it,  however,  to 
Cyril. 

“  ‘  Take  it,  sir,’  and  so 
Laid  the  soft  babe  in  his  hard  mailed  hands, 

Who  turned  half  round  to  Psyche,  as  she  sprang 
To  embrace  it,  with  an  eye  that  swam  in  thanks, 
Then  felt  it  sound  and  whole  from  head  to  foot. 
And  hugg’d,  and  never  hngg’d  it  close  enough ; 
And  in  her  hunger  mouth’d  and  mumbled  it, 

And  hid  her  bosom  with  it ;  after  that 
Put  on  more  calm.’  ” 

The  two  kings^are  well  sketched  out — the 
father  of  Ida,  and  the  father  of  our  prince. 
Here  is  the  first ;  a  weak,  indulgent,  fidgetty 
old  man,  who  is  very  much  perplexed  when 
the  prince  makes  his  appearance  to  demand 
fulfilment  of  the  marriage  contract. 

“  His  name  was  Gama ;  crack’d  and  small  in 
voice ; 

A  little,  dry  old  man,  without  a  star, 
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Not  like  a  king !  Three  days  he  feasted  us, 

And  on  the  fourth  I  spoke  of  why  we  came, 

And  my  betroth’d.  ‘  You  do  us.  Prince,’  he  said. 
Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem, 

‘  All  honor.  We  remember  love  ourselves 
In  our  sweet  youth  ;  there  did  a  compact  pass 
I>ong  summers  back,  a  kind  of  ceremony — 

I  think  the  year  in  which  our  olives  failed. 

I  would  you  had  her.  Prince,  with  all  my  heart ; 
With  my  full  heart !  but  there  were  widows  here. 
Two  widows.  Lady  Psyche,  Lady  Blanche  ; 

They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place. 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man. 

They  harp’d  on  this  ;  with  this  our  banquets 
rang; 

Our  dances  broke  and  hugged  in  knots  of  talk ;  ' 
Nothing  but  this  :  my  very  ears  were  hot 
To  hear  them.  Last  my  daughter  begg’d  a  boon, 
A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father’s  frontier ;  I  said.  No, 

Yet,  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it.’  ” 

The  other  royal  personage  is  of  another 
build,  and  talks  in  another  tone — a  rough  old 
warrior  king,  who  speaks  through  his  beard. 
And  he  speaks  with  a  rough  sense  too  ;  very 
little  respect  has  he  for  these  novel  “  rights 
of  women.” 

“  Boy, 

The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 
Is  woman's  wisdom.” 

And  when  his  son  counsels  peaceful  modes 
of  winning  his  bride,  and  deprecates  war,  the 
old  king  says : 

“  ‘  Tut,  you  know  them  not,  the  girls  ; 

They  prize  hard  knocks,  and  to  be  won  by  force. 
Boy,  there's  no  rose  that’s  half  so  dear  to  them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dare  not  do — 
Breathing  and  sounding  beauteous  battle,  comes 
With  the  air  of  trumpets  round  him,  and  leaps  in 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the  score, 
Flatter’d  and  fluster’d  wins,  though  dashed  with 
death. 

He  reddens  what  he  kisses :  thus  I  won 
Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife, 

Worth  winning ;  but  this  firebrand — gentleness 
To  such  as  her  !  If  Cyril  spake  her  true. 

To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net. 

And  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer, 

Were  wisdom  to  it.’  ” 

AVith  one  chnrming  pictij^e  we  must  close 
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our  extracts,  or  we  shall  go  far  to  have  it 
said  that,  with  the  exception  of  scattered 
single  lines  and  phrases,  we  have  pillaged 
the  poem  of  every  beautiful  passage  it  con¬ 
tains.  Here  is  a  peep  into  the  garden  on  the 
college-walks  of  our  maiden  university  : 


It  may  be  observed  that  we  have  quoted 
no  passages  from  this  poem,  such  as  we 
might  deem  faulty,  or  vapid,  or  in  any  way 
transgressing  the  rules  of  good  taste.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so.  But  on  the  chapter  of 
his  faults  we  had  already  said  enough.  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  not  a  writer  on  whose  uniform 
good  taste  we  learn  to  have  a  full  reliance  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  makes  us  wince  very 
often ;  but  he  is  a  writer  who  pleases  much, 
where  he  does  please,  and  we  learn  at  length 
to  blink  the  fault,  in  favor  of  that  genius 
which  soon  after  appears  to  redeem  it. 

Has  this  poet  ceased  from  his  labors,  or 
may  we  yet  expect  from  him  some  more  pro¬ 
longed  strain,  some*  work  fully  commensurate 
to  the  undoubted  powers  he  possesses  ?  It 
were  in  vain  to  prophesy.  This  last  per¬ 
formance,  The  Princess,  took,  we  believe,  his 
admirers  by  surprise.  It  was  not  exactly 
what  they  had  expected  from  him — not  of  so 
high  an  order.  Judging  by  some  intimations 
he  himself  has  given  us,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  anticipate  any  such  effort  from 
Mr.  Tennyson.  Should  he,  however,  contra¬ 
dict  this  anticipation,  no  one  will  welcome 
the  future  epic,  or  drama,  or  story,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  more  cordially  than  our¬ 
selves.  Meanwhile,  if  he  rests  here,  ho  will 
have  added  one  name  more  to  that  list  of 
English  poets,  who  have  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  permanent  reputation  on  a  few  brief 
performances — a  list  which  includes  such 
names  as  Gray,  and  Collins,  and  Coleridge. 


“  There 

One  walked,  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read. 

And  smooth’d  a  'petted  peacock  down  with  that. 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar’d  a  shallop  by, 

Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadowed  from  the  heat.” 
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.  From  Tait’i  Magazino  . 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  DERWENT  WATER. 


For  the  next  century  we  fear  the  annalist 
of  pedestrianism  will  have  but  few  materials 
to  work  upon.  With  benevolent  consider¬ 
ation  we  shall  therefore  furnish  him  with  a 
feat  we  were  honored  to  achieve  in  the 
summer  of  last  year.  After  spending  a 
night  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  at  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a  beautiful, 
but  somewhat  sultry  day  in  June,  we  set 
out  on  foot  from  Bowness,  intending,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  reach  Keswick  in  the  twilight. 
From  our  starting- place  to  Ambleside,  the 
road  presents  a  variety  of  noble  prospects, 
both  of  the  lake  and  the  circumjacent 
scenery.  The  unbroken  quietude  that  slept 
on  every  object ;  the  aspect  of  perfect  re¬ 
pose  that  sat  upon  “  the  river-lake,”  and 
the  gigantic  heights  glassed  in  its  transpa¬ 
rency — induced  a  placid  calm  upon  the 
spirit,  and  ameliorated  the  heart  with  profit¬ 
able  reflection.  Suddenly  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  hills  rung  out  their  echoes  in  a  deafen¬ 
ing,  continuous  peel  —  shattering  sounds 
broke  unwelcomely  over  the  lake,  and 
drowned  the  cadences  of  the  waterfalls,  that 
had  only  served  to  voice  the  silence  and 
proclaim  its  presence.  We  looked  and  list¬ 
ened  ;  we  could  scarcely  credit  our  senses. 
A  grim  black  monster  was  seen  vomiting 
forth  volumes  of  dunnest  smoke,  that  dark¬ 
ened  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  rushing  tor- 
turingly  through  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
breaking  into  fragments  the  watery  mirror 
with  the  remorseless  dash  of  its  iron  wings, 
as  the  sun  glared  indignantly  from  his  throne 
upon  his  broken  and  distorted  image.  It 
was  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  well-dressed 
people,  who,  from  their  unnatural  conduct 
ought  to  have  been  behind  the  counter,  at 
the  exchange,  or  lounging  away  the  morning 
on  their  ottomans  in  town,  instead  of  reck¬ 
lessly  marring  the  natural  features,  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  tranquillity  of  this  quiet  region. 
To  relieve,  as  it  should  seem,  the  tedium  of 
the  excursion,  a  large  band  of  musicians 
poured  a  horse  clangor  from  their  brazen- 


throated  instruments,  startling  echo  with  un¬ 
wonted  violence  from  her  peaceful  retreats, 
where  the  wild  notes  of  the  cascade,  the 
blended  harmony  of  melodious  birds,  and 
the  shrill  shriek  of  the  mountain  spirit,  were 
alone  congenial.  The  romance  of  a  tour 
among  the  lakes  is  sadly  interrupted  by 
these  painful  tokens  of  a  money-loving  age, 
and  a  matter-of-fact  world.  The  steamboat 
proprietors,  and  the  prosaic  parties  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  support,  have  unquestionably 
the  impression  that  Nature  has  so  few  charms, 
that  of  herself  she  is  insufficient  to  afford  any 
real  recreation  and  enjoyment.  They  don’t 
believe  the  poet  when  he  says — “  Thou 
mad’st  all  Nature  beauty  to  his  eye  and 
music  to  his  ear.”  Her  beauty  must  be  im¬ 
proved  and  supplemented,  to  suit  the  temper 
and  tastes  of  the  age  ;  her  pellucid  specula 
must  be  broken,  and  shivered  and  smashed  to 
powdery  spray  by  the  tormenting  wheels  of 
a  thundering  steamboat ;  her  clear,  cloudless 
I  sky  and  lustrous  sun  must  be  agreeably  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  smutty  tinge  of  infernal  smoke, 
to  remind  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
tourists  of  the  charming  impervious  crassi¬ 
tude  that  oppresses  and  begi  ims  the  caligin- 
ous  atmosphere  of  Leeds  or  Glasgow.  Her 
music,  too,  must  be  mended  ;  her  melodious 
birds,  her  vocal  cataracts,  her  quiet  singing 
brooks,  and  all  the  wild  and  wayward  strains 
of  her  spiritual  harp,  must  join  in  concert 
with  the  stunning  roar  of  trumpets,  fifes  and 
drums,  before  these  worthy  and  enlightened 
people  can  derive  any  pleasure  from  her 
sights  and  sounds,  and  force  themselves  into 
such  tame  furiousness  as  to  ejaculate,  with 
a  pseudo-poetical  obstreperousness,  “  How 
pretty  !”  “  Come  now,  that’s  well  got 

up  ! 

It  has  long  struck  us,  and  our  visit  to 
these  districts  greatly  strengthened  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  mountain  and  lake  scenery 
should,  if  possible,  be  witnessed  alone.  A 
like-minded  companion  may  do  very  well  for 
some  time,  but  even  of  him  you  may  tire. 
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and  wish  sincerely  a  solitary  hour,  to  ex¬ 
pose  yourself,  without  restraint,  to  the  so¬ 
liciting  influences  around  you.  An  incident 
occurred  during  a  tour  through  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  corroborated 
our  opinion,  and  determined  finally  our  reso¬ 
lution  always  to  travel  in  such  a  country 
alone.  In  passing  through  Edinburgh,  we 
accidentally  stumbled  on  an  individual  with 
whom  we  had  been  very  slightly  acquainted 
at  college.  We  knew  him  to  be  a  viirorous 
student,  but  destitute  of  a  scintillation  of 
fancy.  Being  informed  of  our  route,  he 
proposed  to  accompany  us.  With  some 
hesitation  we  consented.  A  very  few  hours’ 
mutual  converse  among:  the  wilds  of  nature 
soon  discovered  the  antajxonism  of  our  dis- 
positions.  A  rupture  seemed  every  moment 
inevitable.  An  occasion  soon  offered,  and 
the  tie  was  immediately  severed.  We  stood 
together  on  a  bold  craggy  promontory  com¬ 
manding  a  magnificent  view  of  a  beautiful 
loch,  enriched  with  clusters  of  poetic  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  encircled  on  all  sides  by  moun¬ 
tains  of  great  sublimity  and  historical  in¬ 
terest.  The  scene  suggested  silence  and 
reverie.  Absorbed  in  the  wilderness  of 
v/onders,  spirited  upwards  by  an  invisible 
but  omnipotent  agency,  no  sound  escaped  us 
to  indicate  that  we  were  not  parts  of  the 
glorious  whole.  The  solitude  was  perfect, 
the  stillness  unbroken — we  could  have  heard 
even  the  measured  beat  of  the  muffled  heart 
in  its  funeral  march,  had  we  not  been  ex¬ 
clusively  occupied  in  the  outer  world.  After 
a  long  pause  of  sacred  communion,  a  voice 
suddenly,  with  the  most  perfect  sang  froid, 
exclaimed,  “  This  is  nice.”  Scared,  as  if  by  a 
phantom’s  hollow  accents  of  terror,  heard  in 
the  midst  of  a  dream  of  bliss,  away  we 
sprang  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope,  darted 
through  bracken  bush,  prickly  furze,  and 
tangled  brushwood,  scaled  with  furious  ve¬ 
locity  the  neighboring:  heia:hts,  and,  all 
breathless  and  exhausted,  reached  the 
mountains  of  Ben  Dhu,  where,  far  from  the 
sacrilegious  interlocutor,  we  fortunately 
seized  again  the  skirts  of  Nature,  wdio  had 
fled  in  indignation  from  her  violated  sanc¬ 
tuary.  “  L'ame  se  montre  en  peti,*^  says  De 
Stael — here  it  was  exemplified. 

To  return ;  it  was  with  feelings  consider- 

O 

ably  chafed,  that  we  afterwards  pursued  our 
way  to  Ambleside.  It  stands  pleasantly  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Windermere,  and 
affords  some  very  fine  views  of  the  lake  and 
its  environs.  We  then  visited  Rydal  Mount, 
the  residence  of  Wordsworth,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  was  engaged  in  certainly  not 


the  most  poetical,  though,  perhaps,  the  most 
necessary  occupation  in  the  world.  In  short, 
he  was  at  dinner,  and  therefore  invisible. 
Having  traced  the  valley  of  Grasmere,  and 
placed  its  solitary  emerald  isle  and  lake  as 
gems  in  the  cabinet  of  memory,  we  ascended 
“  the  mighty  Helvellyn,”  where  the  whole 
lacustrine  tableau  in  a  moment  depicted  itself 
indelibly  upon  the  mind ;  and  just  as  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  Avestern  moun¬ 
tains,  we  looked  down  upon  Derwent  Water 
and  the  lovely  vale  of  Keswick.  Descending 
into  the  neat,  picturesque  town,  where 
Southey  spent  some  of  his  happiest  and 
many  of  his  saddest  days,  and  his  sweetest 
strains  were  sung,  we  found  the  principal 
street  dotted  with  groups  of  gossipping 
idlers,  keenly  engaged  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  various  equipages  that  swept 
past  from  the  eastern  lakes,  crammed  with 
tourists — whether  veritable  or  ostensible,  we 
leave  subjudice — of  both  sexes,  of  all  grades, 
and  of  all  ages,  that  looked  pleasant  and 
amiable  at  sight  of  the  substantial  hostelrie, 
where  savory  viands  and  grateful  beverages 
awaited  the  clamant  organ  and  the  parched 
lip.  The  clit-clat-rat-a-tat  of  horses’  feet 
pattering  down  the  sloping'  turnpike,  and 
along  the  dusty  street ;  the  jingle-jangle  of 
harness,  like  the  bells  of  a  Swiss  tamborine  ; 
the  grumble-rumble-jumble  of  lumbering 
chaises ;  the  smothered  dull  sound  of  patent- 
springed  private  phaetons,  mingled  with  the 
obstreperous  vociferations  of  hostlers,  under¬ 
strappers,  and  uncombed  urchins,  clamor¬ 
ously  bickering  with  one  another  as  to  who 
should  ride  the  old  hacks  to  water,  gave  the 
mountain  village  quite  an  air  of  bustle  and 
activity,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery.  The  verdant  brow  of 
Skiddaw,  the  meek  mild  lake  over  which 
a  cloud  rested,  as  well  as  the  distant  rujrjred 
wilds  of  Borrowdale,  seemed  to  frown  on  the 
insensate  intruders  into  their  quiet  domains, 
where  the  solitary  traveller  seems  the  only 
w’^elcome  visitant.  The  genius  of  the  dark 
fells  scowled  horribly,  but  without  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Di  Gama’s  apparition  at  the  Cape  ; 
for  no  one  seemed  to  care  a  fiddle-pin  whe¬ 
ther  he  scowled  or  smiled.  But  the  dis¬ 
sonance  and  din  of  bustling  travellers,  lo¬ 
quacious  townspeople,  and  wrangling  imps, 
soon  ceased,  and  silence  'resumed  her  tran¬ 
quil  sw'ay.  We  w’ere  alone  in  Keswick. 
None  of  the  happy  faces  w^e  had  seen 
jauntily  peering  from  the  dashing  vehicles, 
or  watching  their  arrival  from  the  windows 
of  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  Queen’s  Head, 
had  greeted  us  with  a  smile  of  recognition 
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We  stood  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and  we  i  and  the  lake,  and  on  the  lonely  summit  of 


were  really  glad  of  it,  though,  in  spite  of 
all  our  enthusiasm,  we  experienced  a  slight 
sinking  of  heart  when  we  thought  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  public  room,  where  instruments, 
untuned  by  the  invisible  spirits  of  the  scene¬ 
ry  around,  were  playing  harsh  music.  There 
we  knew  no  creature  cared  for  us  ;  and  the 
peculiar  melodies,  wild,  stirring,  plaintive,  or 
soothing,  which  had  been  evoked  from  the 
viewless  chords  of  our  inner  being  during 
that  day’s  journey,  lingered  so  sweetly  in 
our  ears,  that  with  our  steps  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  inn,  whence  a  jocund  peal  was 
ringing,  we  paused,  and  suddenly — 

“  We  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ; 

We  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  her  celestial  walls  ; 

We  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 
Stoop  o’er  us  from  above, 

The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  night. 

As  of  the  one  we  love.” 

The  poetic  genius  of  the  place  whispered — 

“  How  beautiful  is  night ! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 

No  cloud  is  there,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 
Blots  the  serene  of  heaven. 

In  full-orbed  glory  the  majestic  moon 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

How  beautiful  is  night !” 

Another  spirit  continued — 

“  How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening’s  ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene. 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness. 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone. 
So  mild,  so  bright,  so  still.” 

With  Eve,  we  then  inquired — 

“But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these?  for 
whom 

This  gorgeous  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all 
eyes  ?” 

True, 

“  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.” 

But  is  this  scene  of  glory  spread  out  for 
them  alone  ?  Can  we  not  join  their  band, 
hymn  the  great  Creator,  and  “  lift  our 
thoughts  to  heaven?”  A  moment,  and  we 
were  decided  to  spend  the  night  by  the  river. 


the  wild  mountain.  Pacing  leisurely  down 
the  quiet  street,  where  a  solitary  individual 
might  still  be  seen,  that 

“  Eyed  the  blue  vault,  and  blessed  the  useful  light,” 

we  reached  its  w^estern  extremity  ;  and,  hear¬ 
ing  the  river 

“  Making  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones,” 

we  turned  our  footsteps  in  that  direction,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent.  Long  interlaced  Jines  of  brush¬ 
wood  fringed  its  borders,  and,  in  some  places, 
denied  easy  access  to  its  waters.  The  moon¬ 
beam  trembled  in  silver  on  its  wimpling  wave, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  evening  sky 
glittering  with  argent  brightness  through  a 
stripe  of  forest  trees.  We  wandered  with 
the  river,  and  listened  attentively  to  its  utter¬ 
ances.  A  feeling  crept  stealthily  over  us — a 
feeling  we  have  often  experienced,  and  which 
seems  peculiarly  the  product  of  rivers,  when 
no  intervenient  agencies  destroy  or  diminish 
their  natural  influences.  It  was  a  conscious 
existence  in  the  world  of  the  future.  We 
have  elsewhere  said  that  the  genius  of  the 
cataract  is  retrospective  ;  we  add,  the  genius 
of  the  river  is  prospective.  Surrendering 
ourselves  to  the  sway  of  the  former,  we  feel 
no  inclination  to  soar  into  the  possible  and 
the  future  ;  what  has  been,  and  is  not,  usurps 
the  imagination,  while,  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  latter,  our  thoughts  natu¬ 
rally  roll  onwards  with  the  rolling  river,  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
What  shall  be,  but  is  not,  claims  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  soul.  Along  the  banks  of  that 
suggestive  river,  we  mused  on  the  fate  that 
might  await  us  in  the  coming  scenes  of  the 
great  drama  of  existence,  and  the  developing 
destiny  of  the  world.  At  that  moment,  the 
crumbling  thrones  and  melting  dynasties  of 
the  Continent  seemed  to  augur  a  speedy  con¬ 
summation.  The  majestic  river  of  life  was 
apparently  approaching  the  termination  of  its 
course.  A  new  era  appeared  about  to  rise 
upon  the  world.  We  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  confines  of  the  hour  destined  to  herald 
the  doom  and  regeneration,  the  death  and 
the  life,  of  humanity.  If  that  hour  has  not 
yet  arrived,  may  we  not  believe  it  is  swiftly 
advancing  ? 

The  convulsions  of  society,  multiplying  in 
number  and  violence,  will  not  retard  it.  They 
are  its  infallible  forerunners,  the  preparatory 
movements  of  that  power  that  shall  achieve 
the  complete  and  final  renovation  of  the  world. 
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We  look  with  no  sceptical  eye  upon  the  threat¬ 
ening  aspect  of  European  affairs.  Through 
the  darkness  of  the  gathering  tempest  we  dis¬ 
cern  harbingers  of  tranquil  skies.  We  look 
with  the  eye  of  calm,  assured  hope  upon  the 
vessel  freighted  with  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  tossing,  reeling,  creaking,  and 
shuddering  to  her  centre  under  the  angry 
swell  of  the  furious  waters  ;  for  we  behold, 
sitting  at  her  helm,  a  skillful  pilot,  who, 
though  invisible  to  sense,  will  guide  her  in 
safety  to  the  haven  of  rest,  where  man’s 
brightest  hopes  shall  all  be  fulfilled,  and  his 
ideal  of  social  elevation  more  than  realized. 
The  desolation  of  the  hurricane  is  the  prelude 
of  fertility  ;  the  agitations  of  society,  the  her¬ 
alds  of  a  glorious  millennium.  Rage  on,  then, 
ye  wrathful  waters  ;  rock  tempestuously  the 
fragile,  shivering  ship  ;  howl  and  shriek,  ye 
baleful  blasts,  and  tear  her  canvas  into  shreds ; 
thunder,  ye  grim  clouds,  upon  her  groaning 
timbers,  dart  your  forked  lightnings  through 
her  shrouds,  and  rend  her  spars  of  oak  into 
splintered  fragments — for  confusion  yet  shall 
hear  a  voice,  and  wild  uproar  stand  ruled, 
and  the  shattered  bark  shall  ride  once  more 
as  proudly  on  the  subject  waves  as  when  I 
launched  at  first  from  her  mighty  builder’s 
hand,  and  hailed  by  the  joyful  shout  of  the 
sons  of  God  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars. 
We  feel  a  strange  delight  even  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  mingling  with  the  clashing  elements 
out  of  which  this  glorious  event  is  to  spring. 
Action,  action  is  our  watchword.  We  are 
here  not  to  dream,  but  to  live — not  to  idle, 
but  to  labor — nor  to  loiter,  but  to  march,  to 
pant,  to  pray  for  the  hour  of  man’s  full 
stature,  for  the  day  of  perfected  humanity. 
The  period  of  adolescence  is  past — we  are  on 
the  verge  of  maturity.  We  have  already 
borne  “  the  banner  with  the  strange  device” 
through  wildering  snow  and  falling  avalanches; 
let  us  grasp  it  still,  with  the  energy  of  death, 
and  shout,  “  Excelsior  But  it  may  be  said, 
this  is  all  good,  delightful,  desirable  ;  but 
instead  of  bodying  forth  the  future  in  these 
shapings  which  imagination  may  mould  and 
clothe  with  a  vestment  of  illusive  enchant¬ 
ment,  present  us  with  the  great  engines,  the 
positive  principles  by  which  this  predicted  re¬ 
sult  is  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  question,  and  one  which  genius  often 
leaves  unanswered,  or  but  partially  resolved. 
Statesmen,  political  economists,  philosophers 
of  every  name,  educationists,  white,  grey, 
and  black,  have  each  proposed  a  different 
instrument  and  a  different  theory — all  have 
been  more  or  less  tried,  and  all  have  more  or 
less  failed.  The  only  illustrious  exception  is 


the  scheme  which  the  enlightened  Christian 
philanthropist,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
infallible  truth,  has  fearlessly  promulgated. 
He  has  declared  that  the  principles  of  the 
Bible,  the  great  truths  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  sacred  doctrines,  and  the  hal¬ 
lowing  ethics  of  the  inspired  volume,  are 
alone  the  mighty  levers  adapted  and  destined 
to  upheave  the  institutes  of  error  and  igno¬ 
rance,  to  hurl  the  stately  systems  of  super¬ 
stition  into  undistinguishable  ruin,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  blood-based  thrones  of  tyrants, 
and  to  destroy  with  irresistible  convulsion 
the  last  remnants  and  the  lowest  strata  of 
established  despotism.  But  these  principles, 
it  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  negative — 
they  are  omnipotently  positive.  Not  only 
have  they  power  to  expel  all  false  maxims  in 
religion,  morals,  and  politics,  from  the  world 
— they  have  also  power  to  substitute  in  their 
stead  a  code  of  truths,  a  system  of  morals 
constituting  a  kingdom  of  liberty,  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  peace. 

We  left  the  banks  of  the  stream  deeply 
moved,  and  with  nerves  more  tensely  strung 
to  enter  the  arena  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  precious  fruits  of  meditative  solitude. 
We  there  drink  in  those  generous  thoughts, 
those  lofty  aspirations,  that  dilate  the  soul, 
swell  it  with  unutterable  longings  after  higher 
good,  and  stimulate  all  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  intellectual  an^  moral  being  into  in¬ 
vincible  action  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  clock  struck  one  as  we  re-entered  the 
precincts  of  Keswick.  “  Night’s  sepulchure” 
was  full — no  breathing  thing  was  to  be  seen. 
Silence,  that  meetest  emblem  of  death,  sat  in 
undisturbed  sovereignty  upon  the  habitations 
of  men.  Sleep  is  awful ! 

“  ’Tis  as  the  general  pulse  of  life  stood  still, 
And  Nature  made  a  pause.” 

But  the  pulse  stands  not  still — Nature 
makes  no  pause — the  pulse  beats  onwards 
to  the  grave — Nature  hastens  silently  along 
her  “  dim  and  perilous  way”  to  the  hour 
when  she  shall  shake  into  dissolution.  Mis¬ 
erable  mankind,  and  miserable  creatures, 
were  this  the  termination  of  your  existence ! 
But  no  ;  as  this  night  of  inactive  slumber 
shall  be  succeeded  by  a  day  of  vital  activ¬ 
ity,  so  shall  the  gloom  of  the  grave  and 
the  darkness  of  a  judged  world  depart 
before  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  light,  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  an  endless  life.  Sleep  is  awful,  but 
to  most  it  is  the  sweetest  boon  that  Nature 
can  bestow.  Strange  that  oblivion  should  be 
so  grateful !  Why  is  it  so  ?  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  existence,  forced  upon  man  rather  by 
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sorrow  than  by  joy,  is,  in  his  present  imper¬ 
fect  condition,  the  great  burden  under  which 
he  groans.  Anything,  therefore,  that  re¬ 
lieves  the  sense  of  being  is  welcome.  How 
few  can  endure  to  feel  that  they  exist ! — how 
few  can  voluntarily  dash  the  cup  of  oblivion 
from  their  lips,  and  invite  the  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  present  actual  being  !  How  few  can 
combat  successfully  the  temptation  to  drink, 
when  the  waters  of  Lethe  flow  at  their  feet ! 
The  earth  surely  labors  under  some  mortal 
malady.  Till  this  curse  J^e  removed,  till  this 
malady  be  healed,  man  shall  never  rejoice  in 
his  existence,  he  shall  never  bless  the  day  of 
his  birth.  At  present,  his  happiness  seems 
chiefly,  or  wholly,  negative.  The  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  what  he  is,  where  he  is  going,  and 
what  he  is  to  become,  seems  to  constitute 
the  sum  of  his  blessedness.  The  steady, 
fixed  effort  to  resolve  these  problems,  gene¬ 
rates,  in  most  cases,  melancholy,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  despair,  and  serves  only  to 
aggravate  the  mystery  in  which  they  natu¬ 
rally  stand  enveloped.  Baffled  in  the  attempt, 
he  retires  spiritless,  hopeless,  bewildered,  and 
undone.  He  yields  to  the  craving  of  his 
nature  after  rest  of  some  kind.  He  flies  to 
excitement  by  day,  partly  to  revelry  and 
partly  to  sleep  by  night,  that  now  by  mad¬ 
dening  mental  intoxication,  and  now  by  dead¬ 
ening  insensibility,  he  may  secure  an  utter 
oblivion  of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  and 
thus,  like  the  fleet  ostrich,  w'ith  its  head 
beneath  its  wing,  he  tries  to  realize  his  safety 
when  the  rushing  hunter  dashes  remorseless¬ 
ly  upon  his  prey,  and  strikes  it  at  a  blow 
into  the  dust  of  death.  Some  few  strong 
spirits  grapple  successfully  with  these  mo¬ 
mentous  questions.  Carrying  along  with 
them  the  torch  of  revelation,  the  volume,  of 
conscience,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  outer 
world,  they  solve  the  mystic  problem  of  life, 
and  find 

“  The  clue  to  all  the  maze  of  mind.” 

These,  and  these  alone,  court  not  sleep  for 
its  oblivion,  but  for  its  sweet,  restoring  influ¬ 
ences,  that  they  may  feel  more  intensely  that 
they  are. 

Passing  through  the  town  from  west  to 
east,  we  diverged  to  the  south,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  lake.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  interspersed  with  five 
beautiful  islands.  The  water  is  more  trans¬ 
parent  than  that  of  any  other  mountain  lake. 
In  a  bright  day,  when  the  sun  is  flashing 
down  through  its  depths,  balls  of  quartz  and 


pieces  of  spar  may  be  distinctly  seen,  nearly 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  This  arises, 
we  understand,  from  the  purity  of  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  which  flow  in  channels  of  slate  and 
granite.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
towering  mountains  of  every  shape — pyra¬ 
midal,  conical,  semicircular,  and  nonde¬ 
script — presenting  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine 
scenery.  Pennant  very  truthfully  says : 

“  The  two  extremes  of  tlie  lake  afford  the  most 
discordant  prospects.  The  southern  is  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  horrible.  An  immense  chasm 
opens  in  the  midst,  whose  entrance  is  divided  by 
a  rude  conic  hill,  once  topped  with  a  castle,  the 
habitation  of  the  tyrant  of  the  rocks ;  beyond,  a 
series  of  broken  mountainous  crags  soar  one 
above  the  other,  overshadowing  the  dark  winding 
deeps  of  Borrowdale.  But  the  opposite  or  north¬ 
ern  view  is,  in  all  respects,  a  strong  and  beautiful 
contrast.  Skiddaw  shows  its  vast  base,  and, 
bounding  all  that  part  of  the  vale,  rises  gently  to 
a  height  that  sinks  the  neighboring  hills ;  opens 
a  pleasing  front,  smooth  and  verdant,  smiling 
over  the  country  like  a  generous  lord ;  while  the 
fells  of  Borrowdale  frown  over  it  like  a  hardened 
tyrant.” 

1 

No  tourist  has  given  a  more  graphic  de¬ 
scription  than  this  veteran  traveller  of  the 
last  century.  He  saw  it,  however,  only  by 
day.  In  moonlight  its  features  are  wonder¬ 
fully  transformed.  The  lake,  studded  with 
the  bright  circlets  of  the  sky,  lies  like  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  molten  silver ;  the  groves  that 
fringe  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  appear 
like  sable  plumes  whitened  with  the  frost  of 
winter ;  the  cliffs,  that  beetle  ruggedly  over 
the  shining  wave,  smile  like  grim  warriors 
viewing  from  their  watchtowers  the  quiet¬ 
ude  and  beauty  of  the  land  they  guard ;  the 
islands  look  like  mocha-stones  chased  in  the 
finest  silver.  Every  bay  and  headland  sug¬ 
gests  some  pleasing  fancy.  The  whole  scene 
is  invested  with  a  mantle  of  enchantment. 
When  we  arrived  on  its  banks,  by  some  for¬ 
tunate  chance  a  little  skiff  lay  unmoored,  as 
if  the  goddess  of  the  lake  invited  us  to  visit 
her  watery  home.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
sped  right  into  the  middle,  beyond  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  mountains.  As  we  skimmed 
smoothly  along  the  illumined  path,  Southey’s 
beautiful  epitaph  on  “  Emma”  came  vividly 
to  recollection.  Fancy  brought  back  that 
fair  beloved  and  lovely  being,  as  she  plied 
her  little  skiff  on  the  same  lake  : 

“  Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude, 

A*  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy.” 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  Southey’s 
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greater  efforts,  such  as  “  Roderick”  and  “  Ma- 
doc.”  The  poetry  is  often  poor,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  feebly  sustained.  His  “  inscriptions,” 
however,  are  real  gems ;  each  contains  a 
beautiful  thought  arrayed  in  choicest  dra¬ 
pery,  and  gleaming  with  the  light  of  true 
poetic  genius.  As  we  sailed  along,  now 
glancing  at  the  stars  above,  and  now  at  the 
stars  below,  we  remembered  the  exquisite 
line,  “  Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of 
heaven,”  and  asked  a  solution  of  it.  Two 
reasons  appeared  to  justify  the  sentiment. 
Of  all  objects  the  stars  are  the  loveliest, 
and  of  all  objects  they  are  the  most  myste¬ 
rious.  Of  all  hues,  from  the  ruby  Mars  to 
the  sapphire  Hesperus,  they  attract  and  fill 
the  eye  with  beauty.  Radiant  with  bright¬ 
est  and  purest  light,  they  are  nevertheless 
invested  with  an  impenetrable  aliquid  igno- 
tum,  which  furnishes  ample  materials  for  the 
shapings  of  imagination.  Beauty  and  mys¬ 
tery  must  always  be  poetry,  and  thus  “the 
stars  are  the  poetry  of  heaven.”  We  had 
often  looked  enviously  upon  a  light  transpa¬ 
rent  cloud  floating  smoothly  on  the  bosom  of 
the  moonlit  air,  and  wished  some  power 
would  aerialize  us,  that  we  might  sail  in  that 
white-winged  ship  to  explore  the  blue  depths 
of  the  trackless  ocean  of  universal  ether. 
That  night  our  wish  seemed  realized.  Our 
little  boat  sailed  like  a  fleecy  cloud,  specking 
the  clearness  of  the  sky.  We  looked  upwards, 
and  beheld  the  moon  navigating  her  nightly 
course  through  the  blue  serene  gemmed 
with  starry  islands.  We  looked  downwards, 
and  beheld  another  moon,  sailing  in  another 
azure  sea  among  other  starry  isles.  Thus 
floating  between  two  oceans,  as  in  mid  air, 
we  steered  along  the  radiant  axis  of  the  hoi- 
low  sphere.  Infinity  opened  around,  and 
swallowed  up  the  soul  in  its  limitless  ampli¬ 
tude.  We  now  passed  the  island  of  St. 
Herbert,  where  the  venerable  priest  and  con¬ 
fessor  mourned  the  absence  of  his  bosom 
friend,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  prayed  that  Hea¬ 
ven  might  grant  a  simultaneous  death : 

“  While  o’er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lowdore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons.” 

Nearing  Lowdore  Inn,  we  heard  distinctly 
the  roar  of  the  waterfall  mingling  its  wild 
voice  with  the  softer  music  of  the  small  cas¬ 
cades.  We  made  for  the  strand,  and,  hoist¬ 
ing  our  boat,  sat  down  on  the  variegated 
stones  that  had  been  kissed  into  polished 
beauty  by  the  enamored  lake.  Disentan¬ 
gled  from  former  fancies,  the  panorama  pre¬ 
sented  its  objects  in  novel  and  different  as¬ 
pects.  With  our  eye  on  the  moon,  that 


still  rolled  in  beauty  through  the  firmament, 
though  shaded  at  intervals  by  patches  of 
heavy  clouds,  the  following  lines  were  sug¬ 
gested,  and,  aided  by  her  lamp,  w’e  pencil¬ 
led  them  in  our  note-book,  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  pardon  us  for  inserting : 

The  moon,  that  looks  serenely  from  the  sky, 
Shedding  her  holy  light  upon  a  sleeping  world — 
Like  the  meek  countenance  of  a  mother 
Benignly  bending  o’er  her  cradled  child,  ^ 

Radiant  with  visions  of  his  future  fame — 

Borrows  her  lustre  from  another’s  light, 

And  modest  walks  in  glory  not  her  own. 

So  all  that’s  great,  and  beautiful,  and  good, 

In  fortune,  birth,  and  genius,  that  adorns 
The  sons  of  men,  flows  from  the  fount  of  God; 

Like  that  fair  moon,  o’ershadowed  with  eclipse. 
Investing  yonder  silvered  lake  with  gloom. 

And  every  glittering  hill  with  sudden  night, 

The  stealing  shadow  of  Adversity 
Obscures  the  brightness  of  Prosperity, 

The  beaming  eye  of  soaring  genius. 

And  humbles  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  man  ! 

But,  see !  the  dim  disastrous  shade  departs  ; 
Slowly  it  glides  from  off  the  shining  disc. 

Appears  again  the  moon,  with  brighter  face, 
Joyous  to  re-view  her  beauteous  form 
Mirror’d  from  radiant  river,  stream,  and  rill. 

And  this  fair  glass  of  Derwent.  O’er  the  woods 
And  mountains  dim,  her  argent  robe  she  throws. 
Smoothes,  with  renewed  delight,  her  jewelled  path. 
And  renders  homage  to  her  unseen  Lord. 

So  have  I  known  Misfortune  pass  from  man. 

And  darkness  from  the  eclipsed  eye  of  mind  ! 

They  brighter  beamed  than  if  they  had  not  known 
The  shadows  of  a  deep  calamity  ; 

Their  honors  carried  lowlier  than  before  ; 

Valued  more  truly  all  that  they  possess’d  ; 

And  published  louder  to  the  world  around 
That  God,  and  God  alone,  is  all  in  all ! 

But  the  night  was  wearing,  and,  after  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  cataract,  which  presented 
no  very  remarkable  appearance,  as  the  re¬ 
cent  drought  had  considerably  lessened  its 
supplies,  we  began  to  ascend  an  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  mountain  that  grimly  frowned 
over  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 
We  were  somewhat  jaded  before  leaving  the 
boat,  but  the  invincible  energy  of  will  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  lassitude  of  nature.  In  a 
short  time  we  were  seated  on  a  rocky  pro¬ 
jection,  looking  out,  like  a  castaway  from  his 
raft,  upon  the  billowy  sea  of  Borrowdale. 
The  day  still  lingered  behind  the  mountains. 
It  was  a  moment  of  awful  loneliness.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  gigantic  masses  of  matter, 
“  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,”  and  far 
removed  from  kindred  and  acquaintance,  we 
felt  powerfully  our  ineffable  insignificance, 
our  helpless  impotence.  Death  might  here 
blow  us  from  the  tree  of  life  like  a  leaf  of 
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the  forest ;  and  who  would  care  to  note  our 
fall  among  the  heaps  of  withered  foliage 
with  which  the  world  is  strewed  !  And  yet 
we  trust  some  eye  would  moisten  as  it  missed 
us  from  the  spray.  None  is  so  lonely  as  to 
be  utterly  alone.  And  He,  without  whose 
permission  a  sparrow  cannot  fall,  will  never 
withdraw  his  care  from  the  humblest  of  his 
creatures.  Sad,  sweet  thoughts  like  these 
were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  soul,  when 
the  sudden  bleat  of  a  stray  member  of  the 
flock,  which  had  approached  unobserved, 
startled  us  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit.  Being 
much  excited  by  the  previous  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  night,  we  were  struck  with  a 
kind  of  panic,  and  sped  away  across  the 
mountains,  till  the  majestic  orb  of  day,  slow¬ 
ly  ascending  above  the  wavy  horizon,  arrest¬ 
ed  our  flying  footsteps.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight,  and  amply  repaid  us  for  all  our  toil. 
Strangely  delighted  with  everything  we  had 
seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  we  quietly  picked 
our  way  down  the  steeps,  sprang  into  our 
boat,  and  soon  arrived  again  at  Keswick, 
just  as  the  worthy  people  were  opening 
their  window-shutters  to  the  morning  sun. 
As  we  have  nearly  exhausted  our  space,  we 
must  tell  the  remainder  of  our  story  in  a  few 
words.  After  getting  a  little  refreshment, 
we  started,  staff  in  hand,  for  Carlisle.  We 
took  an  unusual  but  romantic  route.  Skirt¬ 
ing  Skiddaw  on  the  west,  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  Bassenthwaite  water,  we  crossed 
the  Caldbeck  Fells,  and  recruited  by  a  com¬ 


fortable  snooze  on  Jacob’s  pillow,  in  a  deso¬ 
late  part  of  the  road,  just  as  eight  o’clock 
sounded  from  the  cathedral,  weary,  foot¬ 
sore,  but  happy,  we  entered  the  ancient  city 
of  Carlisle,  where  we  determined  to  remain  a 
few  days  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  our 
pedestrian  excursions. 

Between  Bowness  and  Carlisle,  we  could 
not  have  travelled  less  than  seventy  miles, 
certainly  no  mean  distance,  when  the  nature 
of  the  route  is  taken  into  consideration. 

A  word  in  fine ;  we  have  often  been  asked 
whether  we  would  adjudge  the  palm  to  the 
English  or  the  Scottish  lakes?  The  ques¬ 
tion,  though  often  put,  is  a  very  absurd  one. 
We  have  uniformly  replied,  both  are  best. 
The  two  tableaux  are  distinguished  by  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristics,  calculated  to  afford  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  same  mind  in  different  moods, 
or  to  different  individuals  of  dissimilar  intel¬ 
lectual  type.  As  both  of  these  regions  pos¬ 
sess  larfre  tracts  remarkable  alike  for  sub- 
limity  and  beauty,  though  in  the  one  the 
former  and  in  the  other  the  latter  predomi¬ 
nates,  a  chastened  taste  for  quiet  loveliness, 
slightly  interspersed  with  rugged  sternness, 
will  conduct  us  to  Windermere  and  Ullswa- 
ter ;  and  a  high  relish  for  wildered  grandeur, 
sparsely  relieved  by  soft  attractions,  will 
suggest  a  visit  to  Lochlomond  or  Loch-awe ; 
while  a  mind  capable  of  revelling  with  equal 
delight  among  both,  will  enjoy  the  Lakes  of 
England  and  the  Lochs  of  Scotland  in  the 
I  same  degreee  of  perfection. 
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It  is  an  old,  yet  golden  dream, 

That  looking  back  to  days  gone  by ; 

The  world  may  mock  it,  as  a  theme 
By  poets  harped  continually. 

And  yet  the  world  itself  broods  o’er 
The  theme  ofttimes,  yet,  scorning,  hears 

It  echoed  in  the  poet’s  lore. 

And  falsely  masks  its  heart  with  sneers. 

Yes  1  ’tis  an  old  and  common  theme — 
Great  truths  are  common — why  deny 

This  love  of  retrospective  dream, 

The  bridegroom  lov’d  of  Memory  ? 

She,  widow’d,  sits  in  hearts  that  Time 
Of  truth  has  rifled,  and  she  turns 


Where,  o’er  Youth’s  heedless  travell’d  clime. 
Thought’s  planetary  beauty  bums ; 

Thus  led,  she  wanders  uncontroll’d 
Those  regions  blest :  a  word,  a  strain 

Of  music,  to  her  hopes  unfold 
The  portals  of  those  ways  again ; 

Though  seeking — in  the  earnest  love 
Deceits  of  Time  those  hopes  endow — 

Youth’s  perfect  joys,  they  float  above. 

And,  dream-wise,  mocK  existence  now: 

Still  Memory  seeks ;  but  Hope  will  find. 
Nor  through  the  past  of  life  despond. 

Oft  rises,  when  we  look  behind, 

Desire  to  know  beyond  1 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  EVE  or  THE  CONQUEST. 

The  Eve  of  the  Conquest^  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Taylor. 


The  admirers  of  every  poet  whose  enter¬ 
prise,  genius,  and  fortune  have  succeeded  in 
producing  that  rare  phenomenon,  a  long 
poem  of  sustained  interest  and  sterling  worth, 
are  generally  as  ardent  in  their  affection  for 
his  minor  poems,  as  in  their  reverence  for  his 
more  elaborate  and  more  distinguished  work. 
A  volume  of  Milton  will  most  probably  open 
itself  somewhere  near  the  Allegro  or  the  Ly- 
cidas  ;  and  while  Petrarca’s  “  Africa”  (his 
“  magnum  opus”)  reposes  in  oblivion,  his  son¬ 
nets,  mere  relaxations,  so  trivial  that  the  good 
Canonico  saw  no  reason  for  not  writing  them 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  live  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  or  at  least  in  the  more  cordial 
part  of  their  fancy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so. 
A  long  poem,  if  conducted  with  a  genius 
equal  to  the  theme,  has  indeed  its  advantages, 
especially  those  of  comprehending  a  larger 
sphere  of  interest,  employing  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  poetic  faculties,  and  including  more 
various  elements  in  a  richer  harmony  and 
ampler  keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
seldom  conceived,  as  a  whole,  with  the  com¬ 
pleteness  which  belongs  to  the  design  of  a 
short  poem  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  did 
not  enter  into  the  original  conception,  is  in 
danger  of  hanijinf;  about  it  with  an  awkward- 
ness  which  betrays  a  prosaic  origin.  Again, 
no  amount  of  executive  skill  can  wholly  atone 
for  defects  in  the  subject  matter ;  and  the 
subject  of  composition  of  any  length  is  apt 
to  reveal,  at  the  last  moment,  some  inherent 
defect,  as  provoking  as  the  black  spot  which 
sometimes  comes  out  in  the  marble,  when  the 
statue  is  all  but  finished. 

There  are  other  advantages  which  belong 
exclusively  to  a  short  poem.  It  is  rendered 
buoyant  by  a  fuller  infusion  of  that  essential 
poetry  which  pervades,  rather  as  the  regu¬ 
lating  mind  than  the  vivifying  soul,  a  body  of 
larger  dimensions.  The  particular  beauty 
which  results  from  symmetry  is  most  deeply 


felt,  when  the  piece  lies  within  so  small  a 
compass,  that  the  grace  of  proportion  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  an  immediate  consciousness,  and 
not  merely  detected  by  patient  and  progres¬ 
sive  survey.  In  the  case,  too,  of  pieces  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  lines  only,  though  they  may 
not  treat  directly  of  a  passage  of  human  life, 
they,  for  the  most  part,  will  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  something  experienced  or  observed, 
and  thus  touching  nature  at  many  points, 
will  draw  strength  from  frequent  contact  with 
its  native  soil ;  whereas  a  longer  work,  even 
though  not  abstract  in  its  subject,  joins 
thought  on  to  thought  and  image  to  image, 
without  remanding  the  poet  to  the  common 
ground  of  reality;  and^being  thus  “carved 
out  of  the  carver’s  brain,”  is  apt,  if  not  of 
first-rate  excellence,  to  meet  with  a  cold  re¬ 
sponse  from  men  whose  associations  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  poet.  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  short  poems  bring  us  more  near  to 
the  poet :  and  to  impart  and  elicit  sympathy 
is  among  the  chief  functions  of  those  who 
may  be  called  the  brother-confessors  of  man¬ 
kind.  For,  however  devoid  of  egotism  he 
may  be,  he  must  unavoidably  present  more 
aspects  of  his  own  many-sided  being,  when 
expatiating  on  many  themes,  and  in  many 
moods,  than  when  engrossed  by  a  single  task. 
Their  brevity  also  makes  them  more  minutely 
known,  and  more  familiarly  remembered. 
They  are  small  enough  to  be  embraced  ;  and 
if  we  cannot  repose  beneath  therri  as  under  a 
tree,  we  can  bear  them  in  our  breast  like 
flowers. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  short  poems  are  cliaracterized 
by  the  same  qualities  which  distinguished 
“Philip  Van  Artevelde”  and  “Edwin  the 
Fair.”  That  robust  strength  which  belongs 
to  truth,  and  that  noble  grace  which  flows 
from  strength  when  combined  with  poetic 
beauty,  are  exhibited  in  them  not  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  in  the  larger  works  by  which  his 
reputation  has  been  established.  Their  sub- 
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jects,  as  well  as  their  limits,  for  the  most 
part,  exclude  passion  in  its  specific  tragic 
form ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
wrought  out  with  a  more  discriminating 
touch  than  his  dramas.  There  is  in  them  a 
majestic  tenderness  ennobled  by  severity ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  sweetness  and  mel¬ 
lowness  which  are  often  missed  in  the  best 
youthful  poetry  ;  and  which  come  not  till  age 
has  seasoned  the  instrument,  as  well  as  per¬ 
fected  the  musician’s  skill.  While  not  less 
faithful  to  nature,  they  have  more  affinities 
with  art  than  their  predecessors.  Retaining 
the  same  peculiar  temperament,  light,  firm, 
and  vigorous,  (for  true  poetry  has  ever  a 
cognizable  temperament,  as  w'ell  as  its  special 
intellectual  constitution,)  their  moral  sympa¬ 
thies  are  both  loftier  and  wider,  and  respire 
a  softer  clime.  To  this  we  should  add,  that 
their  structure  is  uniformly  based  upon  those 
ethical  qualities,  simplicity,  distinct  purpose, 
and  faith  in  man’s  better  nature,  which  are  j 
not  less  essential  than  any  intellectual  gifts 
to  excellence  in  poety.  The  present  volume, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  but  a  small  one.  It  in¬ 
cludes,  however,  many  different  sorts  of  poe¬ 
try  ;  and  the  specimens  of  each  are  such  finish¬ 
ed  compositions,  that  we  think  they  must  have 
been  selected  from  a  larger  number.  The 
longest  is  one  of  the  narrative  sort.  There 
is  also  a  singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
elegiac  ;  two  poems,  the  “  Lago  Varese”  and 
the  “  Lago  Lugano,”  which,  from  their  union 
of  picturesque  description  with  human  inter¬ 
est,  we  should  refer  to  that  philosophical 
idyl,  so  characteristic  an  offspring  of  mod¬ 
ern  times ;  a  dramatic  scene  or  rather  a 
philosophic  disquisition,  interwoven  with  a 
personal  interest,  and  felicitously  cast  in  the 
dramatic  form  ;  and  an  ode — for  the  “  lines, 
written  soon  after  the  return  of  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  from  China,  1845,”  have  far  more 
pretension  to  the  title  than  many  poems  to 
which  it  is  conceded. 

We  will  begin  with  the  second  of  those 
we  have  now  mentioned — “  Lines  written  in 
remembrance  of  the  lion.  Edward  Ernest 
Villiers.”  It  is  so  short  as  to  admit  of  being 
quoted  as  a  whole : 

“  A  grace  though  melancholy,  manly  too, 
Moulded  liia  being:  pensive,  grave,  serene. 

O’er  his  habitual  bearing  and  his  mien 
Unceasing  pain,  by  patience  tempered,  threw 
A  shade  of  sweet  ^lusterity.  But  seen 
In  happier  hours  and  by  the  friendly  few, 

That  curtain  of  the  spirit  was  withdrawn, 

And  fancy  light  and  playful  as  a  fawn. 

And  reason  imped  with  inquisition  keen, 
Knowledge  long  sought  with  ardor  ever  new, 


And  wit  love-kindled,  showed  in  colors  true 
What  genial  joys  with  sufferings  can  consist. 

Then  did  all  sternness  melt  as  melts  a  mist 
Touched  by  the  brightness  of  the  golden  dawn, 
Aerial  heights  disclosing,  valleys  green. 

And  sunlights  thrown  the  woodland  tufts  between. 
And  flowers  and  spangles  of  the  dewy  lawn. 

And  even  the  stranger,  though  he  saw  not  these, 
Saw  what  would  not  be  willingly  passed  by. 

In  his  deportment,  even  when  cold  and  shy, 

Was  seen  a  clear  collected  ness  and  case, 

A  simple  grace,  and  gentle  dignity. 

That  failed  not  at  the  first  accost  to  please  ; 

And  as  reserve  relented  by  degrees, 

So  winning  was  his  aspect  and  address, 

His  smile  so  rich  in  sad  felicities. 

Accordant  to  a  voice  which  charmed  no  less, 

That  who  but  saw  him  once  remembered  long; 
And  some  in  whom  such  images  are  strong. 

Have  hoarded  the  impression  in  their  heart, 
Fancy’s  fond  dreams  and  memory’.s  joys  among. 
Like  some  loved  relic  of  romantic  song, 

Or  cherished  masterpiece  of  ancient  art. 

His  life  was  private  ;  safely  led,  aloof 
From  the  loud  world — which  yet  he  understood 
Largely  and  wisely,  as  no  worldling  could. 

For  he  by  privilege  of  his  nature  proof 
Against  false  glitter,  from  beneath  the  roof 
Of  privacy,  as  from  a  cave,  surveyed 
With  steadfast  eye  its  flickering  light  and  shade,* 
And  gently  judged  for  evil  and  for  good. 

But  whilst  he  mixed  not  for  his  own  behoof 
In  public  strife,  his  spirit  glowed  with  zeal. 

Not  shorn  of  action,  for  the  public  weal; 

For  truth  and  justice  as  its  warp  and  woof. 

For  freedom  as  its  signature  and  seal. 

His  life  thus  sacred  from  the  world,  discharged 
From  vain  ambition  and  inordinate  care. 

In  virtue  exercised,  by  reverence  rare 
Lifted,  and  by  humility  enlarged. 

Became  a  temple  and  a  place  of  prayer. 

In  latter  years  he  walked  not  singly  there  ; 

For  one  was  with  him,  ready  at  all  hours 
His  griefs,  his  joys,  his  inmost  thoughts  to  share. 
Who  buoyantly  his  burthens  helped  to  l)ear. 

And  decked  his  altars  daily  with  fresh  flowers. 

But  farther  may  we  pass  not ;  for  the  ground 
Is  holier  than  the  Muse  lierself  may  tread  ; 

Nor  would  I  it  should  echo  to  a  sound 
Leas  solemn  than  the  service  for  the  dead. 

Mine  is  inferior  iniitter — my  own  loss — 

The  loss  of  dear  delights  forever  fled. 

Of  reason’s  converse  by  aft’ection  fed. 

Of  wisdom,  counsel,  solace,  that  across 
Life’s  dreariest  tracts  a  tender  radiance  shed. 
Friend  of  my  youth  !  though  younger  yet  my 
guide. 

How  much  by  thy  unerring  insight  clear 
I  shaped  my  w'ay  of  life  for  many  a  year. 

What  thoughtful  friendship  on  thy  death-bed  died ! 
Friend  of  my  youth,  whilst  thou  wast  by  my  side 
Autumnal  days  still  breathed  a  vernal  breath; 
How  like  a  charm  thy  life  to  me  supplied 
All  waste  and  injury  of  time  and  tide. 

How  like  a  disenchantment  was  thy  death  !” 
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The  longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  that 
which  has  given  the  volume  its  name.  “  The 
Eve  of  the  Conquest”  is  an  impassioned 
narrative  of  those  events  in  King  Harold’s 
life  which  connected  themselves  with  the 
Norman  invasion.  So  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  song,  both  from  its  poetical  and  its 
historical  interest,  is  the  fall  of  the  last  of 
England’s  Saxon  kings,  that  few  literary 
accidents  are  more  singrular  than  that  it 
should  not  have  been  before  now  worthily 
recorded  in  verse.  With  the  present  poem 
we  have  one  fault  to  find  ;  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  written  is  not  larjie  enough  to 
allow  of  this  noble  theme  being  treated  in 
that  ampler  manner  to  which  the  narrative 
powers  here  exhibited  are  evidently  adequate. 
The  event  described,  paramount  as  it  was  in 
political  importance,  was  but  proportionate 
to  the  characters  of  the  two  men  who  at  that 
great  crisis  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  not 
only  as  the  heads  of  hostile  armies,  but  as 
the  representatives  of  contrasted  principles 
and  contending  races.  The  character  of 
Harold  was  one  of  heroic  material  and  heroic 
dimensions;  and,  with  one  exception,  it  was 
without  stain.  Of  that  fatal  error,  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  William — imposed  upon  him,  it 
is  true,  iniquitously,  but  sacrilegiously  vio¬ 
lated — Harold,  as  here  described,  is  deeply 
sensible  although  he  is  no  penitent.  A 
great  character,  -with  one  great  flaw  in  it, 
appears  to  present  us  with  the  truest  tragic 
effects ;  for  without  such  a  flaw,  no  place  is 
reserved  for  poetic  justice.  A  saintly  cha¬ 
racter  would  be  strong  enough  for  tragic 
purposes ;  but  its  strength  is  that  spiritual 
strength  which  disowns  itself,  and  is  “  hid¬ 
den”  in  a  might  greater  than  its  own.  This 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  martyr¬ 
doms  have  been  so  seldom  chosen  for  the 
source  of  dramatic  interest.  Tragic  strength 
must  be  based  upon  exclusive  self-reliance. 
Now,  exclusive  self-reliance  is  the  spirit 
that  goes  before  a  fall ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  tragedy  to  illustrate,  by  the 
confutation  of  a  fatal  reverse,  the  insufficien¬ 
cy  of  such  merely  human  strength,  and  the 
madness  latent  in  such  pride.  The  chief 
events  of  “  The  Eve  of  the  Conquest”  are  of 
historical  fame.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  least  acquainted  with  history,  wdll  have 
learned  them  from  the  Harold  ”  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton — which,  as  well  as  his  “Last 
of  the  Barons,”  is  truly  an  epic  in  prose  ; — 
it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  recount  them 
here.  We  are  introduced  to  Harold  in  his 
tent  the  night  before  the  battle.  Inly  dis¬ 
turbed,  he  seeks  repose  in  vain ;  and  at  mid- 
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night  sends  for  his  daughter,  who  is  found 
kneeling,  in  mourning  garb,  “  with  naked 
arms,  that  made  an  ivory  cross  upon  her 
breast,”  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the 
convent  where  she  has  taken  refuge.  He 
informs  her  that,  in  seeking  for  the  meeting, 
his  purpose  is  to  make  her  the  depository  of 
his  confession,  and  also  of  his  vindication. 
Of  the  three  personal  descriptions — that  of 
Ulnoth,  his  youngest  brother,  who  had  been 
surrendered  as  a  hostage  to  William,  and  to 
liberate  whom  Harold  had  sought  the  Nor¬ 
man  court ;  that  of  the  Norman  duke  him¬ 
self  ;  and  that  of  the  duke’s  daughter,  Ade- 
liza — we  will  cite  only  the  last.  The  martial 
fame  of  her  father’s  guest  had  long  before 
made  an  impression  on  her  imagination  not 
unfavorable  to  the  attachment  which,  ere 
long,  grew  up  between  them — 

‘‘  ‘  A  woman-child  she  was  :  but  womanhood 
By  gradual  afflux  on  her  childhood  gain’d, 

And  like  a  tide  that  up  a  river  steals 
And  reaches  to  a  lilied  bank,  began 
To  lift  up  life  beneath  her.  As  a  child 
She  still  w’as  simple — rather  shall  I  say 
More  sim.ple  than  a  child,  as  being  lost 
In  deeper  admirations  and  desires. 

The  roseate  richness  of  her  childish  bloom 
Remain’d,  but  by  inconstancies  and  change 
Referr’d  itself  to  sources  passion-swept. 

Such  had  I  seen  her  as  I  pass’d  the  gates 
Of  Rouen,  in  procession*  on  the  day 
I  landed,  when  a  shower  of  roses  fell 
Upon  my  head,  and  looking  up  I  saw 
The  fingers  which  had  scattered  them  half  spread 
Forgetful,  and  the  forward-leaning  face 
Intently  fixed  and  glowfing,  but  methought 
More  serious  than  it  ought  to  be,  so  young 
And  midmost  in  a  show.’  ” 

It  is  thus  that  the  king  concludes  his  nar¬ 
rative — 

“  ‘  Here  we  stand  opposed ; 
And  here  to-morrow’s  sun,  which  even  now. 

If  mine  eyes  err  not,  wakes  llie  eastern  sky. 

Shall  see  the  mortal  issue.  Should  I  fall. 

Be  thou  my  witness  that  I  nothing  doubt 
The  justness  of  my  doom  ;  but  add  thou  this. 

The  justness  lies  betwixt  my  God  and  me  ; 

’Twixt  me  and  William.’  ” 

“  Then  uprose  the  King ; 
His  daughter’s  hands  half  startled  from  his  knee 
Dropt  loosely,  but  her  eye  caught  fire  from  his. 
He  snatched  his  truncheon,  and  the  hollow  earth 
Smote  strongly,  that  it  throbbed  :  he  cried  aloud — 
‘  ’Twixt  me  and  William,  say  that  never  doom. 
Save  that  which  sunders  sheep  from  goats,  and 
parts 

’Twixt  Heaven  and  Hell,  can  righteously  pro¬ 
nounce.’ 

— He  sate  again,  and  with  an  eye  still  stem. 
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Blit  temperate  and  untroubled,  he  pursued  : 

‘  'Twixt  me  and  England,  should  some  senseless 
swain 

Ask  of  my  title,  say  I  wear  the  Crown, 

Because  it  fits  my  head.’  ” 

The  poem  ends  with  a  monumental  group — 

“  In  Waltham  Abbey  on  St.  Agnes’  Eve 
A  stately  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  a  bier. 

The  arms  were  cross’d  upon  the  breast ;  the  face. 
Uncover’d,  by  the  taper’s  trembling  light 
Show’d  dimly  the  pale  majesty  severe 
Of  him  whom  Death,  and  not  the  Norman  Duke, 
Had  conquer’d ;  him  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Saxon  Kings  ;  save  one  the  noblest  he ; 

The  last  of  all.  Hard  by  the  bier  were  seen 
Two  women,  weeping  side  by  side,  whose  arms 
Clasp’d  each  the  other.  Edith  was  the  one. 

With  Edith  Adeliza  wept  and  pray’d.” 

If  a  comparison  were  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry  and  that  of  the 
other  poets  of  this  age,  the  poem  from 
which  we  liave  just  tpioted  might  furnish  a 
common  measure ;  inasmuch  as  almost  all 
our  modern  poets,  however  different  their 
style,  spirit,  or  views  of  art,  have  occasion¬ 
ally  written  in  the  narrative  form.  In  the 
narrative  poetry  of  Scott  and  of  Southey 
the  predominant  elements  are  those  of  cos¬ 
tume,  manners,  and  incident.  In  Byron’s 
narrative  the  chief  ingredient  is  passion,  or 
what  passes  for  passion  with  those  who 
have  never  considered  the  affinities  between 
genuine  human  passion  and  elevated  action. 
Tlie  narrative  of  Keats  is  characterized  by 
its  pervading  sense  of  beauty ;  that  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  by  its  ricli  and  shaping  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  its  captivating  diction;  that  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  by  its  picturesque  vivacity 
and  abundant  grace ;  that  of  Mr.  Landor 
by  an  antique  refinement  and  stateline.ss, 
which  are  recognized  by  all  who  delight  in  I 
Greek  poetry  or  Greek  sculpture ;  and 
which,  for  the  same  reason,  are  as  repulsive 
to  those  who  judge  by  a  meaner  sense,  as 
the  chill  of  the  marble  would  be  to  a  blind 
man’s  touch.  Mr.  Coleridge’s  “  Christabel” 
is  the  investment  of  mystical  reveries  in  robes 
as  bright,  but  as  thin  as  a  lunar  rainbow, 
and  in  music  that  comes  and  goes  like  the 
sound  of  a  distant  waterfall.  His  “  Ancient 
Mariner”  is  the  subjective  Odyssey  of  a 
psychological  age,  adumbrating  in  vision  the 
struggles  (fall,  expiation,  and  restoration,) 
of  that  interior  life  whoso  action  is  thought, 
and  whose  eras  are  convictions.  Perhaps 
of  all  narrative  poetry,  the  one  which  differs 
most  widely  from  Mr.  Taylor’s,  is  that  of 
Shelley.  To  the  latter  it  was  always  easier 
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to  soar  in  rapture  than  to  stoop  to  fact :  and 
a  lyrical  spirit  so  wings  his  narrative,  that  it 
can  hardly  keep  its  footing  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  narratives  are  instinct 
with  profound  reflection,  and  a  yet  more 
profound  humanity.  He  feels,  however, 
more  for  man  than  for  men.  If  the  human 
mind  be  “  his  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of 
his  song,”  he  sings  of  it  not  as  manifested  in 
individuals  merely,  but  as  it  exists  arche- 
typally.  Within  it,  as  in  a  western  sky,  he 
recognizes  “  a  spirit  far  more  deeply  inter¬ 
fused,”  of  wdiich  it  is  the  mansion  ;  and  his 
especial  gift  is  to  follow  the  traces  of  a  love 
larger  than  human,  which  yet  ebbs  and  flows 
along  the  channels  of  the  human  affections. 
The  nature  which  he  celebrates  is  itself  more 
than  half  supernatural ;  a  nature  which,  if 
unredeemed,  is  also  in  a  large  measure  un¬ 
fallen  ;  a  nature  as  difterent  from  that  which 
imparted  to  the  masculine  writings  of  Crabbe 
their  hard,  dry  sadness,  and  half-cynical,  yet 
ruthful  truthfulness,  as  if  it  had  belonged 
to  another  planet.  This  fact  is  not  always 
observed  by  those  who  discuss  the  religious 
bearings  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poetry  ;  and 
who,  in  deprecating  the  glories  which  he 
seems  to  attribute  to  unassisted  human 
nature,  have  perhaps  never  pondered  the 
meaning  of  those  lines  of  his,  a  needful  com¬ 
ment  on  his  philosophy — 

“  By  grace  divine, 

Not  otherwise,  O  Nature,  are  we  thine.” 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  narrative,  as  well  as  of  his  poetry 
in  general,  we  should  say  to  be  that  practi¬ 
cal  truth  which  constitutes  reality.  We 
here  use  the  word  reality  not  less  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  poetry  of  abstract  thought, 
than  with  the  miscreations  of  morbid  passion, 
capricious  fancy,  or  fashionable  convention. 
This  quality  of  reality,  or  truth,  is  one  the 
searching  nature  of  which  has  seldom  been 
appreciated,  although  that  small  department 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  picturesque  has 
been  much  insisted  on :  nor  can  we  better 
illustrate  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry 
than  by  pointing  out  the  degree  and  mode  in 
which  it  embodies  the  various  forms  of  this 
great  poetic  attribute.  The  form  of  truth 
most  saliently  exhibited  in  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  last  quoted,  is  truth  of 
character.  Within  its  narrow  compass  five 
characters  are  sketched,  with  diflerent  de¬ 
grees  of  fullness ;  but  each  with  that  master¬ 
ly  handling  and  graphic  vividness  which 
brings  them  home  to  us  as  realities,  more 
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like  the  charactei's  recorded  by  a  contempo¬ 
rary  chronicler  than  the  impersonated  pas¬ 
sions  of  second-rate  poets  or  second-hand 
historians.  These  are  the  qualities  which  we 
should  have  looked  for  in  the  narrative  of  a 
dramatic  poet.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Taylor’s 
poetry  reminds  us  less  of  his  modern  com¬ 
peers  than  of  the  masters  of  an  earlier  and 
manlier  time.  The  vigorous  delineation  of 
character,  a  quality  in  poetry  commonly  as¬ 
sociated  with  humor,  has  immortalized  Chau-  I 
cer ;  and  it  is  that  which  imparts  such  a  no-  | 
ble  animation  to  Dryden’s  tales,  though  in 
his  hands  it  lost  its  discriminative  delicacy 
and  pathos,  as  well  as  most  of  its  occasional 
homeliness. 

Poetic  truth,  in  this  primary  form,  truth 
of  character,  has  for  many  years  been  little 
expected  and  seldom  found.  Modern  repre¬ 
sentations  of  character  have  for  the  most 
part  been  feeble,  vague,  and  superficial.  The 
cause  of  this  great  defect  is  yet  more  to  be 
deplored.  The  delineations  of  the  poet  have 
been  copies  of  copies,  or  arbitrary  creations 
of  fancy,  only  because  the  poet  has  no  longer 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  from 
living  models.  What  was  once  said,  a  little 
invidiously,  about  “  matter  too  soft  a  lasting 
mark  to  bear,”  applies  no  longer  exclusively 
to  that  sex  in  which  the  fault  might  most 
easily  be  pardoned.  If  modern  society  has 
reached  a  hifjher  averajjfe  of  decorous  virtue  ; 
yet  individual  robustness  —  and  therefore 
character  —  like  intellectual  greatness,  is 
rarer  than  it  was  in  ruder  times.  The  aids 
and  appliances  wdiich  are  now  multiplied 
round  men,  enfeeble  them.  The  shield  of 
law  renders  it  no  longer  necessary  that  every 
man  should  be  competent  to  his  own  de¬ 
fense  ;  and  the  division  of  labor  has  fore¬ 
stalled  the  necessity  of  intellectual  self- 
reliance,  and  of  that  large  yet  minute  devel¬ 
opment  of  faculties  which  w^as  produced 
when,  for  the  work  of  one  man,  the  most  op¬ 
posite  qualities  were  required.  Industrial¬ 
ism,  likewise — while  the  prosperity  w'hich  is 
its  just  reward,  too  often  betrays  it  into 
selfishness — is  a  sedative  to  the  passions.  A 
certain  social  uniformity  ensues,  exercising  a 
retarding  force  like  the  resistance  of  the  air 
or  the  attrition  of  matter,  and  insensibly  de¬ 
stroying  men’s  humors,  idiosyncrasies,  and 
spontaneous  emotions.  It  does  so,  by  ren¬ 
dering  their  concealment  an  habitual  neces¬ 
sity,  and  by  allowing  them  neither  food  nor 
sphere.  Men  are  thus,  as  it  were,  cast  in  a 
mould.  Besides — the  innumerable  influences, 
intellectual  and  moral,  which,  at  a  period  of 
diflfused  knowledge  like  the  present,  co-exist 
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and  co-operate  in  building  up  our  mental 
structure,  are  often  completely  at  variance 
wdth  each  other  in  origin  and  tendency :  so 
that  they  neutralize  each  other’s  effects,  and 
leave  a  man  well  stored  with  thoughts  and 
speech,  but  frequently  without  aim  or  pur¬ 
pose.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the 
fact,  that  greatness  and  strength  are  only 
produced  where  they  are  reverenced,  and 
only  reverenced  where  required,  w’e  shall 
have  gone  far  to  account  for  that  want  of 
robustness  which  belongs  to  modern  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  tameness  with  wdiich,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  portrayed. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  individuality 
alone  that  is  lost  when  the  conventionalities 
of  society  overlay  the  humanities.  Simpli¬ 
city  of  character  is  likewise  destroyed  by  a 
spurious  self-consciousness,  by  subserviency 
to  opinion — that  irresponsible  censorship — 
by  vanity,  and,  most  of  all,  by  that  com¬ 
plexity  of  life  w'hich  makes  little  things 
great,  and  shuts  great  things  out  from 
our  view'.  But,  without  simplicity,  ideal¬ 
ity  cannot  exist.  The  elementary  type  of 
character  is  broken  down,  therefore,  among 
us ;  its  body  losing  its  marmoreal  compact¬ 
ness,  and  its  outline  all  precision.  Robust¬ 
ness,  the  very  substance  of  character,  being 
thus  precluded,  as  well  as  individuality  and 
ideality — the  two  gwjat  attributes  by  which 
its  form  is  determined — art  becomes  deco¬ 
rative  merely ;  and  the  poetic  delineation  of 
man,  in  losing  its  sublime  nakedness,  retains 
but  a  feeble  hold  of  the  true  and  the  real. 

These  obstacles  are  indeed  less  formidable 
in  narrative  than  in  dramatic  poetry,  because 
in  the  former  a  less  vivid  sympathy  with 
character  is  required.  While  in  dramatic 
poetry  character  is  conceived  by  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  a  passionate  sympathy, — in  narra¬ 
tive,  and  especially  in  epic,  it  is  the  offspring 
mainly  of  an  imaginative  contemplation. 
The  tragic  poet  looks  on  human  action  from 
all  sides,  and  with  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  the 
epic  poet  regards  it  from  above  and  with  the 
eyes  of  the  muse.  Tragic  poetry  is  for  this 
reason  the  more  versatile  and  the  more  ar¬ 
dent.  Narrative,  when  it  takes  its  highest 
form,  that  of  the  epic,  is  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  impartial,  and  sublime. 

"The  poem  of  “  Ernesto  ”  is  remarkable  for 
its  deep  pathos  and  romantic  interest.  It 
opens  with  a  striking  retrospect — 

“  Thoughtfully  by  the  side  Ernesto  sate 
Of  her  whom  in  his  earlier  youth,  with  heart 
Then  first  exulting  in  a  dangerous  hope, 

Dearer  for  danger,  he  had  rashly  loved. 

That  was  a  season  when  the  untravelled  spirit, 
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Not  way-worn  nor  way-wearied,  nor  with  soil 
Nor  stain  upon  it,  lions  in  its  path 
Saw  none — or,  seeing,  with  triumphant  trust 
In  its  resources  and  its  powers,  defied — 

Perverse  to  find  provocatives  in  warnings 
And  in  disturbance  taking  deep  delight. 

By  sea  or  land  he  then  saw  rise  tlie  storm 
With  a  gay  courage,  and  through  broken  fights, 
Tempestuously  exalted,  for  awhile 
His  heart  ran  mountains  high,  or  to  the  roar 
(If  shattered  forests  sang  superior  songs 
With  kindling,  and  what  might  have  seemed  to 
some, 

Auspicious  energy  ; — by  land  and  sea 
lie  was  way-foundered — trampled  in  the  dust 
His  many-colored  hopes — his  lading  rich 
Of  precious  pictures,  bright  imaginations. 

In  absolute  shipwreck  to  the  winds  and  waves 
Suddenly  rendered.” 

We  have  only  room  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  love  story : 

“  Once  again 

He  sate  beside  her — for  the  last  time  now. 

And  scarcely  was  she  altered:  for  the  hours 
Had  led  her  lightly  down  the  vale  of  life. 

Dancing,  and  scattering  roses,  and  her  face 
Seemed  a  perj)etual  daybreak,  and  the  woods 
Where’er  she  rambled,  echoed  through  their 
aisles 

The  music  of  a  laugh  so  softly  gay 
That  Spring  \vith  all  her  songsters  and  her  songs 
Knew  nothing  like  it.  But  how  changed  was  he ! 
Care  and  disease  and  ardors  unrepressed, 

And  labors  unremitted,  and  much  grief. 

Had  written  their  death-warrant  on  his  brow. 

Of  this  she  saw  not  all — she  saw’  but  little — 
That  which  she  could  not  choose  but  see  she 
saw — 

And  o’er  her  sunlit  dimples  and  her  smiles 
A  shadow  fell — a  tninsitory  shade — 

And  when  the  phantom  of  a  hand  she  clasped 
At  parting,  scarce  responded  to  her  touch. 

She  sighed — but  hoped  the  best. 

VV’hen  winter  came 

S!)e  sighed  again  ;  for  w’ith  it  came  the  W’^ord 
That  trouble  and  love  had  found  their  place  of 
rest. 

And  slept  beneath  Madeira’s  orange  groves.” 

The  second  form  of  truth  exhibited  in  Mr. 
Taylor’s  poetry,  is  that  w’hich  may  yet  more 
properly  be  termed  reality,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  mainly  in  its  affinities  with  life,  action, 
and  fact — a  subject  but  glanced  at  in  our 
preliminary  remarks  on  occasional  poetry.* 


*  Half  the  pleasure  we  take  in  Cowper’s  poems 
and  letters,  is  from  his  tlirow’inghis  own  poetic  nature 
into  so  many  familiar  incidents.  In  this  manner, 
what  are  called  “  Occasional  Poems  ”  have  touched 
the  heart  and  fancy,  and  embellished  the  existences 
of  many  persons,  by  showing  them  that  there  is  a 
poetic  side  in  our  daily  life,  “  a  shadowy  setting  off 
the  face  of  things,”  which  otherwise  they  might 
have  never  known. — Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  lx.  p.  178. 


It  is  not  the  trifling  mind  alone,  which  fails 
to  appreciate  the  need  of  veracity  in  poetry. 
The  ultra-admirers  of  the  abstract  and  re¬ 
condite  are  apt  to  underrate  its  importance 
also.  Without  denying  that  a  deep  philoso¬ 
phy  must  be  indirectly  involved  in  the  high¬ 
est  poetry,  w’e  would  only  observe  that  the 
foundations  of  the  building  may  well  remain 
underground.  A  certain  degree  of  plainness 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  poet  vul¬ 
gar,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  w’ord — that  is, 
catholic  ;  for  it  is  his  proudest  office  to  take 
his  stand,  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  on 
the  highways  of  life,  leaving  its  by-ways  to 
those  who  lack  the  faculty  which  elicits  the 
beautiful  from  common  things.  Moreover  a 
thought  rendered  palpable  by  being,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  incarnate  in  a  fact,  will  thus 
become  connected  with  a  feeling  likewise ; 
and  feeling  is  a  solvent  through  the  aid  of 
wdiich  thought  penetrates  dull  and  otherwise 
inaccessible  natures.  There  are  other  ad¬ 
mirers  of  poetry,  to  whom  the  imagination  is 
all  in  all.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of  that 
great  faculty  to  observe  that  though  it  can 
organize  a  world  of  order  out  of  a  chaos,  it 
cannot  create  one  absolutely  out  of  nothing. 
All  species  of  truths,  in  fine,  are  the  better 
for  mutual  fellow  ship ;  the  breed  is  the 
sounder  for  being  crossed  ;  and  the  humble 
truth  of  literal  fact  is  the  alloy,  which  only 
debases  the  ideal  truth  of  poetry  to  make  it 
malleable. 

The  opinion  that  a  close  observation  of 
outward  things  is  unw’orthy  of  poetry  pro¬ 
ceeds,  not  from  too  exalted  a  theory  of  Art, 
but  from  an  unworthy  estimate  of  Nature ; 
as  if  the  latter  were  something  merely  ma¬ 
terial,  existed  but  for  temporal  purposes,  and 
turned  up  by  accident  only  its  various  products 
of  good  and  evil.  Truth  of  fact  is  worthy 
of  reverence,  on  the  contrary,  because  Na¬ 
ture  itself  has  been  modelled  upon  a  frame¬ 
work  of  moral  truth ;  while  the  kindred 
w’orld  of  circumstance  is  ruled  by  Providence. 
The  most  common  events  of  human  life  are 
instinct  with  latent  principles,  which,  if  at  all 
times  delected — as  they  are  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  which  are  especially  termed  providen¬ 
tial,  because  they  happen  to  be  especially 
noted — w’ould  at  all  times  approve  themselves 
divine.  Among  the  attributes  of  the  inspir¬ 
ed  writings  is  to  be  noted  the  pow’cr  with 
W’hich  they  bring  home  to  us  the  sublimest 
truths,  not  by  a  didactic  process,  but  in  brief, 
luminous  commentary  upon  some  casual  oc¬ 
currence  ;  drawing  forth  the  truth  of  the 
idea,  as  if  by  electric  touch,  from  the  truth 
1  of  fact,  W’hich  in  its  ordinary  state  is  at  once 
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its  shrine  and  its  veil.  So  is  it  with  song — that 
lower  form  of  inspinition  wliich  yields  us  the 
poetic  rather  than  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  nature — that  lore  which,  like  a  higher 
lore,  is  manifested  “nusquam  majus  quamin 
minimis.”  But  it  is  not  to  the  common  eye 
that  nature  reveals  this  lore.  She  offers  it, 
indeed,  to  all ;  but  it  is  only  **  a  gift  of  gen¬ 
uine  insight'*  which  can  penetrate  into  her 
meanings.  We  see  for  the  most  part,  not 
that  which  exists,  but  that  which  we  select 
from  the  mass  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
combine  into  a  perspective  of  our  own  ar¬ 
ranging.  We  select,  reject,  and  combine 
according  to  some  internal  formative  princi¬ 
ple;  and  a  prejudice  or  a  fancy  may  build 
up  our  world.  The  ordinary  condition  of 
men  is  to  have  eyes  and  to  see  not.  It  is  the 
prophet  who  claims  the  title,  of  “  the  man 
whose  eyes  are  open nor  do  we  possess 
any  faculty  more  exalted  or  more  inspired 
than  that  which  enables  us  truly  to  see  w  hat 
lies  around  us,  and  to  see  that  it  is  good. 
Among  the  countless  wastes  of  intellect  and 
power,  there  are  few  more  deplorable  than 
those  committed  by  poets,  (among  them  are 
to  be  found  poets  of  every  class  except  the 
highest,)  who,  passing  Nature  by,  have  ex¬ 
pended  ability  and  industry  on  worthless 
themes,  recommended  but  by  the  fashion  of 
the  hour ;  thus  painting  their  frescoes  with 
adulterated  colors-  and  on  a  tottering  wall. 
While  their  ambitious  w  orks  have  mouldered 
into  dust,  how  many  an  unpretending  ballad 
has  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle  ;  and  when  dis¬ 
interred  like  some  old  coin,  has  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand,  not  in  consequence  alone 
of  the  skill  that  shaped  it,  but  because  it 
bore  the  sovereign  impress  of  Nature.  To 
all  men  of  genius  who  have  thus  labored, 
may  be  given  that  praise  which  an  eloquent 
and  original  critic  has  bestowed  upon  the 
English  professors  of  a  kindred  art  “  that 
although  frequently  with  little  power  and 
desultory  effort,  they  have  yet,  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart,  received  the  w  ord  of  God 
from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  waves,  and  kept 
it.”  Artists  trained  in  this  school  work  in  a 
region  as  wide  as  the  universe,  and  as  deep 
as  the  heart  of  man.  They,  in  their  degree, 
preach  a  faith  which  was  delivered  once  for 
all,  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  truth  whith¬ 
ersoever  it  goes.  They  are  fellow-laborers 
with  all  who  have  received  a  commission  to 
teach  and  have  not  spoken  by  an  usurped 
authority.  Their  subjection  to  nature  has 


*  “  Modem  Painters.”  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford. 
Second  edition,  p.  60. 


been  their  true  freedom,  a  thing  never  con¬ 
nected  with  an  arrogant  independence.  The 
human  mind  must  ever  rest  uj)on  something  ; 
and  nature,  in  tendering  her  aid  to  those  who 
add  from  their  own  stores  as  much  as  they 
receive  from  hers,  does  but  substitute  the 
ministry  of  her  works  for  the  prompting  of 
books  ;  thus  vindicating  that  originality  which 
refused  to  trust  itself  alone.  It  is  from  the 
union  of  Nature  and  the  human  mind,  that  Art 
as  well  as  Science  derives  its  origin  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  growth.  Accordingly,  the  most 
ingenious  products  of  the  imagination,  unfe¬ 
cundated  by  nature,  have  always  remained 
barren.  Poetry  drawn  ultimately  from  ex¬ 
perience  flows  forth  in  a  rich  and  manly 
vein  ;  for  in  its  larger  harmonies  it  reconciles 
all  that  belongs  to  our  humanity.  Poetry, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  testifies  nothing  of 
w  hat  the  eye  has  seen  and  the  hand  handled, 
is  innutritions  and  hard,  consisting  mainly  of 
a  'priori  thoughts,  and  untested  feelings,  with 
no  living  bond  to  connect  the  two  classes. 

Not  less  important  than  truth  in  character 
and  truth  of  fact,  is  that  truth  wdiich  relates 
to  sentiment  and  to  thought.  Thought  with¬ 
out  truth  is  but  serious  trifling.  There  is  no 
subject  which  will  not  suggest  innumerable 
thoughts  to  as  many  different  minds,  or  to 
the  same  mind  in  its  various  moods.  Of 
these  thoughts,  while  ftll  are  perhaps  at  first 
equally  imposing,  nine  out  of  ten  will  unfor¬ 
tunately  prove  unsound.  It  is  by  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  genius  and  of  a  right  mind  that  a 
poet  is  drawn  toward  the  true  thought,  and 
warned  away  from  the  rest.  One  of  his  chief 
calls  is  to  vivify  true  thoughts ;  and  so  to 
strengthen  and  cleanse  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  imbreathed  virtue  of  the  imagination,  as 
to  raise  them  above  the  solicitation  of  inferior 
suggestions.  Our  intellectual  strength  is  in 
proportion  as  we  realize  the  superior  exclu¬ 
sively.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cram  poetry  with 
many  thoughts  ;  for  it  is  not  their  multitude 
but  their  gravity  that  makes  poetry  truly  in¬ 
tellectual.  It  is  a  still  greater  mistake  to 
wander  in  search  of  originality.  Without 
originality,  indeed,  theie  is  no  true  poetry  ; 
but  where  originality  exists,  it  will  be  found 
unsought ;  since,  however  much  the  mind  of 
one  poet  may  in  structure  resemble  that  of 
another,  his  life,  which  feeds  that  mind,  has 
been  his  alone.  Originality  does  not  invent, 
so  much  as  detect,  the  new  ;  revealing  to  us 
what  lay  about  our  feet,  but  lay  there  unob¬ 
served,  until  a  beam  fell  upon  it,  as  on  a  dew- 
drop  in  the  grass,  or  a  stream  in  a  distant 
landscape.  Half  the  noblest  passages  in 
poetry  are  truisms ;  but  these  truisms  are  the 
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^eat  tniths  of  humanity ;  and  he  is  the  true 
poet  who  draws  them  from  their  fountains  in 
elemental  purity,  and  gives  us  to  drink. 
People  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that 
they  believe  truths  with  which  their  inner 
mind  has  never  once  been  in  contact.  They 
are  not  aware  that,  in  morals,  as  in  physics, 
few  of  the  objects  with  which  we  seem  in 
contact  really  touch  us  ;  nor  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  how  small  a  particle  of 
vital  tnith  will  affect  us,  if  it  have  once  been 
incorporated  with  our  internal  and  structural 
constitution.  The  difference  between  a  seem- 
in£j  and  a  real  belief  is  brought  home  to  us 
m  religious  matters  by  vicissitudes  chiefly. 
In  poetry — which  is  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
dicative  rather  than  the  imperative  of  truth 
— it  is  by  the  inspired  strokes  of  genius  that 
we  are  made  to  feel,  how  wide  is  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  eternal  verities  of  nature 
from  that  world  of  semblance  in  which  our 
superficial  being  moves. 

At  all  periods  the  analogy  between  moral 
truth  and  the  truth  of  poetry  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  and  great  poets  have  always 
exercised,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  priv¬ 
ilege  of  exhortation,  instruction,  and  reproof, 
like  that  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  “  Burden”  of  old.  It  is  the  especial 
province  of  poetry  to  assert  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  justice,  and  to  rebuke  corruption, 
Avhether  exalted  in  high  places,  or  diffused 
throughout  the  body  of  society.  Chaucer 
and  Dante  shot  many  a  Pythian  shaft  against 
the  secular  ambition  of  the  clergy,  the  op¬ 
probrium  of  their  day.  Milton  spake,  if  more 
briefly,  yet  with  more  lasting  efficacy  in  verse 
than  in  prose — though  his  prose  was  poetry 
— against  the  civil  oppressions  of  his  time. 
The  social  corruptions  of  a  later  date,  though 
intertwined  with  much  of  generous  promise, 
have  yet  been  regarded  with  an  undazzled 
eye,  and  denounced  with  an  unsparing 
tongue,  by  the  chief  poets  of  our  age.  Its 
unspirituality  in  sentiment,  its  empiricism  in 
philosophy,  its  covetousness,  its  restlessness, 
and  its  emptiness,  have  felt  the  lash,  not  of 
splenetic  satirists,  but  of  great  moral  teach¬ 
ers  ;  who,  watching  with  a  sleepless  heart 
the  progress  of  the  nation,  did  not  fail  to  re¬ 
member  that  progress  is  impossible  without 
stability,  and  that  even  a  “  stationary  state” 
in  morals,  not  to  speak  of  retrograde,  when 
overbalanced  by  a  rapid  economical  advance, 
must  end  in  subversion  and  overthrow.  To 
every  period  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  well  as 
of  individuals,  is  assigned  its  especial  trial. 
Thus  the  hijrhest  civilization  is  found  to  nour- 
ish  in  its  bosom  social  griefs  and  perils 


peculiarly  its  own — its  own  vices — its  own 
passions.  But,  while  the  lesser  wits,  “  twink¬ 
ling  the  miscellanies  o’er,”  put  on  the  livery 
of  their  age,  its  better  natures  are  ranged  on 
the  other  side.  Mr.  Taylor  has  assailed  the 
prominent  evil  of  our  times  in  a  narrower 
circle,  and  with  a  weapon  short  and  sharp. 
His  estimate  of  some  important  characteristics 
of  English  society  is  expressed  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  stanzas  of  the  poem  entitled  “  Lago 
Lugano.” 

“  Ambition,  Envy,  Avarice,  and  Pride — 

These  are  the  tyrants  of  our  hearts :  the  laws 
Which  cherish  these  in  multitudes,  and  cause 
The  passions  that  aforetime  lived  and  died 
In  palaces,  to  flourish  far  and  wide 

Throughout  a  land — (allot  them  what  applause 
We  may,  for  wealth  and  science  that  they  nurse 
And  greatness) — seen  upon  their  darker  side 
Bear  the  primeval  curse. 

Oh !  England,  “  Merry  England,”  styled  of 
yore  ! 

Where  is  thy  mirth  ?  Thy  jocund  laughter 
where  ? 

The  sweat  of  labor  on  the  brow  of  care 
Makes  a  mute  answer — driven  from  every  door  I 
The  may-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more. 
Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  murmurs  rare. 
The  tired  mechanic  at  his  lecture  sighs ; 

And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  lore, 
lias  leisure  to  be  w’ise  ? 

Civil  and  moral  liberty  are  twain  ; 

That  trutli  the  careless  countenances  free 
Of  Italy  avouched :  that  truth  did  we. 

On  converse  grounds  and  with  reluctant  pain. 
Confess  that  England  proved.  Wash  first  the 
stain 

Of  worldliness  away ;  when  that  shall  he, 

Us  shall  ‘‘the  glorious  liberty”  befit 
Whereof,  in  other  far  than  earthly  strain. 

The  Jew  of  Tarsus  writ. 

So  shall  the  noble  natures  of  our  land 
(Oil !  nobler  and  more  deeply  founded  far 
Than  any  horn  beneath  a  southern  star,) 

Move  more  at  large  ;  be  open,  courteous,  bland. 
Be  simple,  cordial,  not  more  strong  to  stand 
'rhan  just  to  yield — nor  obvious  to  each  jar 
That  shakes  the  proud  ;  for  Independence  walks 
With  staid  Humility,  aye  hand  in  hand, 

W'hilst  Pride  in  tremor  stalks. 

From  pride  plebeian  and  from  pride  high-born. 
From  pride  of  knowledge  no  less  vain  and  weak. 
From  overstrained  activities  that  seek 
Ends  worthiest  of  indifference  or  scorn. 

From  pride  of  intellect  that  exalts  ks  horn 
In  contumely  above  the  wise  and  meek. 
Exulting  in  coarse  cruelties  of  the  pen. 

From  pride  of  drudging  souls  to  Mammon  sworn. 
Where  shall  we  flee  and  when  ? 
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We  will  quote  another  remarkable  passage 
in  which  Thought  and  Sentiment  are  enliven¬ 
ed  by  Passion — Passion  in  a  subordinate  ca¬ 
pacity*  as  sustaining  moral  declamation,  and 
contradistinguishing  poetic  eloquence  from 
versified  rhetoric.  It  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  poem  “written  after  the  return  of  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  from  China,”  and  sums  up 
a  vindication  of  Captain  Elliot,  Sir  Henry’s 
predecessor  in  the  Chinese  command  : 

“  What  makes  a  hero  ? — Not  success,  not  fame, 
Inebriate  merchants  and  the  loud  acclaim 
Of  glutted  avarice — caps  tossed  up  in  the  air, 
Or  pen  of  journalist  with  flourish  fair, 

Bells  pealed,  stars,  ribands,  and  a  titular  name. 
These,  though  his  rightful  tribute,  lie  can  spare ; 
His  rightful  tribute,  not  his  end  or  aim. 

Or  true  reward  ;  for  never  yet  did  these 
Refresh  the  soul  or  set  the  heart  at  ease. 

— What  makes  a  hero?  An  heroic  mind 
Expressed  in  action,  in  endurance  proved  ; 

And  if  there  be  pre-eminence  of  right. 
Derived  thro’  pain  well  suffered,  to  the  height 
Of  rank  heroic,  ’tis  to  bear  unmoved. 

Not  toil,  not  risk,  not  rage  of  sea  or  wind. 

Not  the  brute  fury  of  barbarians  blind. 

But  w'orse — ingratitude  and  poisonous  darts 
Launched  by  the  country  he  had  served  and 
loved : 

This  with  a  free  unclouded  spirit  pure. 

This  in  the  strength  of  silence  to  endure, 

A  dignity  to  noble  deeds  imparts 

Beyond  the  gauds  and  trappings  of  renown  ; 
This  is  the  hero’s  complement  and  crown  ; 
This  missed,  one  struggle  had  been  wanting  still. 
One  glorious  triumpli  of  the  heroic  will,  ‘ 

One  self-approval  in  his  heart  of  hearts.” 

Another  form  of  poetic  truth  is  the  truth 
of  passion.  Without  reality,  poetic  passion 
must  ever  be  insincere.  The  passion  of 
purely  ideal  poetry  plays  in  the  air  with 
flame  that  has  no  heat ;  and  in  poetry  of  a 
meaner  sort,  rhetoric  and  exaggeration  are, 
in  fact,  a  device  to  hide  its  absence.  Poetic 
passion  is  a  subject  but  little  understood. 
The  cravings  of  ungovernable  appetite,  and 
the  ravings  of  impotent  self-will,  expressed 
ill  swelling  sentences  hysterically  broken, 
pass  for  passion  with  very  inflammable,  or 
with  very  cold  readers.  Passion,  however, 
like  that  nature  from  which  it  springs,  is  not 
often  in  convulsion;  and,  like  that  truth 
which  is  its  sanction,  does  not  always  speak 
in  a  loud  voice.  He  has  no  eye  for  passion 
who  can  describe  only  its  agonies.  There 
are  indeed  seasons  when  it  is  “  perplexed  in 
the  extreme,”  and  when,  mounting  to  its 
height,  it  manifests  itself  in  ruin.  Even  then 
there  is  in  it  a  retributive  strength,  and  a 
light  that  illumes  the  waste.  For  the  most 


part,  however,  it  is  slow,  serious,  profound/; 
soft,  yet  irresistible ;  consummating ;  not 
killing,  but  making  alive ;  no  volcanic  out¬ 
break,  but  that  far  mightier  fire  from  the 
heart  of  things  which  is  revealed  only  in  its 
benefits,  and  which,  equably  diffusing  itself, 
quickens  the  sacred  growth  of  fruit  and 
flower.  There  is  no  subject  which  poetry 
can  worthily  treat  without  passion,  for  it  is 
by  love  only  that  it  penetrates  into  the  life 
of  things,  and  knows  them.  The  wondering 
faith  of  the  child,  and  the  ardor  of  manly 
passion,  are  united  in  that  keen  poetic  sensi¬ 
bility  to  all  beauty,  without  which  the  poetic 
faculty  itself  lacks  a  vocation  and  remains  mute. 
It  is  not  merely  when  he  touches  personal 
relations  that  Mr.  Wordsw^orth  is  impassion¬ 
ed,  as  in  his  “  Complaint  of  a  forsaken  In¬ 
dian  Woman,”  or  in  that  poem,  “  There  is  a 
change,  and  I  am  poor,”  in  which  so  little  is 
expressed,  and  so  much  implied ;  or  when, 
lifting  up  his  heart  to  embrace  nations,  he 
records  the  “Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the 
Subjugation  of  Switzerland,”  or  breathes 
that  devout  dirge  over  “  The  Extinction  of 
the  Venetian  Republic.”  It  is  to  be  found 
also  in  all  his  loftier  communings  with  na¬ 
ture,  when  he  interprets  her  lonely  sighs,  or 
deciphers  her  hieroglyphics,  or  “  counts  for 
old  Time,” 

His  minutes,  by  reiterated  drops, 

Audible  tears,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  Fancy.” 

It  clings  to  the  four  fraternal  yew-trees  of 
Borrowdale  as  closely  as  the  “  unrejoicing 
berries”  with  which  their  boujjclis  are  “  as  if 
for  festal  purpose  decked  ;”  nor  is  there  in 
all  that  mighty  forest  of  poetry  : 

“  High  over-arched  with  echoing  walks  between,” 

in  which  it  might  more  justly  be  said  that 
the  spiritual  inspiration  of  Pan  was  for  the 
first  time  truly  heard,  tlian  tliat  a  merely 
Pantheistic  worship  is  celebrated — a  single 
leaf  which  has  not  been  shaken  with  the 
breath  of  Passion,  or  a  fount  in  which  Pas¬ 
sion  has  not  dipped  her  hands. 

Passion,  too,  can  be  stately  and  unfamiliar, 
as  in  that  passage  in  Mr.  Landor’s  “  Count 
Julian,”  in  which  the  injured  father  address¬ 
es  Roderick : 

“  The  hand  that  hurled  thy  chariot  o’er  its  wheels, 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionle  ss 
As  molten  coursers  on  some  palace  gate, 
Shakes  as  with  palsied  age  before  thee  now.  ” 
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But  to  return.  The  hiixhest  and  most 
•  •  •  ^ 
passionate  reality  is  that  which  belongs  to 

the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  That  half 

truth,  that 

“  Most  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 

And  what  thev  learn  in  suffering,  teach  in  song,” 

is  based  on  the  relations  between  passion 
and  truth.  Suffering  and  wrong,  so  far  as 
they  initiate  a  soaring  spirit  into  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  a  painful,  yet  purifying,  reality,  are 
among  the  wholesome  bitters  on  which  the 
poet  feeds.  They  give  him  that  tender,  yet 
austere  and  sharp  seriousness,  without  which 
the  imagination  cannot  work  through  the 
sphere  which  it  must  penetrate  before  it  is¬ 
sues  into  the  perfect  day.  The  error,  how¬ 
ever,  into  which  Mr.  Shelley  fell,  and  to  a 
far  greater  degree  Lord  Byron,  (who,  as  the 
former  tells  us,  suggested  the  lines  which  we 
have  just  quoted,)  was  the  assumption — a 
most  unreasonable  one — that  the  poet  must 
himself  be  the  victim  of  suffering  and  wrong. 
The  world  is  always  full  of  these  trials ;  and 
surely,  if  the  poet’s  sympathies  be  but  large 
enough,  he  may  kindle  into  a  wise  indigna¬ 
tion,  or  “  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain,” 
though  he  should  have  no  personal  injuries 
to  resist  or  to  revenge.  Sympathy  is  essen¬ 
tially  connected  with  reality  ;  egotism,  there¬ 
fore,  to  a  certiiin  degree,  must  be  the  antag¬ 
onist  of  both.  Yet  egotism — even  the  ego- 
tism  of  the  most  limited  egotist — is  often 
misUiken  for  passion.  Lord  Byron  would  in 
many  poems  have  been  thought  cold  but  for 
the  energetic  exhibition  of  self-love — with 
some  persons,  to  be  sure,  the  least  incon¬ 
stant  form  of  affection.  The  same  is  true  of 
Rousseau,  who  felt  much  more  for  himself 
tlian  others,  and  whose  egotism  is  commonly 
reflected  in  that  of  his  readers,  when  not  re¬ 
sented  by  it.  Rightly  to  sympathize,  the 
poet  ouglit  to  be  endowed  in  equal  measure 
with  unselfishness  and  with  sensibility  ;  and 
poetic  passion  favors  this  twofold  endow¬ 
ment,  for  it  merges  the  poet’s  merely  indi¬ 
vidual  being,  in  proportion  as  it  melts  it  into 
that  of  surrounding  things. 

Truth  of  passion,  though  rooted  in  the  soil 
of  a  truthful  and  poetic  heart,  (and  where 
the  moral  ground  of  poetry  is  shallow,  its  in¬ 
tellectual  growths  will  ever  be  stunted,)  is  in 
no  small  degree  promoted,  as  well  as  guard¬ 
ed,  by  another  species  of  truth — truth  of 
style.  While  the  importance  of  style  in 
prose  compositions  is  universally  acknow¬ 


ledged,  its  equal,  if  not  greater  importance  in 
verse  has  been  too  frequently  disregarded  by 
modern  poets.  With  the  merely  technical  rules 
of  style  poetry  has  indeed  little  concern ;  just 
as  in  its  diction  it  is  able  (the  more  appre¬ 
hensive  method  of  the  imagination  superse¬ 
ding  such  aid)  to  dispense  with  many  parti¬ 
cles  and  copulatives,  which  arc  yet  necessary 
in  prose  as  links  to  unite  the  leading  parts  of 
speech,  and  define  their  mutual  relations. 
Those  who  “  build  the  lofty  rhyme”  are  thus 
enabled  to  discard  the  small  stones  and  rub¬ 
ble,  and  to  rear  Cyclopean  walls,  of  materi¬ 
als  simple,  solid,  and  proportionally  beauti¬ 
ful.  But  this  very  independence  of  what  is 
trivial  in  style  renders  attention  to  its  essen¬ 
tial  principles  yet  more  obligatory.  With¬ 
out  a  pure  and  masterly  style,  a  poet  may 
be  popular,  but  he  will  never  become  classi¬ 
cal.  It  is  also  that  branch  of  the  poetic  art 
in  which  the  poet  meets  with  the  largest  re¬ 
turn  for  his  expenditure  of  care ;  for  art,  in 
its  higher  departments,  works  unconsciously, 
and  but  sophisticates  itself  when  it  works  by 
rule.  Ilis  care,  however,  must  be  habitual, 
conscientious,  and  temperate  ;  and  not  the 
overstrained  and  morbid  labor  which  corrects 
and  re-corrects  until  the  unity  of  the  original 
conception  is  lost,  and  all  freshness  has  been 
dissipated.  Any  excessive  tension  of  the 
faculties  precludes  the  highest  species  of 
art — art  which  hides  itself.  A  truthful 
style  is  a  vigorous  style ;  which  of  itself 
gives  individuality  to  character,  vividness  to 
descripiion,  weight,  purpose,  and  point  to  sen¬ 
timent  and  to  thought.  A  truthful  style 
shows  itself  in  two  different  ways  ;  truth  of 
conception — that  is,  of  the  logic  and  the 
rhetoric  of  poetry — and  truth  of  diction. 
The  logic  of  poetr}*^  is  indeed  distantly  rela¬ 
ted,  if  at  all,  to  the  syllogism  of  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  as 
has  been  observed  before  now,  that  the  im¬ 
agination  works  by  a  logical  method  of  its 
own  ;  and  that  he  only  who  is  impressed  by 
its  laws  is  capable  of  those  great  acts  of  in¬ 
duction,  deduction,  and  inference,  which  are 
to  be  found  alike  in  Shakspeare  and  Bacon, 
and  without  which  a  great  poetic  creation 
would  be  as  impossible  as  a  course  of  scien¬ 
tific  discovery.  The  logic  of  poetry  has, 
however,  humbler  functions  likewise.  A 
just  principle  of  division,  and  a  sagacious 
distribution  of  the  subject  matter,  are  neces¬ 
sary,  if  poetry  is  to  keep  as  well  as  to  take 
possession  of  the  hearts  of  men,  which  sel¬ 
dom  continue  permanently  divorced  from 
their  intellects ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  some 
moderate  appreciation  of  categories,  that 
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there  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  popular  ( 
poem  passages  which  were  they  not  tricked  1 
out  in  gay  apparel,  would  carry  on  their  1 
very  faces  the  absurdity  and  incongruity 
which  really  belongs  to  them. 

A  ckficiency  of  truthfulness  in  style  is  yet 
more  noticeable  in  the  bad  rhetoric  than  in  i 
the  false  logic  of  ordinary  poetry.  It  dis¬ 
plays  itself  first  by  a  superabundance  of  fig¬ 
ures.  A  metaphor  tells  us  what  things  are 
like,  not  what  they  are.  In  many  cases  in¬ 
deed  this  is  all  that  we  can  know ;  and  the 
higher  species  of  symbol,  by  tracing  things 
apparently  diverse,  to  a  common  law,  is  un¬ 
questionably  an  organ  of  philosophy.  It  is 
in  fact  the  basis  of  that  analogical  argument 
upon  which  Bishop  Butler  has  built  so  stately 
a  fabric,  and  of  that  “  Philosophia  Pi  ima,” 
spoken  of  by  Bacon :  as  such,  too,  it  is  of 
the  same  kind  wfith  the  parable,  the  great 
oriental  method  of  instruction,  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  flourished  on  every  soil. 
Where  employed  in  its  place  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  its  use  ;  for  it  is 
the  most  concise,  the  most  piercing,  and  the 
most  luminous  method  of  imparting  ideas  at 
once  comprehensive  and  subtle.  But  figura¬ 
tive  writing  has  passed  the  limits  within 
which  it  can  minister  to  the  purely  beautiful, 
as  often  as  it  so  penetrates  the  subject  in¬ 
tended  to  be  illustrated,  as  to  destroy  its  ap¬ 
parent  solidity,  and  to  leave  no  quiet  surface 
for  the  repose  of  light  and  shade.  Nor  do 
figures,  when  used  out  of  place,  simply  fail 
in  effect.  They  are  exposed  to  a  yet  more 
serious  charge.  If  brought  in  to  make  plainer 
what  is  already  plain,  they  but  confuse  the 
understanding  and  divert  the  attention.  The 
result  is  worse  still,  if  they  are  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament ;  for  they  then 
betray  an  unsusceptibility  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  to  that  primal  beauty  of  truth,  which 
finds  in  obtrusive  ornament  only  an  incum¬ 
brance.  But  there  is  another  form  of  error 
more  mischievous  than  mere  excess.  It  is, 
by  incongruous  images,  and  yet  more  by 
broken  or  absolutely  false  metaphors,  that 
untriithfulness  in  the  rhetoric  of  poetry  is 
fatally  evinced.  In  most  such  cases  there 
will  be  a  coldness  about  them,  and  probably  a 
prolixity  of  expression,  which  prove  that  they 
were  but  after-thoughts.  Another  and  more 
common  defect  in  style  is  the  use  of  quasi¬ 
metaphors  in  its  ordinary  texture ;  a  tawdri¬ 
ness  which,  without  imparting  significance, 
destroys  all  manly  plainness,  and  produces 
nothing  but  what  is  incoherent  and  inconclu¬ 
sive.  Analogous  to  this  defect  is  that  of 


cious  expressions,  which,  as  it  were,  admire 
themselves,  and  mar  the  context.  When  Mr. 
Shelley  speaks  of 

“  That  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy,” 

and  Lord  Byron  describes  the  human  skull  as 

“  The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul,” 

Tve  neither  deny  the  energy  nor  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  expression.  But  would  Homer, 
or  Dante,  or  Shakspeare,  have  variegated 
their  poetic  robes  with  such  purple  patches  ? 
As  soon  would  they  have  cut  capers  at  a 
coronation.  These  are  the  sallies  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  ambition,  catching  at  applause ;  and 
they  are  as  inconsistent  with  that  grave,  un- 
rapacious,  scarcely  conscious  desire  for  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  ought  to  be  a  poet’s  external 
stimulus,  as  with  that  quietness  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  his  internal  strength. 

Another  element  in  style  alluded  to  above, 
is  that  of  diction.  Here,  also,  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  is  truth.  Unequivocal  words  alone 
carry  weight  with  them.  Vivid  truth  pre¬ 
vents  diffuseness  also ;  for  truth  implies  char¬ 
acter,  and  it  is  through  brief,  select  expres¬ 
sion,  that  thoughts  exhibit  their  characteristic 
features  with  a  prominence  unblunted  by  de¬ 
tails.  Clearness  and  intensity  are  thus 
found  together ;  and  to  write  with  these  is 
to  write  with  force.  Words  are  frequently 
called  the  dress  of  thought ;  but  they  stand 
to  it  in  a  much  closer  relation,  clothing  it 
consubstantially  as  the  skin  covers  the  body, 
or  as  the  bark  covers  the  tree.  We  think  in 
language :  as  our  thoughts  are,  our  words 
will  be ;  nor  can  -we  think  truthfully  without 
rejecting  vague  constructions,  grammatical 
irregularities  or  feebleness,  and  excess  in  the 
use  of  poetical  licenses.  Their  is  a  mystery 
in  words ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
full  power  which  they  possess  not  only  in 
consequence  of  their  defined  meaning,  and 
through  their  associations,  but  also  from 
those  untranslateable  ideas  which  are  yet 
effectually  insinuated  into  us  by  their  har¬ 
mony  and  cadence.  Very  stately  proces¬ 
sions  of  words  are  frequently  marshalled  with 
a  very  prosaic  pageantry ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  but  two  or  three  words  are 
found  together,  the  spirit  of  poetry  may  be 
in  the  midst  of  them.  It  is  the  singular 
felicity  of  our  language  that,  by  its  two  ele¬ 
ments,  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon,  two  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  impression  are  conveyed. 
Words  of  a  Latin  origin  address  the  intellect 


showy  lines,  ambitious  point,  and  over-viva-  1  chiefly,  and  impart  their  meaning  to  it  with 
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a  peculiar  distinctness.  That  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  is  arrived  at  by  analysis,  and  as  if  by  a 
rapid  process  of  translation ;  for  which  rea¬ 
son,  it  can  only  be  thus  presented  to  the 
heart  and  the  moral  being,  as  it  were  through 
a  veil.  The  Latin  element  of  our  language 
is  therefore  peculiarly  serviceable  where  dig¬ 
nity  is  required,  and  where  complex  thoughts 
or  delicate  gradations  of  sentiment,  like  the 
neutral  colors  of  a  picture,  are  to  be  revealed. 
The  Saxon  element,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
one  in  which  moral  truth  resides.  Its  brief 
appeals  come  home  to  us  immediately,  not 
mediately ;  address  our  whole  being  and  not 
a  portion  of  it ;  and  thus,  borne  in  upon  us  in- 
sUintaneously  and  intensely,  speak  directly  to 
the  heart,  in  its  own  words  of  pathos  and  of 
power.  Neither  part  of  our  language  should 
be  depreciated ;  but  wherever  the  Saxon 
part  conveys  the  exact  meaning,  it  conveys 
it  best ;  and  by  those  writers  whose  merits 
are  truth  and  strength,  it  will  ever  be  made 
the  substance  of  their  diction. 

There  is  yet  another  department  of  poetic 
truth — that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the 
picturesque  in  landscape.  A  truthful  obser¬ 
vation  of  scenery  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
passionate  love  of  it.  In  most  modern  poe¬ 
try  description  occupies  a  large  space ;  (in 
some  instances  man  becomes  but  a  dot  in  the 
landscape ;)  but  it  is  seldom  executed  with 
even  technical  accuracy,  and  yet  more  sel¬ 
dom  with  a  higher  truth.  The  poets  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  picturesque 
nature  as  so  entirely  subordinate  to  man,  that 
they  have  hardly  left  us  a  single  poetical  land¬ 
scape.  Humboldt,  in  his  Kosmos,  citing 
Schiller,  has  observed  of  the  Greeks :  “  With 
them  the  landscape  is  always  the  mere  back¬ 
ground  of  a  picture,  in  the  foreground  of 
which  human  figures  are  moving.”  It  was 
rather  the  pleasurable  than  the  beautiful  that 
they  prized  in  nature ;  yet  their  descriptive 
touches,  how’ever  light,  are  always  spirited, 
and  are  faithful  whenever  they  demand  no¬ 
tice  and  descend  to  particulars. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  affirm 
that  either  in  painting  or  in  poetry  truth  is 
sacrificed  by  the  process  of  poetic  generaliza¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  determine 
what  that  process,  commonly  spoken  of  at 
random,  really  is.  It  does  not  consist  in  the 
description  of  imaginary  scenes  made  up  of 
finer  materials  than  have  affinity  with  this 
earth ;  nor  yet  in  the  composition  of  eclectic 
landscapes  by  the  arbitrary  juxtaposition  of 
natural  features  modelled  upon  different 
types  of  beauty.  It  is  effected,  we  should 


say,  by  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  those 
features  in  a  scene  which  are  essential  and 
characteristic,  and  by  the  vivid  delineation  of 
them,  unincumbered  by  details,  which  would 
only  conceal  them.  It  requires,  therefore,  a 
learned  eye,  and  a  knowledge  of  Nature’s 
comparative  anatomy.  To  generalize  is  but 
to  mark  the  generic  in  contradistinction  to 
the  particular ;  and  thus  to  extricate  and  ex¬ 
hibit  that  ideal  which  nature,  while  she  sug¬ 
gests  it,  is  careful  also,  as  though  with  a  dis- 
ciplina  arcani  of  her  own,  to  veil  beneath  her 
multiform  and  ever-changing  robes.  Art, 
which  has  neither  the  life,  the  variety,  nor 
the  fathomless  depth  of  nature,  compensates 
for  these  defects  by  discriminativeness ;  and, 
exercising  a  reverential  criticism  on  nature, 
selects  one  meaning  from  nature’s  countless 
meanings,  isolates  it,  and  places  it  before  us 
with  a  luminous  j#ecision  and  permanence. 
Thus  to  interpret  nature,  is  not  to  improve 
nature  ;  but  to  bring  one  of  her  simpler  har¬ 
monies  within  the  ken  of  inferior  intelligences, 
which,  in  the  infinitude  of  her  complex  har¬ 
monies,  w'ould  otherwise  have  found  there 
nothing  but  confusion.  Such  generalization 
is  a  process  of  subtraction,  not  addition — of 
dividing  into  groups,  not  of  crowding  into 
masses ;  and  while  it  renders  the  scene  ob¬ 
jectively  more  general,  by  divesting  it  of  lo¬ 
cal  and  incidental  particulars,  it  at  the  same 
time  stamps  upon  the  picture  the  unity  of 
the  genus,  and  supplies  it  with  that  palpable 
centre  which  the  finite  symmetry  of  art  re¬ 
quires.  It  reproduces  the  scene  that  we  be¬ 
held,  not  as  it  was  seen  only,  but  as  remem¬ 
bered  ;  and  it  presents  it  not  merely  as  taken 
in  by  the  eye  of  the  sense,  but  as  recognized 
by  that  eye  of  the  imagination  which  “  half 
creates”  in  order  that  it  may  wholly  receive. 
For  whether  we  contemplate  a  scene  from 
nature’s  exhaustless  gallery,  or  a  copy  of  it 
by  a  human  hand,  something  more  than  at¬ 
tention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must  be  ac¬ 
tive  not  passive.  Nor  can  we,  without  a 
sympathetic  energy  on  our  part,  truly  dis¬ 
cern  the  beauty  which  lies  before  us. 

A  scene  rightly  generalized  is  not  less  but 
more  true  than  that  of  which  the  casual 
phenomena  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  be¬ 
cause  it  presents  to  us  in  separate  purity  the 
intellectual  and  abiding  truth  of  nature ;  and 
it  becomes  ideal  merely  by  revealing  nature’s 
ideas,  which  ever  correspond  with  those  of  a 
sound  imagination.  A  great  portrait-painter 
will  catch  a  truer  likeiiess  than  the  best 
possible  daguerreotype.*  He,  too,  sees  the 


*  See  in  “  Hay’s  Science  of  Proportions  in  the 
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essential  by  becoming  blind  to  the  accidental. 
In  nature,  as  in  art,  the  superfluous  is  ever 
at  war  with  the  beautiful,  the  strong,  and 
the  spiritual.  Old  truths  have,  therefore, 
still  to  be  rediscovered,  the  good  to  be  dis¬ 
interred,  and  the  beautiful  to  be  revealed 
again.  Though  the  arts  that  minister  to 
nature  can  but  give  her  of  her  own,  yet  that 
they  can  give  ;  and  poetic  generalization,  by 
simply  wafting  away,  as  with  a  purer  breath, 
the  cloud  that  obscures  her  countenance,  im¬ 
parts  to  her — 

“  The  lifjfht  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream.” 

The  truth  of  these  principles  is  confirmed 
by  their  congruity  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  drama,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ideal  in  character  is  attained  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  individual;  they  coincide,  in¬ 
deed,  with  that  whole  theory  of  art,  as  old 
as  Aristotle,  by  which  representation  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  servile  copying.  On  such 
grounds  only  can  art  vindicate  its  proper 
place,  as  something  above  that  nature  in  the 
concrete,  which  is  the  sole  domain  of  the 
sensual  eye  ;  and  as  rising  therefore  into  har¬ 
mony  with  that  universal,  creative,  and  ex¬ 
alted  nature  which  the  poetic  insight  alone 
can  reach.  It  is  only  when  we  acknowledge 
the  affinity  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true — 
perceiving  beauty  itself  to  be  but  the  out¬ 
ward  manifestation  of  the  highest  truth 

O 

which  commeasures  and  reconciles  the  truth 
of  idea  and  the  truth  of  fact — that  we  can 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  art.  Art,  so  con¬ 
sidered,  becomes  the  excellence  of  imagined 
beauty,  yet  not  illusively  ;  and  is  at  once  the 
widest  reality  of  nature’s  truth,  yet  the 
freest  from  all  participation  in  the  common 
or  the  unclean.  The  “  fundamental  anti¬ 
thesis”  under  which  successive  facts  are  re¬ 
duced  to  ideas,  exists  equally  in  the  arts  as 
in  the  sciences,  where  Dr.  Whewell  has  used 
it  for  the  expression  of  philosophical  truth. 

Untruthful  ness  in  the  delineation  of  out¬ 
ward  nature  is  the  fault  by  which  a  poet’s 
insincerity  is  most  easily  detected  ;  though 
this  is  a  fault  not  likely  ever  to  exist  in  one 
department  only.  Untruthfulness  in  the 
representation  of  character  is  of  course  ob¬ 
servable  only  by  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
character;  and  its  absence  will  be  easily 

Human  Head  and  Countenance,”  (p.  35  and  note  e,) 
two  passages  very  applicable  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  from  Cousin’s  “  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.” 
— “  Art  must  devote  itself  to  the  production  of  the 
ideal  and  of  nature  equally.” 


pardoned  by  all  to  whom  poetry  is  but  an 
amusement,  an  opiate,  or  a  dram.  False 
sentiment  will  find  many  to  sympathize  with 
it ;  false  passion  will  pass  with  many  who 
yet  could  well  appreciate  true  passion  ;  false 
logic  and  a  general  artificialncss  in  style  will 
meet  with  few  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  de¬ 
mand  truth  in  such  matters,  or  who  have 
faith  enough  even  to  be  sceptics.  But  false 
description  is  a  scandal  to  the  outward 
senses  ;  and  if  a  poet  plants  his  willows  on 
the  mounbiin  side,  or  insists  upon  the  yeo- 
manly  oak  bathing  its  unbound  tresses  in  the 
flowing  stream,  still  more  should  his  apples 
be  bold  enouffh  to  come  “  before  the  swal- 
low  dares,”  and  his  lambs  begin  to  bleat  for 
a  better  shepherd  “  when  rivers  rage  and 
rocks  grow  cold,”  he  may  possibly,  if  not 
very  much  the  fashion,  fall  in  with  read¬ 
ers  who  will  object  to  being  deceived  with 
their  eyes  open.  Untruthfulness  in  descrip¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  called  want  of  keeping. 
We  should  have  included  this  want  by  name 
in  our  black  list  of  offenses  against  poetic 
truth,  but  that,  properly  understood,  it  is  less 
a  special  offense  than  the  essence  of  them  all. 
For,  truth  of  keeping  is  the  largest  form  of 
truth.  Where  it  exists,  not  onlv  will  truth 
be  found  in  the  various  departments  which 
we  have  enumerated,  but  those  departments 
of  poetry,  and  indeed-«ll  its  elements,  will  be 
combined  in  just  proportions.  More  than  a 
certain  amount  of  moral  sentiment,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  not  accord  with  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  human  passion,  however 
genuine  both  of  them  may  be.  The  diction, 
which  would  be  prolix  in  dramatic  or  nar¬ 
rative  verse,  may  be  in  admirable  keeping 
with  that  meditative  poetry  in  which  a 
thoujrht  has  a  substantive  value  on  its  own 
account — ‘^filling  its  horn  with  light”  as  it 
advances  from  phase  to  phase,  till  it  stands 
before  us  full-faced.  Thus  also  the  desfree 
in  which  description  should  enter  into  a  poem 
is  a  question  of  keeping.  A  picture  by  Ra¬ 
phael  would  not  have  been  improved,  if  the 
landscape  part  of  it  had  been  more  prominent. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  quantity  and  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  landscape  only,  but  its  charac¬ 
ter  also,  which  is  determined  by  the  general 
character  of  the  picture ;  and  it  hus  been 
poetically  pointed  out,*  that  those  early 
masters  whose  predominant  characteristics 
were  aspiration  and  sanctity,  chose,  as  a 
fit  interpreter  for  the  saintly  forms  in  the 
foreground,  a  sky  whose  purity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  should  be  expressive  of  the  infinity  of 


*  “  Modem  Painters,”  voL  ii.  p.  40. 
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heaven — the  “  luminous  distance  ”  of  even-  proved  to  hare  been  spurious  in  its  origin ; 
ing,  with  its  pale  green,  or  the  morning’s  since  a  work  of  art,  to  be  genially  produced, 

“  still  small  voice  of  level  twilight  behind  must  be  homogeneous  or  harmonized.  It  is 
purple  hills,”  so  suggestive  of  “  spiritual  impossible  for  a  healthy  imagination  to  beget 
hope,  of  longing,  and  escape.”  In  corrobo-  hybrids  or  monsters ;  these  are  not  natural 
ration  of  this  remark  it  will  be  observed  that  conceptions  ;  but  it  is  very  easy  for  an  un¬ 
pictures  in  which  one  artist  has  painted  the  steady  and  uninspired  hand  to  join  together 
figures  and  another  the  landscape,  are  not  a  piece  of  ill-assorted  though  splendid 
often  noted  for  their  harmony  or  their  truth,  patchwork. 

A  still  more  intimate  union  has,  indeed,  been  Meanwhile,  a  first-rate  poem  supposes  a 
attempted  ;  and  there  are  pictures  in  which  still  higher  unity.  It  is  not  only  the  product 
a  Venetian  hand  has  supplied  the  coloring  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the  offspring  and 
to  a  Florentine  design.  If  such  pictures  are  exponent  of  the  poet’s  total  being.  Now, 
among  the  wonders  of  art,  they  are  seldom  the  being  of  man  is  one  ;  his  various  faculties 
its  best  examples.  The  coloring  of  Titian  exhibiting  but  different  modes  of  intellectual 
would  have  sensualized,  and  the  radiance  of  action,  and  his  manifold  principles  of  thought 
Correggio  have  etherealized  the  conceptions  branching  out  from  a  single  stem.  The 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  but  the  loss  of  his  sub-  unity  of  the  poet’s  nature  ought,  therefore, 
lime  strength,  thus  neutralized,  would  not  to  be  imaged  in  his  intellectual  progeny, 
have  been  compensated  for  by  any  accession  Every  portion  of  it,  as  it  grows,  must  be  a 
of  alien  qualities.  Nor  more  successful,  true  reflection  from  his  own  mind,  or  from 
probably,  would  have  been  the  experiment,  nature  as  contemplated  by  that  mind ;  its 
in  case  those  earlier  masters,  to  whom  we  elements,  however  complex,  must  be  fused 
have  alluded,  had  been  able  to  add  the  into  a  crystalline  oneness ;  its  parts  must  be 
Florentine  vigor  of  design  and  variety  of  graduated  by  a  just  law  of  proportion.  The 
composition  to  their  own  especial  merits —  result  of  all,  namely,  a  perfect  truth  of  keep- 
spiritual  elevation  and  the  quietude  of  pa-  ing,  will,  consequently,  be  but  an  expansion 
tlietic  beauty.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to  ex-  of  that  truth  which  was  inherent  in  the  im¬ 
press  an  edifying  amazement  on  account  of  pulse  and  germinal  idea  from  which  the 
their  want  of  variety,  relief,  tfec.  While  poem  sprang.  These  observations  are  borne 
many  an  elegant  connoisseur  has  been  doling  out  by  the  bict,  that  every  first-rate  poet  is 
out  to  them  his  supercilious  and  qualified  felt  to  be  the  regent  of  a  separate  sphere, 
commendations,  young  ladies,  fresh  from  the  and  the  miister  of  a  complete  poetic  world 
boarding-school,  have  turned  for  a  moment  of  his  own ;  in  which,  while  every  element 
from  the  Guido  or  the  Carlo  Dolce  which  is  proportionate  to  every  other  element,  it  is 
they  were  copying,  to  glance  at  a  saint  of  not  the  less  distinguished  by  its  dissimilarity, 
Pinturrichio,  Perugino,  or  the  old  Seer  of  both  as  to  relative  proportion  and  intrinsic 
Fiesole ;  and  have  compassionately  wondered  character,  from  the  corresponding  element  in 
that  the  austere  should  be  unbending  also,  the  work  of  other  poets.  Their  mode  of 
that  the  ascetic  should  be  unfamiliar,  and  viewing  life,  character,  and  nature  is  as  dif- 
that  the  absorbed  should  reply  to  their  in-  ferent,  in  the  several  great  poets,  as  is  the 
quiries  with  such  unloquacious  eyes.  Ob-  species  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  passion 
jections  brought  against  great  works,  not  on  which  they  express.  A  corresponding  di- 
the  ground  of  faults  but  of  deficiencies,  are  for  versity  will  be  always  found  in  their  styles, 
the  most  part  friv'olous  and  vexatious,  for  no  however  free  from  mannerism.  In  one  it  is 
excellency  is  attained  except  by  sacrifice,  expressive,  in  another  suggestive;  in  one 
Every  great  poem,  as  well  as  picture,  by  energetic,  in  another  adroit.  In  Dante  it  is 
necessity  includes  some  high  qualities  in  a  intense,  in  Milton  solemn,  in  Homer  divinely 
greater,  and  some  in  a  lesser  degree ;  and  familiar  and  friendly,  in  Shakspeare  elastic 
to  be  perfect,  or  approach  perfection,  it  and  joyously  strong,  unexhausted  in  re- 
must  possess  them  in  a  due  proportion,  source,  and  incalculable  as  the  curves  of 
This  proportion  is  determined,  not  by  ex-  shells,  or  the  endless  variety  of  outline  in 
ternal  rule,  but  inwardly,  by  the  imagination,  forests  and  clouds.  In  all  it  is  truthful.  For 
wdiich  conceived  the  poem  originally,  and  art  in  its  versatility  is  a  shadow  of  nature’s 
conceived  it  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  the  infinitude ;  and  many  revelations  still  leave 
law  of  just  keeping  is  to  be  accounted  the  the  depths  of  truth  unfathomed.* 

truth  of  the  imagination.  If  this  proportion- _ _ 

ate  truth  be  wanting,  not  only  will  the  result  *  xiie  same  diversity  will  be  found  in  the  mode 
be  unsatisfactory,  but  the  work  will  thus  be  in  which  different  poets  exhibit  the  faculty  of  what 
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Ijt  is  from  a  perfect  truth  of  keeping  that 
poetry  chiefly  derives  its  verisimilitude — a 
quality  without  which  it  can  make  no  appeal 
to  the  heart.  Poetry  professes  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  that  of  which  it  makes  report.  If  its 
witness  be  true,  the  sympathies  of  men  will 
eventually  seal  that  truth  and  receive  that 
witness  :  if  its  tidings  be  but  hearsay,  its  em¬ 
piricism  will  be  proved  by  the  inconsistent 
babbling  with  which  men  describe  what  they 
have  not  known.  Let  a  man’s  theme  be  ever 
so  high  or  ever  so  low',  he  may  have  seen 
what  he  speaks  of,  or  he  may  have  only 
wished  to  see  it.  Burns,  when  he  describes 
a  daisy  uprooted  by  the  plough,  is  not  more 
truthful  than  Dante,  when  Dante  sings  of 
the  choirs  that  rejoice  in  heaven.  The  for¬ 
mer  sees  with  true  poetic  insight  that  which 
actually  exists ;  the  latter  w  ith  a  more  crea¬ 
tive  eye,  but  w'ith  equal  truthfulness,  sees 
that  which  might  exist,  and  which,  if  it  exist¬ 
ed,  would  appear  as  it  presented  itself  to 
him  in  definite  and  authentic  vision.  It  is 
thus  that  in  arduous  instances  of  fore-short¬ 
ening,  positions  of  the  human  form  which 
could  never  have  been  observed,  even  in  the 
model,  by  the  outw'ard  eye  of  the  painter, 
are  faithfully  exhibited  by  his  inspired  guess¬ 
es.  Dante’s  unshaken  self-possession  in  the 
midst  of  the  marvels  around  him,  is  itself  a 
proof  that  his  vision  was  true ;  for  had  it 
been  false,  that  artificial  excitement,  w'hich 
alone  could  have  sustained  the  illusion,  would 
have  swept  him  into  the  vortices  of  splendor 
and  motion  which  he  describes ;  and  he 
would  have  written  with  as  unsteady  a  hand 
as  his  imitators  have  ever  done.  Self-pos¬ 
session,  a  thing  very  different  from  unimpas¬ 
sioned  sedateness,  is  a  note  of  mature  great¬ 
ness  in  poetry  ;  and  it  is  so  noble  a  resultant 
of  it  that  repose  itself,  which  has  often  been 
extolled  as  an  ultimate  merit  in  art,  may, 
perhaps,  derive  no  small  part  of  its  charm 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  among  the  modes  by 
which  self-possession  is  evinced.  This  is  one 
of  the  characteristics,  which  mark  the  analo¬ 
gy  between  the  inspiration  of  the  true  poet 
and  that  of  the  true  prophet.  Without  it 
enthusiasm  runs  into  madness,  and  passion  is 


is  called  poetical  painting.  “  The  representations  in 
the  ‘Fairy  Queen,’  in  ‘Paradise  Lost,’ 'and  in 
Dante’s  ‘Inferno,’  have  each  a  specific  character, 
appropriate  to  the  poems  in  which  they  are  found 
respectively.  The  first  are  dream- like,  fit  for  fairy¬ 
land  ;  the  second  are  cosmological :  they  are  grand 
symlxils  of  the  universe ;  while  Dante’s  Spirit- world, 
especially  the  first  division  of  it,  is  described  with 
matter-of-fact  particularity.” — Appendix  to  Cole¬ 
ridge's  Biographia  Literaria,"  last  edition. 
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self-destructive ;  without  it  greatness,  instead 
of  rolling  onward  in  an  ever-ascending  wave, 
perpetually  tumbles  over  like  a  breaker,  and 
loses  itself  in  foam.  Closely  allied  to  self- 
possession  is  that  rare  attribute — poetic 
moderation — which  excludes  such  exaggera¬ 
ted  admiration  of  one  especial  excellence  as 
might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  others.  The 
highest  poetry  rests  upon  a  right  adjust¬ 
ment  of  contending  claims.  Some  persons 
are  advocates  of  the  sensuous,  and  others  of 
what  has  latterly  been  called  the  subjective  ; 
but  poetry  of  the  first  order  reconciles  both 
demands,  being  of  all  things  the  most  in¬ 
tellectual  in  its  method  and  scope,  w  hile  in 
its  form  and  imagery  it  is  the  largest  repre¬ 
sentation  of  visible  things.  Partaking  at 
once  of  the  nature  both  of  Science  and  of 
Art,  it  spiritualizes  the  outward  w'orld  while 
it  embodies  the  world  of  Thought.  It  com¬ 
poses  also  the  border  warfare  between  pas¬ 
sion  and  imagination.  Though  passion  frees 
a  man  from  self,  yet  it  sells  him  in  bondage 
to  outw'ard  things :  it  clasps  the  material 
world  like  a  vine,  sucks  out  and  circulates  its 
life-blood,  stirs  up  heroic  natures  to  high 
achievements,  and  yet,  being  servile  in  its 
nature,  it  makes  the  end  of  their  wanderings 
a  blind  subjection  to  Fate.  Passion  is, 
therefore,  the  sanguine  life  of  that  tragic  po¬ 
etry  which  hailed  hi  Bacchus  a  master — ^just 
as  the  poetry  of  mirth  and  grace  boasted  a 
protector  in  Mercury.  The  imagination,  on 
the  other  hand,  passes  through  all  barriers, 
spurns  the  mountain-tops  and  feeds  on  each 
succeeding  object,  but  only  till  it  has  gained 
strength  to  outsoar  it.  This  is  the  poetry  which 
sought  a  patron  in  Apollo — the  lord  of  light, 
deliverance,  and  healing.  Passion  by  itself 
w'ould  violate  the  freedom,  imagination  w'ould 
transcend  the  limits  of  art.  Whatever  qual¬ 
ities  tend  to  maintain  this  tw'ofold  equipoise, 
to  which  the  innumerable  balances  of  poetry 
are  subordinate,  promote  its  keeping  and  its 
truth. 

Poetry  is  a  large  thing,  and  poetic  truth 
is  but  one  department  of  it.  There  are  few 
of  its  departments  which  have  not  been  ably 
illustrated  in  the  recent  as  well  as  the  earlier 
periods  of  English  literature  ;  and  to  exalt 
any  one  of  them  with  exclusive  reverence, 
is  among  the  last  things  we  should  desire. 
The  root  of  theological  heresy  has  been 
traced  to  a  disposition  arbitrarily  to  select 
and  lift  on  high  some  one  great  verity, 
which  in  thus  losing  its  relative  position 
loses  half  its  value.  And  no  doubt  such  a 
disposition  is  equally  fruitful  in  poetical  and 
philosophical  heresies.  It  has  seemed  to 
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us,  however,  that  we  could  not  better  illus¬ 
trate  our  views  respecting  Mr.  Taylor’s  poe¬ 
try  than  by  these  imperfect  remarks  on  that 
poetic  truth,  which  we  account  his  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristic ;  and  which,  from  its  inti¬ 


mate  relations  with  strength  and  with  beau¬ 
ty,  we  deem  the  foundation  of  excellence, 
not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  every  art  that 
possesses  a  moral  origin,  and  subserves  a 
human  end. 


‘‘WHAT  IS  TRUTH?’’ 

BY  FRANCES  BROWN. 


Comes  that  question  on  thy  spirit 
With  the  old  unrest 
Winch  it  brought  to  souls  before  thee, 
Down  the  tides  of  time  and  story, 

Over  nations’  graves  and  glory ; 

Which  hath  darkly  pressed 
On  the  heart  of  every  age, 

On  the  head  of  many  a  sage, 

Since  our  wisdom’s  youth — 

Heard  like  sapping  seas  beneath 
Every  hold  of  human  faith  ? — 

Pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  death, 

Ask’st  thou,  “  What  is  truth  ?” 

Earth  will  send  thee  answering  voices 
From  her  schools  and  shrines — 

From  her  heaths  and  corn-clad  valleys — 
From  her  city’s  sunless  alleys — 

From  all  lips  that  of  life’s  chalice 
Drink  the  mingled  wines. 

Comes  a  flood  of  swift  replies. 

Gathered  where  their  wdsdom  lies 
By  far  ways  in  sooth. 

Saith  the  priest,  “  What  I  have  taught,” 
Saith  the  sage,  “  What  I  have  sought,” 
And  some  w’hisper,  “  But  found  not.” 
Searcher,  that  is  Truth! 

Fiercely  speak  the  world’s  hard  workers. 
Grim  with  toil  and  stain ; 

“  In  the  growth  of  halls  and  manors. 
Through  the  schemes  of  kingdom  planners. 
And  the  strife  of  creeds  and  banners, 

As  they  wax  and  wane — 

Vassalage  is  labor’s  dower — 


Never  yet  hath  walked  with  power 
Human  right  or  ruth. 

Pens  are  hailed  and  crowns  flung  by — 
Science  spanneth  earth  and  sky — 

But  our  millions  toil  and  die. 

Searcher,  this  is  Truth!”  , 

There  are  sadder  tones  that  murmur 
From  the  inward  sea: 

“Seek  thou  all  earth’s  wealth  bestoweth, 
Hope  for  all  her  wisdom  showeth; 

But  her  love  ask  not — it  goeth 
By  thy  stars,  not  thee. 

If  they  lend  not  to  thy  years 
Fortune’s  hopes  or  beauty’s  fears 
Of  Time’s  cankering  tooth — 

Long  thy  soul  may  spend  its  store 
Ere  thou  learn  that  saving  lore 
That  can  love  and  trust  no  more. 
Searcher,  it  is  Truth!” 

Ever  thus  the  dark  responses 
Vainly  rise  and  fall. 

As  the  sands  of  life  are  shaken. 

And  its  passing  wdnds  awaken 
Chords — it  may  be  long  forsaken. 

Till  the  fates  recall 
Soimds  from  generations  gone : 

But  the  question  journeys  on. 

Yet  in  tireless  youth; 

For,  as  pilgrims  to  one  goal, 

Age  to  age  and  soul  to  soul 
Speaketh  part,  but  none  the  whole, 

Of  that  distant  Truth. 
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Among  the  Ayscough  MSS.  in  the  Briti.'sh 
Museum  is  to  be  found  one  (No.  1118 — 10) 
in  which  occurs  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  respecting  the  Philosopher’s  Stone, 
which,  it  is  there  stated,  “  a  certain  nigro- 
mancer  named  Elardus,  in  the  province  of 
Cattalonia,  hath  made  with  the  Devell.” 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  interlocutors 
is  very  eager,  the  other  very  cautious.  Elar¬ 
dus  pushes  home,  but  the  Devil  is  very  cun¬ 
ning  of  fence,  and  reveals  onl}’^  just  enough 
to  stimulate  the  questioner  to  seek  for  more 
without  his  direct  assistance. 

After  some  preliminary  matter  with  regard 
to  the  actual  e.\istence  of  the  stone,  the  nec¬ 
romancer  asks : 

“  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  make  this 
same  ston  ?” 

To  this  the  Devil,  who  e.xhibits  a  great 
deal  of  pious  submission  throughout  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  actually  does  what  Lord  By¬ 
ron  thought  impossible — “talk  like  a  clergy¬ 
man” — replies ; 

“  Whatsoever  God  hathe  revealed,  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  enter  into ;  yf  it  \m\o  a 
pp/io,  (proportion.)  But  it  were  difficult  to 
make  the  ston  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  it 
may  be  made  by  man.” 

This  is  rather  vague  and  misty,  but  Elar¬ 
dus  catches  at  the  last  admission,  and  in¬ 
quires  : 

“  Whether  had  Virgill  the  ston  or  not  ?” 

The  great  poet,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  believed,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  be  the 
most  renowned  magician  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  the  principal  scene  of  his  exploits  being 
laid  at  Naples. 

In  his  answer  to  this  question,  the  Devil 
comes  out  somewhat  more  explicitly ;  he 
knows  he  is  upon  velvet,  the  Past  being  a 
much  safer  subject  than  the  Future.  He 
says  : 

“  Not  he  onlye  had  the  ston,  but  manye 
other  philosofors  had  the  same ;  and  they 
have  w'ritten  of  the  same  manye  bookes  wdth 


darke  and  obskure  names  and  manye  opera¬ 
tions.” 

The  last  part  of  this  statement  is  as  true 
as  if  the  Devil  had  not  made  it. 

The  colloquy  is  continued  for  some  time, 
until,  at  last,  Elardus,  tired  of  beating  about 
the  bush,  puts  it  to  his  friend  direct : 

“  Btf  what  means  and  wherefore  is  it  called 
a  ston  ?” 

Stat  nominis  umbra  is  the  motto  of  the 
Devil  as  well  as  of  Junius,  and  with  a  pru¬ 
dence  and  wariness  w’hich  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  general  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Father 
of  Lies  backs  out  of  the  difficulty,  making 
answer : 

“  I  say  unto  you  his  name  is  a  ston,  and 
there  is  not  so  muche  liberty  given  unto  me 
to  manifest  any  further  of  this  matter  unto 
thee.” 

The  question,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Devil 
Avas  concerned,  remained  just  where  it  was. 

It  is  possibfe,  taking  into  consideration 
the  clerical  style  of  his  discourse,  that  he 
was  at  the  moment  under  the  influence  of 
some  compunctious  visitings,  and  forebore  to 
enlighten  the  world  so  fully  as  he  has  subse¬ 
quently  done.  Perhaps,  since  then,  he  has 
I  had  more  provocation. 

Pearce,  the  Black  Monk,  who  was  the 
author  of  one  of  the  “  obskure”  works  above 
alluded  to,  seems  to  have  wished  the  world 
to  understand  that  he  had  achieved  the  • 
Great  Secret,  for  in  the  rhymed  production 
which  bears  his  name,  he  says,  in  treating  of 
the  elixir, 

“  Take  erth  of  erth,  erth’s  modcr, 

And  water  of  erth,  yt  is  no  oder, 

And  tier  of  erth  that  beryth  the  pryse. 

But  of  that  erth  louke  thou  be  W'yse, 

Thetrew  elixir  if  thou  wilt  make” 

But  the  reader  may  go  through  the  entire 
poem  without  getting  any  nearer  the  mark 
than  the  Catalonian  necromancer  did.  Pearce, 
the  Black  Monk,  like  many  of  his  fellow-la¬ 
borers,  was  too  discreet  to  reveal  his  know- 
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ledge  to  any  but  the  initiated.  What  they  I  less,  had  carefully  studied  the  “  Bird  of 


knew  they  wisely  kept  to  themselves,  though 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  world’s  giving 
them  credit  for  not  havinjr  had  their  labor  for 
their  pains.  One  of  these  philosophers, 
named  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  a  native  of  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  who  wrote  a  poem  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  inti¬ 
tuled  “La  Fontaine  des  Amoureux  de  Sci¬ 
ence,”  does  not  confine  himself  to  mere  hints, 
but  states  with  sufficient  distinctnesss  that 
he  had  actually  made  the  grand  discovery, 
for  at  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  he  speaks 
thus : 

“  J’ay  a  nom  Jehan  de  la  Fontaine  : 
Traiaillant  rCay  perdu  ma  peine  : 

Car  par  le  monde  multiplie 
I/auire  d'or  quefay  accompUe 
En  ma  vie,  par  verite, 

Graces  a  Saincte  Trinite.” 

Alfonso  the  Wise  was  another  who  had 
plucked  out  the  heart  of  this  mystery.  He 
speaks  in  one  of  his  poems  (the  usual  vehicle 
for  conveying  alchemical  knowledge)  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  toiled  with  his  master, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  stone,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  how  they  made  it  together : 

“  La  piedra  qne  llaman  filosofal 
Sahia  facer,  e  me  la  ensenn, 

Fizhnolos  juntos  despues  solo  to; 

Con  que  muchos  veces  crecio  mi  caudal.” 

Raymond  Lully,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  and  was  a  friend  of  the 
famous  Dominican  known  as  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus,  not  only  testified  to  the  same  effect  in 
his  poem  called  “  Hermes’  Bird,”  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Elias  Ashmole,  “  was  employed  to 
make  gold  for  the  king  to  prosecute  war 
against  the  Turks.  Edward’s  real  purpose, 
however,  being  against  France,  Lully,”  with 
a  patriotism  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended,  “refused  to  supply  him  from  his 
furnace.  He  was  therefore  confined  in  the 
Tower,  from  whence  he  subsequently  es¬ 
caped.”  He  was  probably  too  much  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  base  uses  to  which  the  stone 
might  be  applied,  for  his  furnace  never 
^glowed  in  France,  a  circumstance  which 
^  Philip  of  Valois  must  have  had  cause  to  re¬ 
gret.  His  book,  however,  he  left  behind 
.  him,  and  Ashmole,  who  read  it,  pronounces 
this  opinion  upon  it :  “  The  whole  work  is 
Parabolicall  and  Allusive,  but  highly  Philo¬ 
sophical!.” 

These  parables  and  allusions  appear  to 
i  have  found  an  interpreter  in  one  who,  doubt- 


Hermes,”  and  if  all  accounts  be  true,  he  did 
so  to  advantage.  This  man  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Nicholas  Flamel,  a  countryman  of 
Raymond  Lully,  born  at  Pontoise,  in  the  year 
1328.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  left  him 
little  more  than  the  house  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  des  Notaires,  which  he  possessed  at  the 
time  he  was  last  heard  of  in  France,  for  of 
his  supposed  death  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say.  He  earned  a  livelihood  in 
Paris  as  a  scrivener,  copying  deeds  or  writ¬ 
ings  in  Latin  or  French  ;  but,  looking  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  profession, 
sought  his  fortune  by  a  darker  and  more 
uncertain  track  than  even  the  law.  Chem¬ 
istry  was  the  mystic  guide  that  beckoned  him 
onward,  and  the  sole  purpose  for  which  it 
was  studied  in  the  time  of  Flamel  w’as  be¬ 
cause  in  its  unknown  depths  was  supposed  to 
lie  the  secret  of  transmuting  metals,  and 
with  it  the  art  of  renewing  eternal  youth. 
He  became  an  Hermetic  student  about  the 
year  1357,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  thirtieth 
year. 

Amongst  the  works  which  he  studied  were 
probably  all  that  treated  of  the  Divine  phi¬ 
losophy — the  translated  writings  of  Claudius, 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Geber,  of  AbenSina  (Avi¬ 
cenna)  of  Averroes,and  of  Friar  Bacon,  as  well 
as  those  of  such  of  his  own  countrymen  as  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  science ; 
Raymond  Lully,  as  we  have  already  conjec¬ 
tured,  and  Jehan  de  Meung,  the  collaborator 
of  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  in  the  “  Romance  of 
the  Rose,”  but  the  author  also  of  a  treatise 
which  bears  the  title  of  “Les  Remonstrances 
de  Nature  a  I’Alchymiste  errant ;  avec  la 
reponse  du  diet  Alchymiste.” 

But  the  volume  to  wliich  ho  was  most  in¬ 
debted,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  a 
very  curious  book  which  fell,  by  chance,  into 
his  hands,  and  cost  him  only  two  florins.  It 
is  thus  described  in  Miss  Costello’s  “  Memoirs 
of  Jacques  Cceur,  the  French  Argonaut,”  a 
work  of  the  highest  interest,  dramatic  as  well 
as  historical : 

“  It  was  a  gilded  book,  very  old,  and  of  very 
great  size,  made  neither  of  paper  or  parchment, 
like  other  books,  but  of  the  bark,  apparently,  of 
young  trees,  and  w'as  bound  with  leather,  (another 
account  says  of  brass,)  curiously  wrought  with 
strange  characters,  written  in  an  unknown,  but 
seemingly  an  Oriential  tongue.  The  interior  was 
engraved  with  a  short-pointe<l  instrument  on  the 
bark,  and  the  characters  were  l^atin,  beautifully  col¬ 
ored.  The  book  contained  three  times  seven  leaves. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  division  was  a  leaf  without 
I  any  writing,  but  instead  thereof  a  painting,  repre- 
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senlinnr  a  rod,  with  serpents  swallowing  eacli  other 
up.  At  the  second  division  was  seen  a  cross,  on 
which  a  serpent  was  crucified ;  and  at  the  end 
was  painted  a  desert,  with  many  beautiful  foun¬ 
tains,  from  whence  issued  numerous  serpents,  dis¬ 
porting  here  and  there.  On  the  first  leaf  was  writ¬ 
ten,  in  large  golden  capitals,  as  follows :  ‘  Abra¬ 
ham  the  Jew,  Prince,  Priest,  Levite,  Astrologer 
and  Philosopher.  To  the  Nation  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  dispersed  through  Gaul, 
Health.’  Then  followed  often-repeated  and 
severe  denunciations  and  maledictions,  in  which 
the  word  ‘  Maranatha’  was  frequently  used 
against  any  who  might  presume  to  attempt  to  read 
the  book,  unless  he  were  sacrificer  or  scribe.” 

This  work  contained  the  prima  materia  of 
the  alchemical  science ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
being  a  scribe  and  able  to  read  Latin,  it  was 

O  ^ 

perfectly  hieroglyphical  to  poor  Flamel,  and 
also,  as  may  believed,  to  the  partner  of  his 
bosom,  his  wife  Pernelle,  to  whom  he  show^ed 
it.  Despairing,  after  much  study,  to  arrive 
at  the  real  secret  without  further  assistance, 
Flamel  made  a  vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
into  Spain,  to  endeavor  to  find  some  Jew 
who,  he  imagined,  might  be  able  to  enlighten 
him  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly  caused 
his  manuscript  to  be  copied,  and  took  the 
copy  with  him  on  his  pilgrimage.  At  Leon, 
returning  after  a  fruitless  search,  he  fell  in 
with  a  learned  Jew  named  Candies,  (or  San¬ 
chez,)  to  whom  he  showed  it,  who  immediately 
professed  such  anxiety  to  see  the  original  that 
he  resolved  to  join  Flamel  on  his  journey 
home. 

On  the  w^ay  he  interpreted  much  of  the 
hidden  mystery  of  the  volume,  but  did  not 
live  to  reach  Paris,  being  taken  ill  at  Orleans, 
where  he  died,  and  Flamel  persued  his 
journey  alone.  He  says :  “  He  that  would 
see  the  manner  of  my  arrival  and  the  joy  of 
Pernelle,  let  him  look  upon  us  tw'o  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  upon  the  door  of  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  close  by  the 
one  side  of  my  house,  where  we  are  both 
painted  kneeling  and  giving  thanks  to  God.” 
It  is  very  possible  that  Nicholas  was  himself 
the  artist,  for  he  is  known  to  have  been  a 
proficient  in  painting,  as  far  as  proficiency 
went  in  those  days. 

Although  through  the  assistance  of  the  Jew 
Canches  he  had  now  acquired  some  insight 
into  the  prima  materia,  he  was  several  years 
before  he  attained  the  perfect  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  great 
work.  But  at  length  he  succeeded  in  project¬ 
ing  upon  mercury,  and  converted  about  a 
pound  weight  into  pure  silver.  “  This,”  he 
declares,  “  was  done  in  the  year  1382,  on 
January  17th,  about  noon,  being  Monday,  in 
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my  owm  house,  Pernelle  being  only  present.” 
Continuing  in  the  course  marked  out  by  his 
book,  on  the  25th  of  April  of  the  same  year 
he  at  length,  by  the  operation  of  the  red  stone, 
projected  fine  gold,  still  in  the  presence  of 
Pernelle. 

Husband  and  wife  made  a  good  use  of  the 
discovery,  devoting  the  riches  they  thus  ac¬ 
quired  to  charitable  purposes,  endowing  no 
less  than  fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels, 
and  seven  churches,  all  of  which  were  new 
built,  besides  innumerable  acts  of  charity  in 
Paris  and  the  village  of  Boulogne. 

In  addition  to  his  piety,  Flamel  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  leave  written  proofs  of  his  knowledge, 
and  composed  his  “  Summary  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  after  the  model  of  Jehan  de  Meung’s 
work,  and  subsequently  wrote  a  commentaiy 
on  the  hieroglyphics  which  he  had  erected  in 
the  public  street,  near  the  Cimetiere  des 
Innocens.  According  to  certain  biographers, 
he  died  in  1419,  outliving  his  w  ife  Pernelle 
seven  years  ;  but  they  w’ho  wrote  his  epitaph 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
It  was  not  for  one  who  had  discovered  the 
elixir  vitae  quietly  to  render  up  the  ghost, 
even  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety -one, 
which  he  had  reached  at  the  above  date ; 
but  that  no  scandal  miofht  be  rife  ajjainst  him 
m'diis  native  city,  where  he  had  done  so  much 
good,  by  confounding  him  with  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew%  he  took  himself  off  to  the  East,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  faithful  partner  of  all  his 
toils,  and  the  sharer  in  all  his  fortunes.  They 
feigned  sickness  and  disappeared,  two  logs 
of  wood  being  interred  in  their  stead  ;  and 
that  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story  may 
remain  on  anybody’s  mind,  Paul  Lucas,  a 
most  conscientious  and  trustworthy  traveller, 
whose  only  fault,  perhaps,  was  that  of  having 
too  large  a  belief,  and  w'ho  labored  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  Devil 
Asmodeus  in  Upper  Egypt,  declares  that  he 
met  w’ith  a  dervise  who  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Nicholas  Flamel  and  his  wdfe  ; 
and,  moreover,  assured  Lucas  that  they  w’ere 
at  that  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  treating 
of  Nicholas  Flamel,  because  his  is  the  most 
circumstantial  case  of  hermetic  projection  on 
record,  which  may  reconcile  those  to  the 
possibility  of  making  money  who  would  not 
believe  in  the  fact  without  a  well  authenti¬ 
cated  precedent. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  exhibits  fail¬ 
ures  enough,  and  we  shall  advert  to  a  few', 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  what  the 
difficulties  were  which  the  most  successful 
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adepts  had  to  encounter.  One  of  these 
hunters  after  the  Green  Lion,  as  the  stone 
was  sometimes  called,  describes  them  in  the 
following  lines : 

“  I  asked  Philosophy  how  I  should 
Have  of  her  the  things  I  would ; 

She  answered  me  when  I  was  able 
To  make  tlie  water  malleable  : 

Or  else  the  waye  if  I  could  finde 
To  mesure  out  a  yard  of  winde  ; 

Then  shall  thou  have  thine  own  desire. 

When  thou  canst  weigh  an  ounce  of  fire ; 
Unlesse  that  thou  canst  do  these  three, 

Content  thyself,  thou  gett’st  not  me.” 

These  were  serious  obstacles  certainly,  but 
modern  chemistry  has  overcome  greater,  and 
the  old  alchemists,  nothing  daunted,  fought 
on  untiringly. 

Ripley,  who  wrote  what  he  called  a  “  Com-  I 
pound  of  Alchymie,”  was  not  one  of  the  least 
assiduous  ;  though  all  his  labors  disappeared 
in  fumo,  thus  describes  his  experiences  : 

“  Many  amalgame  did  I  make, 

Wenyng  to  fix  these  to  grett  avayle. 

And  thereto  sulphur  dyd  I  take; 

Tarter,  eggs  whyts,  and  the  oyl  of  the  snayle. 
But  ever  of  my  purpose  dyd  I  fayle ; 

For  what  for  the  more  and  what  for  the  lesse. 
Ever  more  somethyng  wanting  there  was.” 

lie  then  gives  a  long  list  of  ingredients, 

o  o  o 

and  sums  up  by  saying  : 

“  Thus  I  rostyd  and  boylyd,as  one  of  Geber’s  cooks. 
And  oft  lymes  iny  wynning  in  the  asks  1 
sought ; 

For  I  was  discevyd  w’yth  many  false  books, 
Whereby  untrue  thus  truly  I  wrought; 

But  all  such  experiments  avayled  me  nought ; 
But  brought  me  in  danger  and  in  comhraunce, 
By  losse  of  my  goods  and  other  grevaunce.” 

Sir  Edward  Kelley,  another  unsuccessful 
neophyte,  appears  to  have  been  completely 
disgusted  with  hU  constant  failures.  He 
exclaims : 

“  Alle  you  that  faine  philosophers  w’ould  be. 

And  night  and  day  in  Geber’s  kitchen  broyle. 
Wasting  the  chipps  of  ancient  Hermes’  treej 
Weening  to  turn  them  to  a  precious  oyle, 

The  more  you  w  orke,  the  more  you  loose  and 
spoile. 

To  you  I  say,  how  learned  soever  you  be, 
Goe  burne  your  books  and  come  and  leame  of 
me.” 

What  Chaucer  has  said  upon  the  subject 
in  the  famous  “  Y'eoman’s  Tale”  is  familiar 
to  every  reader.  The  whole  secret  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  contained  in  the  following  Leo¬ 
nine  distich : 

“  Si  fixum  solvas,  faciasq.  volare  solutum, 

Et  volucrum  figas,  faciet  te  vivere  tutum  ;” 

which  has  been  thus  “  Englished 

“If  thou  the  fixed  can  dissolve, 

And  that  dissolve  dost  cause  to  fly. 

That  flying  then  to  fixing  bring, 

Then  may’st  thou  live  most  happily.” 

So  much  for  the  supposed  transmuters  of 
metals.  We  will  now  consider  the  question 
as  it  has  been  set  before  us  in  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  recent  work,  the  “  Man  Made  of 
Money.” 

It  was  by  no  laborious  course  of  study,  by 
no  painful  devotion  of  every  moment  snatched 
from  rest  and  crucibles,  alembics,  and  re¬ 
torts,  that  Solomon  Jericho,  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Jerrold’s  story,  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  so  many  have  toiled  and  still  are  toil¬ 
ing.  With  him,  however,  the  penalty  which 
all  must  pay  who  make  a  short  cut  to  wealth, 
began  at  the  very  moment  of  fruition,  and 
the  process  of  the  elixir’s  power  was  re¬ 
versed. 

Mr.  Jericho  is  a  city  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  widow  of  a  certain  Captain  Pennibacker 
(who  got  the  brevet  after  his  death)  has 
confided  herself  and  three  children,  in  the 
belief  that  her  second  husband  is  a  man  of 
fabulous  w’calth,  as  indeed  he  is  when  it 
comes  to  be  fairly  examined. 

“  She  \vas  a  woman  of  naturally  a  lively  fancy 
— a  quality  haply  cultivated  in  her  sojourn  in  the 
East,  where  rajahs  framed  in  gold  and  jewels 
upon  elephants  were  common  pictures ;  hence, 
Jericho,  of  the  city  of  London,  was  instantane¬ 
ously  rendered  by  the  w'idow  a  man  of  prodigious 
wealth.  She  gave  the  freest,  the  most  imagina¬ 
tive  translation  of  the  words — City  gentleman  .  .  . 
What  a  picture  to  the  imagination,  the — City 
gentleman.  All  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  makes  background  details ;  the  India  House 
dawns  in  the  distance  ;  and  a  hundred  pennants 
from  masts  in  India  Docks  tremble  in  the  far-oflf 
sky.” 

Mr.  Jericho  has  also  called  in  the  aid  of 
imagination  to  heighten  the  Indian  widow’s 
attractions,  as  every  one  does,  says  our  au¬ 
thor,  when  money  is  the  theme.  “The 
common  brain  will  bubble  to  the  golden 
wand.” 

“  It  was  whispered,  sharply  w’hispered  to  Jeri¬ 
cho,  that  the  widow  had  many  relations,  many 
hopes  in  India.  Immediately  Jericho  flung 
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about  the  lady  all  the  treasures  of  the  East. 
Immediately  she  stood  in  a  shower-bath  of  dia¬ 
monds  ;  elephant’s  teeth  lay  heaped  about 
her;  and  rice  and  cotton-grounds  and  fields 
of  opium,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
prodigal  East,  stretched  out  on  all  sides  of  her, 
and  on  all  sides  called  her  mistress.  .  .  . 

All  his  life  had  Jericho  trod  upon  firm  earth  ;  but 
widow  Pennibacker  whipped  him  off  his  leaden 
feet,  and  carried  him  away  into  the  fairy-ground 
of  Mammon ;  and  there  his  eyes  twinkled  at  im¬ 
aginary  wealth,  and  his  ears  turned  and  stood 
erect  at  the  sound  of  shaken  money-bags.” 

As  it  commonly  chances  when  the  imagi¬ 
nation  has  been  allowed  too  much  play,  both 
parties  are  deceived.  Mr.  Jericho’s  means 
barely  sufficed  for  his  owm  necessities,  and 
Mrs.  Pennibacker’s  connection  with  the 
monied  world  was  to  her  disadvantage ;  she 
was  literally  criblee  de  dettes.  The  lady, 
however,  had  more  reason  for  her  belief  than 
her  husband,  as  Mr.  Jericho,  “with  all  the 
simplicity  of  real  w^orth,”  had  spoken  “  calm¬ 
ly,  but  withal  hopefully,  of  the  vast  increase 
of  profit  arising  from  his  platina  mines.” 
These  mines  are  ever  present  to  Mrs.  Jeri- 
,cb«’s  mental  vision,  and  hence  a  constant  1 
.tendency  on  her  part,  after  her  marriage,  to 
ask  for  money.  This  is  Jericho’s  difficulty, 
for  he  is  compelled  to  refuse  to  give  that 
which  he  has  not  got.  But  his  wife  has  an 
unbounded  belief  in  his  capabilities,  and  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horseleech  in  Scripture, 
her  cry  ever  is,  “  Give,  give.” 

On  a  certain  day,  when  this  customary  de¬ 
mand  had  been  made,  and  the  customary 
answer  had  been  returned,  with,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  vehemence  than  usual,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jericho  separated — she,  to  raise  her 
spirits  by  a  little  shopping,  and  he,  to  solace 
his  at  a  quiet  little  dinner  party  with  a  few 
chosen  friends.  They  both  fulfil  their  mis¬ 
sions,  Mr.  Jericho  returning  from  his  in  a 
very  rosy,  harmonious  frame  of  mind,  “  full 
of  meat  and  wine,  and  his  brain  singing  with 
fantastic  humors.”  To  his  exceeding  satis¬ 
faction  he  finds,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  that 
liis  wife  has  gone  to  bed. 

“  Mr.  Jericho  breathed  a  little  lighter.  Such  a 
load  was  taken  off  him,  that  he  mounted  the  stair¬ 
case  tenderly,  as  though  he  trod  upon  flowers ; 
as  though  every  woollen  blossom  in  the  carpet, 
from  the  stair  to  the  bed  itself,  was  living  heart’s- 
ease ;  wffiich  it  was  not.” 

Noiselessly  he  enters  the  bed-chamber, 
and  silently  he  retires  to  rest  beside  his 
spouse,  believing  her  to  be  sound  asleep. 

“  Untucking  the  bed,  and  making  himself  the 
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thinnest  slice  of  a  man,  Jericho  slides  between 
the  sheets.  And  there  he  lies,  feloniously  still ; 
and  he  thinks  to  himself — l)eing  asleep,  she  can¬ 
not  tell  how  late  I  came  to  bed.  At  all  events,  it 
is  open  to  a  dispute,  and  that  is  something.  “  Mr. 
Jericho,  w  hen  can  you  let  me  have  some  money  ?” 
With  oi)en  eyes,  and  clearly  ringing  every  word 
upon  the  morning  air,  did  Mrs.  Jericho  repeat 
this  primal  question.  And  W’hut  said  Jericho  ? 
With  a  sudden  qualm  at  the  heart,  and  with  a 
thick  stammering  tongue,  he  answered,  ‘  VVhy, 
my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  sound  asleep.’  ” 

Not  all — and  evidence  of  the  fact  is  given 
in  teims  unpleasing  enough  to  Jericho’s  ears ; 
a  regular  quarrel  ensues,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  experiences  every  kind  of  torture 
which  that  sharpest  of  all  weapons,  an  angry^ 
w'oman’s  tongue,  can  inflict ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  at  every’^  pause  in  her  invective  strain, 
she  asks  the  hateful  question,  “  When  will 
you  let  me  have  some  money  ?” 

“At  last,  Jericho — as  though  a  dagger  had  been 
suddenly  struck  up  through  the  bed — bounced 
bolt  upright.  There  W’as  a  supernatural  horror  in 
his  look  ;  even  his  own  wife,  familiar  as  she  was 
with  his  violence,  almost  squealed.  However, 
silently  eyeing  him  through  the  small  murderous 
loopholes  of  her  lace  border,  Mrs.  Jericho  saw 
her  pale-faced  husband  snatch  off  his  cap,  hold¬ 
ing  it  away  at  arm’s  length ;  then,  breathing  hard, 
and  casting  back  his  head,  he  cried,  in  tones  so 
deep  and  so  unnaturaUy  grating,  that  the  poor 
woman,  like  a  night-flower,  shrank  within  herself 
at  the  first  sound — ‘Iw'ish  to  Heaven  I  w'as 
MADE  OF  MONEY  !’  Mrs.  Jericho,  considerably 
relieved  that  it  was  no  w'orse,  added,  in  a  low, 
deep,  earnest  voice,  ‘  I  wish  to  Heaven  you 
were !’  ” 

The  accomplishment  of  this  w’ish  is  the 
alchemy  of  Mr,  Solomon  Jericho.  “Audi- 
vere  Bi  mea  vota !”  may  he  now  exclaim ; 
the  gods  have  heard  his  prayers,  but  in  an 
evil  hour ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire  is 
attained  at  the  cost  of  his  own  existence. 
Not  by  a  direct  compact  with  the  Evil  One, 
but  by  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  his  person 
on  every  occasion  when  he  avails  himself  of 
his  money-making  faculty^  The  fact  is,  his 
heart  has  been  suddenly  converted  into  a 
mass  of  bank-paper,  every  one  of  its  tissues 
representing  a  hundred  pounds.  He  makes 
the  discovery  by  accident,  and  having  once 
made  it,  soon  repeats  it. 

“  Again  he  placed  his  hand  to  his  breast ;  drew 
forth  another  bank-note.  He  jumped  to  his  feet, 
tore  away  his  dress,  and  running  to  a  mirror,  saw 
therein  reflected — not  human  flesh,  but  over  the 
region  of  his  heart  a  loose  skin  of  bank-paper, 
veined  with  marks  of  ink.  He  touched  it,  and 
still  in  his  hand  there  lay  another  note !  His 
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thoughtless  wish  had  been  wrought  into  reality. 
Solomon  Jericho  was,  in  very  truth,  a  Man  Made 
of  Money.  ” 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  the  mystery 
of  money-making  is  solved  by  Mr.  Jerrold  in 
the  person  of  his  hero.  The  consequences 
which  result  from  it  may  be  imagined  at  the 
hands  of  a  writer  so  deeply  skilled  in  laying 
bare  the  worst  imperfections  of  our  nature. 
Misery,  of  course,  is  the  portion  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Midas,  who  literally  “  drops  his  blood  for 
drachmas,”  as  he  yields  to  every^  fresh  de¬ 
mand  upon  his  purse  ;  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  career  are  well  portrayed,  by  a 
thousand  keen,  satiric  touches,  the  subservi¬ 
ency  of  the  world  to  full-blown  wealth,  no 
matter  whence  its  source.  Thejstory  itself  is 
of  the  slightest  texture.  The  chief  actors  in 
it,  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jericho,  are  Basil  Pen- 
nibacker  and  his  sisters  Monica  and  Agatha ; 
the  respective  lovers  of  these  young  ladies — 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Candytuft  and  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Hodmadod — who  jilt  them  ;  the  family 
of  the  Carraways,  whose  pretty  daughter 
Bessy  has  won  the  heart  of  Basil,  for,  unlike 
his  step-father,  he  has  a  heart,  though  his 
manners  are  no  more  polished  than  the  butch¬ 
er  who  damned  Mr.  Fox’s  politics;  Colonel 
Bones,  who  will  proclaim  his  poverty^  to  the 
world,  and  is  disbelieved,  and  honored  in 
consequence ;  Dr.  Mizzlemist,  the  surgeon, 
who  is  ruined  by  being  too  candid ;  and  a 
few  minor  personages,  who  serve  as  contrasts 
and  makeweights. 

All  these  characters  are  well  described — 
after  Mr.  Jerrold’s  peculiar  fashion;  which 
means,  not  exactly  as  we  should  wish  to  be 
described  ourselves  ;  for,  like  lago,  Mr.  Jer¬ 
rold  is  nothing  if  not  critical.  The  Honora¬ 
ble  Mr.  Candytuft,  the  man-tamer,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  genus  whose  creed  is  un¬ 


bounded  benevolence  for  all  the  world ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  Hodmadod  is  equally  great  as  the 
representative  of  the  numerous  class  who  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  their  own  meaning. 
They  contrast  admirably,  agreeing  only  in 
selfishness. 

But,  unflatteringly  as  Mr.  Jerrold  may 
paint  the  individuals  in  whom  he  satirizes 
society,  we  confess  that  we  like  them  better 
than  those  he  tries  to  render  amiable.  They 
seem  to  us  as  if  they  were  only  maskers, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  aside  their  as¬ 
sumed  cliaracters,  and  show  their  plainness 
unpainted  and  ungilded.  Basil  Penniback- 
er — the  young  man  with  the  heart — is  the 
most  notable  example  of  this  sort ;  and  what¬ 
ever  fortune  awaits  him  in  Australia,  we  are 
not  sorry,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  to  find 
that  he  has  emigrated.  Others,  however, 
may  think  differently,  and  give  this  young 
gentleman  a  good  reception ;  but  whether 
they  welcome  or  wish  him  at  a  distance,  they 
must  admit  that  there  is  quite  enough  of  the 
devil  in  his  composition  to  redeem  him  from 
being  indifferent  to  any.  And  so  of  the  rest : 
our  likes  or  dislikes  may  be  marked  forcibly 
enough,  but,  agreeing  or  not  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  having  to 
do  with  a  philosopher — one  who  takes  his 
particular  view  of  human  nature,  has  courage 
enough  to  express,  and  full  ability  to  sustain 
it.  Examples  multiplied  to  infinite  quotation 
might  prove  this  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  making  the  appeal.  The  “  Man  Made  of 
Money”  is  one  more  identification  with  the 
genius  of  its  author. 

And  so  ends  our  homily  on  alchemy,  which, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  ends  like  matri¬ 
mony — according  to  the  rubric,  in  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  or — according  to  the  experience  of 
some — in  disappointment. 
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Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summer’s  night; 
On  thy  sweet  lips  a  tender  mystery  lies ; 

It  trembles  in  the  depths  of  those  dark  eyes— 
I  know  it  well,  and  reverence  it  aright 

Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summer’s  night; 
Thine  eye  is  weary  of  the  glare  of  day  ; 


And  like  a  stranger  timidly  I  stray 
’Mid  varied  forms  too  dazzling  and  too  bright 

Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summer’s  night ; 
Oh,  wouldst  thou  in  those  arms  the  wanderer  hold, 
The  blossoms  of  this  heart  thou  couldst  unfold ; 
They  close  by  day,  but  open  to  the  night  Kuglsb 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EDDYSTONE 

LIGHTHOUSE. 


*  *  *  *  * 

I  COULD  scarcely  at  first  believe  that  they 
were  all  dead — that  I  was  never  more  to  hear 
the  voice  of  parent,  brother,  or  sister — that 
I  was  utterly  alone  in  the  world.  But  so 
it  was  :  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  as 
the  worthy  curate  told  me,  the  grave  had 
closed  over  the  whole  of  my  family.  It  was 
..some  consolation  that  my  mother  had  died 
blessing  me  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  now  bitterly 
repented  that  I  had  gone  to  sea,  instead  of 
remaining,  as  I  might  have  done,  to  stay  and 
comfort  her  in  her  old  age.  Y^et  she  had 
approved  of  the  step  I  took,  and  after  all  I 
acted  for  the  best.  Mr.  Jones  told  me  that 
she  had  said  to  him,  “  that  1  had  always  been 
a  good  and  dutiful  son  to  her,  and  that  she 
hoped,  though  she  was  not  to  live  to  see  it, 
that  I  would  some  day  find  something  to  my 
taste,  so  that  I  might  settle  down  content¬ 
edly.”  She  was  alwa3"s  such  a  kind  soul. 

It  was  now  necessarj^  for  me  to  shape  my 
course  anew.  If  I  had  been  unable  before 
to  turn  the  education  I  had  receiv’ed  to  any 
good  account,  1  tliought  it  ver)*  unlikely  I 
should  succeed  in  doing  so  now.  The  only 
thing  in  that  way  which  seemed  to  me  possi¬ 
ble  of  attainment  at  the  time  was  a  re-en¬ 
gagement  as  an  usher  in  some  school ;  but 
1  instantly  dismissed  the  idea,  for  I  had  had 
enough  of  that  drudgery  at  Little  Hampton. 
So  being  now  a  tolerable  seaman,  and  seeing 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
stick  to  the  only  profession  I  liad  acquired, 
and  tq  seek  another  ship.  But  as  the  Nep¬ 
tune  had  digusted  me  with  the  merchant 
service,  I  set  off  for  Plymouth,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  volunteering  for  the  navy,  where, 
besides  other  advantages,  I  thought  that  my 
natural  good  qualities  and  abilities  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  getting  fair  play. 

On  reaching  Devonport  I  found  there  was 
no  ship  fitting  out  for  sea  just  then  ;  but  as 
1  had  still  some  money  left,  and  could  afford 
to  be  idle  for  a  week  or  two,  I  resolved  to 
wait  a  short  time  and  see  what  might  turn 


up.  I  lodged  at  a  tavern  called  the  Rodney, 
and  the  time  went  by  quickl}"  enough,  for  I 
had  never  been  in  that  neighborhood  before, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  there.  I 
spent  almost  all  my  time  walking  about  the 
Mount  Edgecumbe  grounds  and  other  places 
with  some  acquaintances  I  had  made — it  is 
not  difficult  to  make  such  in  Plymouth — and 
I  enjoyed  myself  much,  for  the  weather  was 
beautiful :  it  -was  the  month  of  August,  near 
its  close.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night  my  reckoning  at  the  Rodney  was  pre¬ 
sented  ;  and  when  I  had  paid  it,  I  found  I 
had  not  money^  enough  left  to  keep  me  afloat 
much  longer.  I  told  my  situation  to  the 
landlord,  a  very  honest  man,  who  said  it  was 
not  probable  that  any  king’s  ship  would  be 
commissioned  at  Plymouth  for  some  time, 
and  that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  go  to 
Bristol  immediately,  as  there  I  w^ould  have  a 
better  chance  of  finding  a  good  berth  in  a 
merchant  vessel. 

Just  as  we  w'ere  talking  about  it  over  a 
glass  of  grog,  a  man  came  in  and  said — 

“  Here’s  a  rum  go,  Jem,  (that  was  the  land¬ 
lord’s  name  ;)  that  other  chap  has  left  the 
Stone,  too  !  I’m  blessed  if  it  isn’t  the  third 
w’ithin  the  last  eight  Aveeks  !” 

“Whj",  now,”  said  the  landlord  to  me, 
“  that’s  the  very  thing  for  you,  my  man — 
tliat’s  to  say,  always  supposing  you  don’t 
dislike  a  little  confinement  and  regular  hours  !” 

“What  is  it?”  said  I. 

“It’s  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Stone 
Light,”  replied  he,  “  who  has  given  up  the 
job.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  It’s  the  very 
thing  for  a  man  like  you,  who  seem  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  scholar,  and  not  to  like  work  overmuch.” 

Nothing  at  the  time  could  have  been  more 

O  ^  ^ 

to  my  mind,  for  I  little  imagined  what  the 
nature  of  the  situation  was.  I  lost  no  time 
in  applying  for  the  post,  and  my  certificates 
being  good,  and  besides — most  unaccounta- 
bl3%  as  1  then  thought — no  one  else  offering, 
I  was  almost  immediately  accepted.  The3" 
said  I  must  engage  for  six  months,  as  they 
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were  tired  of  men  leaving  the  place  almost 
as  soon  as  appointed.  I  said  I  would  engage 
for  a  year  if  they  chose ;  but  they  smiled 
and  said  six  months  was  enough  to  begin 
with. 

When  all  was  arrancred,  I  beijan  to  con- 
gratulate  myself  on  my  good  fortune.  I 
thought,  with  the  landlord,  that  it  was  the 
very  thing  for  me.  An  easy  life,  plenty  to 
^  cat  and  drink,  w’arm  shelter,  and  tolerably 

good  pay,  I  considered  quite  enough  to  con¬ 
tent  any  reasonable  being.  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  my  predecessors  had  given  up 
the  service,  and  thought  they  must  have  been 
men  who  did  not  know  when  they  were  Avell 
off. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  that  time  I  thouorht 
it  possible  I  might  be  a  little  dull  now  and 
then ;  so,  that  1  might  have  something  to 
amuse  myself  wdth,  I  bought  a  pack  of  cards 
to  play  with  the  other  keeper,  a  second-hand 
musical  snuff-box,  and  an  excellent  jest-book, 
with  a  collection  of  songs  at  the  end  of  it. 

\  Then,  seeing  I  had  no  likelihood  of  being 

able  for  some  time  to  put  my  money  to  any 
agreeable  use,  I  spent  what  remained  of  it  in 
a  jollification  at  the  Rodney  ;  there  were  two 
fiddles  and  a  flute,  and  we  danced  till  morning 
in  a  back  room.  How  many  years  it  is  since 
then !  And  yet  that  was  the  last  really  happy 
evening  I  have  ever  spent. 

Next  morning  I  went  on  board  the  light- 
house  tender,  and  we  sailed  for  the  Eddy- 
stone.  On  the  ^vay,  one  of  the  men  remark¬ 
ed  to  me  significantly  that  it  was  a  Friday. 

“  What  of  that  ?”  said  I ;  “  all  sensible 
people  ridicule  your  superstitions  about  a 
Friday. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  he,  “  we  shall  see.” 

But  I  only  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him 
that  so  little  did  I  think  of  what  he  said,  I 
resolved,  since  I  was  going  to  a  desert  island 
on  that  day,  to  take  the  name  of  Friday,  and 
to  call  the  other  keeper  Robinson  Crusoe.  I 
remember  that  well ;  the  fact  was,  I  was  in 
the  highest  spirits. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  wind  fiivor- 
able,  though  light ;  in  about  three  hours  we 
reached  our  destination,  and  effected  a  land¬ 
ing  without  difficulty.  There  was  little  time 
lost,  some  stores  the  tender  had  brought  off’ 
were  quickly  got  out  of  her ;  in  half  an  hour 
she  was  standing  back  for  Plymouth,  and  I 
was  left  to  establish  myself  in  my  new  abode. 

“  Well,”  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked  about 
me,  “  here  I  am,  snug  and  comfortable.  Af¬ 
ter  knocking  about  the  world  as  I  have  done, 
it  is  something  to  find  such  a  resting-place ; 
and,  disgusted  as  I  am  with  the  coldness  and 


selfishness  of  society,  it  is  still  better  to  find 
mj'self  so  ett’ectually  removed  from  it.”  I 
little  knew  what  I  was  saying,  or  what  1  was 
to  endure  there. 

The  other  light-keeper — good  reason  I 
have  to-  remember  him — was  an  elderly  man, 
and  a  Scot.  1  was  by  no  means  taken  with 
his  appearance,  for  he  looked  grave  and  un¬ 
social — anything,  in  fact,  but  a  jolly  com¬ 
panion.  However,  he  was  courteous  enough 
at  first,  showing  me  all  over  the  lighthouse, 
pointing  out  the  different  apparatus,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  to  me  my  various  duties.  With 
regard  to  the  last,  indeed,  he  expatiated  on 
them  at  such  length,  few  and  simple  though 
they  were,  that  i  was  heartily  tired  of  his 
lecture. 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough  ; 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  interior  of  a 
lighthouse,  and  I  found  considerable  amuse- 
ment  in  examining  everything  about  it.  The 
lower  part  is  solid  ;  above  that  there  are  four 
small  chambers,  one  over  the  other,  besides 
the  lantern,  or  light-room ;  the  two  lowest 
are  for  holding  stores,  the  third  is  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  fourth  are  the  men’s  berths.  [ 
found  everything  fitted  up  with  the  same 
economy  of  space  and  neatness  of  contriv¬ 
ance  which  distinguish  the  arrangements  of  a 
ship  ;  indeed,  at  times,  I  fancied  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  was  actually  aboard  of  one.  The 
great  difference  Avas  that  there  Avas  so  little 
room  to  move  about  in — at  least,  horizontally  ; 
for  as  to  going  up  and  down  I  soon  found 
that  A'ery  tiresome. 

Of  that,  hoAveA'er,  I  thought  little  ;  keep¬ 
ing  a  watch  in  that  comfortable  lantern  Avas 
evidently  a  v’ery  different  thing  from  keeping 
one  in  cold  and  darkness  on  a  Avet  deck,  step 
fore  and  aft  as  one  might  there  ;  and  if  I  had 
now  and  then  the  trouble  of  going  aloft,  it 
Avas  not  to  reef  topsails  in  a  gale  of  Avind. 
That  reminded  me  that  it  Avas  just  about  the 
same  time  the  previous  year  that  I  Avas  beat¬ 
ing  to  the  Avestward  round  Cape  Horn  in  the 
Neptune,  and  I  contrasted  my  position  then 
and  now.  Then  we  had  three  Aveeks’  anx¬ 
ious  and  incessant  toil,  during  Avhich  time  not 
one  of  us  took  off’  his  clothes,  or  had  a  single 
hour’s  good  sleep  ;  then,  with  a  short  Cape- 
Horn  sea  perpetually  breaking  over  us,  and  a 
most  piercing,  icy  Avind  dashing  the  sharp 
snow  in  our  faces,  Ave  had  to  keep  the  pumps 
constantly  going ;  while,  to  crown  all,  our 
provisions  had  run  short.  But,  of  course,  I 
need  not  repeat  all  qur  sufferings.  A'ott”, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  a  lamp 
and  keep  a  few  hours’  watch  in  an  easy 
chair,  1  Avould  have  a  Avarm  berth,  good  food, 
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good  shelter,  and  sound  sleep.  There  was  a 
difference,  indeed ! 

Poor  me !  I  did  not  expect  that  I  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  my  situation  for  that 
of  any  of  my  former  messmates,  who  might 
be  enduring  the  greatest  hardships  a  sailor 
can  be  exposed  to;  I  did  not  anticipate  what 
I  was  to  suffer  in  the  place  where  I  had  hoped 
to  find  repose  and  comfort,  nor  that  it 
was  to  be  the  birthplace  of  a  remorse  which 
would  torment  me  throughout  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

However,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  first 
day  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  I  was 
more  than  contented  with  my  situation  till  the 
eveninfj  came.  As  it  beijan  to  tjrow  dusk 
my  comrade  and  I  went  up  to  the  lantern,  and 
he  showed  me  how  the  lifjhtinij  was  man- 
aged.  After  this  lesson,  being  tired  of  his 
prosing,  I  left  him  to  keep  the  first  watch ; 
and  understandinj;  that  I  was  to  relieve  him 
at  midnight,  I  went  below  again  to  our  berth. 
And  then  first  I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely,  but  I  per¬ 
suaded  myself  it  w'as  merely  because  it  was 
the  first  night,  and  that  the  impression  would 
wear  off.  Lookin<x  about  for  somethinc:  to  occu- 
py  myself  wdth,  my  attention  w^as  attracted  by 
the  library  of  the  other  keeper — if  library 
that  can  be  called  which  consisted  of  half  a 
dozen  books  ranged  on  a  small  hanging  shelf. 
A  work  by  an  author  named  Baxter,  two 
volumes  entitled  the  Scots  Worthies,  An¬ 
son’s  Voyages,  a  History  of  Scotland,  tlie 
Hilgrms  Progress,  and  one  or  two  other 
books  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  formed 
the  whole  collection.  Anson’s  Voyages 
the  Pilgrims  Progress  I  had  read  when  a 
boy,  and  the  rest  seemed  by  no  means  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  indeed,  I  never  had  a  taste  for  religious 
reading.  So  I  did  not  trouble  the  Scotch¬ 
man’s  library. 

Hanfrinnr  on  hooks  driven  into  the  w'all 

O  o 

w'ere  a  couple  of  spy-glasses,  I  took  them  to 
pieces  one  after  the  other  and  cleaned  them — 
not  that  they  needed  it,  but  this  passed  some 
time.  Then  I  overhauled  the  various  lockers 
in  the  place,  but  found  nothing,  except  a  set 
of  signals,  with  the  signal-book,  some  clothes 
belonging  to  the  other  man,  a  few  carpenter’s 
tools,  and  some  other  odds  and  ends.  All 
this  w’as  uninterestinor  enouurh,  but  I  was  de- 
termined  not  to  let  my  spirits  droop ;  so, 
though  I  was  not  hungry,  I  went  down  to 
where  we  kept  our  provisions  and  took  out 
some  cold  pork.  After  making  a  hearty  meal 
on  this,  I  mixed  myself  a  glass  of  grog,  lit 
my  pipe,  and  set  my  musical-box  playing. 


I  sat  awhile  musing  over  my  past  life  and 
adventures,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
now  was  a  good  time  for  carrying  out  a  pro¬ 
ject  I  had  often  formed,  but  never  had  found 
opportunity  to  execute,  namely,  that  of 
writing  my  memoirs.  I  jumped  at  the  idea, 
and  immediately  began  thinking  how  I 
should  begin ;  but  after  I  had  smoked  tw’o 
or  three  pipes,  and  my  musical  box  had  run 
down  several  times,  I  found  that  the  time 
had  passed  more  quickly  than  I  had  thought 
it  would,  and  that  it  was  within  an  hour  of 
my  watch.  So  as  it  was  not  worth  while  set¬ 
ting  myself  to  begin  ray  memoirs  that  night, 

I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  up  and  sit  with 
the  Scotchman  for  the  remaining  time. 

I  found  him  reading  the  Bible.  I  confess 
I  was  annoyed  at  this,  for  though  there  is  no 
harm  in  reading  the  Bible,  yet  to  find  my 
only  companion  was  not  merely  the  grave, 
sober,  unsocial  fellow,  which  the  kind  of 
books  he  had  and  his  whole  appearance 
show’ed  him  to  be,  but  that  he  was  a  saint 
besides,  was  really  too  much  ;  and  at  the 
moment  I  half  repented  of  having  taken  the 
the  situation — at  least,  I  regretted  I  had  not 
inquired  before  I  engaged  myself  what  sort 
of  a  creature  my  future  messmate  was.  I 
suppose  he  discovered  my  dissatisfaction  by 
my  expression  of  countenance,  for  as  I  ap¬ 
peared  he  laid  aside  tfie  book,  putting  in  his 
spectacles  as  a  mark  at  the  place  he  had 
been  reading. 

“  Do  you  never  feel  a  little  dull  here,  old 
fellow  ?”  said  I,  overcoming  my  repugnance 
to  the  man,  and  seating  myself.  “It  is  a 
little  lonely  here  at  times,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  he,  speaking  with  a  horri¬ 
ble  Scotch  accent,  “it  is  lonesome;  but  I 
should  be  a  lone  man  anywliere,  for  I  have 
neither  kith  nor  kin  left,  and  I  have  learned 
to  like  being  alone.” 

“  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  dispense  with 
my  company  now  and  always  ?”  retorted  I. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  you  should  not  take  of¬ 
fense  w’here  was  none  was  meant.  I  am 
very  glad” — 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  easily  take  offense !”  re¬ 
turned  I,  interrupting  him  ;  and  as  for  being 
alone  in  the  world,  I  am  much  in  the  same 
case  as  you.  I  came  back  from  sea  a  month 
ago,  and  found  all  my  kith  and  kin,  as  you 
call  them,  dead  and  buried — mother,  sister, 
two  brothers,  and  all ;  us  for  my  father,  he 
died  long  ago.” 

“  A  sore  dispensation !”  said  the  Scotch¬ 
man  ;  “  but  He  who  tempers  the  wund  to  the 
shorn  lamb” — 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that  i”  interrupted  I, 
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fearing  that  he  was  going  to  preach  ;  “  it  is  I 
all  very  true.  Besides,  people  cannot  live 
forever ;  we  must  all  die  some  day  or  an¬ 
other  ;  it  is  all  for  the  best.” 

“  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  stiy  that 
all  is  for  the  best,  if  we  really  feel  what  we 
say,”  replied  my  companion. 

1  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  there  was 
something  about  this  man  which,  from  the 
first,  exercised  a  most  dispiriting  influence 
upon  me  ;  there  was  something  so  fixedly 
melancholy  in  all  he  said  and  in  all  he  looked. 
However,  I  was  resolved  not  to  let  myself 
yield  to  the  impression ;  so  I  rattled  on  in 
my  own  w'ay,  sang  a  song,  fired  off  a  number 
of  capital  jokes,  and  told  him  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  the  adventures  I  had  met  with 
in  my  changing  life,  some  of  which  of  course, 
were  arausiiif;  enough. 

O  ^  O  ^ 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Though  my  con¬ 
versation  has  always  been  considered  agree¬ 
able,  it  did  not  seem  to  please  this  man. 
He  listened  quietly  enough,  and  never  inter¬ 
rupted  me ;  indeed  he  made  no  remarks 
whatever ;  but  I  saw  my  cheerfulness  was 
as  little  to  his  taste  as  his  sullenness  was  to  ! 
mine. 

However,  the  hour  passed  away ;  and  at 
midnight,  after  much  prosing  about  the  lamp, 
the  reflectors,  and  so  on,  he  went  below. 
When  he  was  gone,  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  what  a  hard  thing  it  was  that  a  man 
like  me,  gifted  with  natural  ability,  and 
having  received  so  excellent  an  education, 
should  have  the  same  fate  assigned  me  as 
that  stupid  and  uncultivated  old  Scotchman ; 
and  I  wondered  when  the  time  would  come 
when  I  should  arrive  at  the  situation  to 
which  I  felt  myself  entitled.  Alas!  it  has 
not  come  even  yet;  and  how  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  was  a  keeper  in  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse !  How  many  situa¬ 
tions,  all  unworthy  of  a  man  like  me,  have  I 
since  had  to  fill ! 

However,  so  it  was  ;  I,  with  all  my  talents, 
education,  and  knowledge  of  the  w’orld,  was 
forced  to  descend  to  an  equality  (or,  indeed, 
iis  being  junior  keeper,  to  an  inferiority)  to  a 
being  without  a  spark  of  intellect,  whose 
accomplishments  were  probably  confined  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  his  notions  of  life 
formed  from  the  perusal  of  the  Pilgrims 
Progress  !  Yet  again  I  reflected  that  I  was 
better  oft’  than  I  was  in  the  Neptune,  where 
I  was  exposed  not  merely  to  all  kinds  of 
physical  miseries,  but  also  to  the  jeering  of 
my  coarse  comrades,  who,  not  being  qualified 
to  appreciate  “  Gentleman  Dick,”  as  they 
called  me,  were  ever  fain  to  laugh  at  him. 


“  Certainly,”  thought  I,  “  I  am  better  off 
here  than  among  those  savages  ;”  and  when, 
moreover,  I  remembered  that  my  money 
bein"  so  much  reduced  as  it  was  at  the  Rod- 

O 

ney,  I  must  soon  either  have  gone  amongst 
such  a  set  or  have  been  reduced  to  begging, 

I  regarded  my  new  situation  more  favorably. 

These  and  such  thoughts  occupied  me  some 
time.  1  then  wound  up  my  watch  and  tried 
to  settle  myself  for  the  night.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  vain  ;  I  was  in  a  restless  humor,  so 
I  thought  I  would  go  down  and  bring  up  a 
glass  of  grog  to  keep  me  company,  and  also 
my  musical  box,  which  I  had  forgotten.  I 
went  down  therefore ;  the  Scotchman  was 
asleep ;  but  some  slight  noise  I  made  in 
passing  by  the  berth  awakened  him,  and  he 
started  up, 

“What  is  it?”  he  cried.  “What  is  it? 
What  is  the  matter  ?  Speak — quick !” 

“  Nothing  at  all,  old  fellow,”  I  coolly  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  I  only  want  a  can  of  grog  and  my 
musical  box.” 

“  What  1  and  have  you  dared  to  leave  the 
light  for  that  ?”  exclaimed  he,  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  rushed  up  the  ladder  like  a  lunatic. 

When  I  had  mixed  my  grog  and  put  my 
box  in  my  pocket,  I  followed  him,  laughing 
exceedingly  at  his  excitement ;  for  though  I 
knew  it  was  a  little  irregular  for  me  to  have 
left  my  post,  I  thought  his  conduct  most 
ridiculously  absurd. 

“  Come,  old  boy,’*  said  I,  when  I  reached 
the  lantern,  “  donT  look  so  glum.  Where’s 
the  harm  of  my  mixing  myself  a  little  three- 
water  grog  ?  Off  to  your  cot  with  you,  or  else 
you’ll  catch  cold  in  these  thin  legs  of  yours, 
and  then  I  shall  have  to  nurse  you.  Down 
with  you  ;  I  shall  not  leave  the  light  again.” 

“  Can  I  depend  on  you  ?”  said  he,  in  a 
doubting  way  that  made  me  laugh  anew. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  I  replied ;  “  there  is  nothing 
more  I  want.  There,  dow'n  wdth  you,  and  turn 
in  again — all’s  well. 

He  said  nothing  more,  and  went  below ;  I 
played  my  musical  box  for  some  time,  and 
finished  my  grog.  Then,  whether  or  not  the 
liquor  acted  as  a  soporific,  or  that  I  was 
tired  after  the  jovial  night  we  spent  at  the 
Rodney,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  daybreak. 

When  I  awoke  and  found  the  day  dawning, 
I  hastily  extinguished  the  lamp  and  descend¬ 
ed  to  rouse  my  mate.  We  breakfasted,  and 
then,  as  I  expected,  he  began. 

“  Y'oung  man,”  said  he,  “it  was  not  right 
of  you  to  leave  the  light  last  night,  and  you 
must  not  do  it  again.” 
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“  This  morning,  you  mean,”  said  I.  “  But 
never  mind  that.  As  to  leaving  the  light 
for  a  moment,  ^vhy,  what  harm  could  it 
do  ?” 

“  Y"ou  have  been  at  sea,”  returned  the 
Scotchman,  **  and  you  must  surely  know 
you  should  not  leave  your  post  when  upon 
duty.” 

“  Y"es,”  said  I,  “  but  the  lighthouse  is  not 
a  ship.  There  is  no  fear  of  squalls  for  this 
craft ;  there  are  breakers  enough  around,  but 
there  is  no  danjrer — at  least  for  us.” 

“  That’s  just  the  thing !  that’s  just  the 
thing  !”  cried  he.  “  We  are,  perhaps,  safe 
enough ;  but  if  anything  w’ere  to  go  WTong 
with  the  light,  what  would  become  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  lighthouse  w^as 
erected  ?” 

“  Bui  for  five  minutes” — 

“Not  for  a  single  moment  may  your  post 
be  deserted,”  interrupted  he.  “  Y’ou  and  I 
are  here  to  tend  that  light ;  and  if  through 
our  negligence  anything  happen  to  it,  and  a 
vessel  were  to  be  lost  on  this  rock,  the 
deaths  of  all  and  each  of  the  crew  would  lie 
at  our  door ;  we  should  be  manslayers — 
murderers  !  Do  not  attempt  to  justify  your¬ 
self,  for  you  know  you  were  wrong.  If  I 

thought - but  I  dare  say  it  was  mere 

thoughtlessness  on  your  part.  You  will  not 
do  it  again  ?  Let  us  forget  it !” 

And  I  did  forget  it  at  the  time,  at  least  I 
did  not  think  of  it.  But  deeply  did  subse- 
(|uent  events — and  they  came  very  soon — 
grave  his  w’ords  upon  my  mind,  “  If  through 
our  negligence  a  ship  were  lost,  the  deaths 
of  her  crew  would  lie  at  our  door How' 
often  has  that  dreadful  sentence  rung  in  my 
ears !  How  often  have  I  in  vain  tried  to 
shut  out  the  conviction  that  it  was  true. 
Manslayer  I — murderer!  Long  after  that 
man’s  tongue  became  for  ever  silent,  the 
words  seemed  to  sound  in  my  ears  like  the 
voice  of  an  accusing  angel. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  1  thought  nothing  of 
them  at  the  time  ;  nay,  I  secretly  laughed 
at  the  old  man’s  lanffuage ; — secretlv,  for 
there  was  then  something  imposing  about 
him,  which  prevented  my  doing  so  openly. 
However,  though  I  did  not  care  for  what  he 
said,  I  disliked  him  more  than  ever,  and  it 
was  fated  that  the  day  was  not  to  pass  over 
without  a  downright  quarrel  between  us.  It 
arose  thus.  I  had  helped  myself  several 
times  to  a  little  grog — more  from  want  of 
anything  to  do,  than  because  I  cared  for  it. 
This  he  discovered  from  seeing  the  rum  in 
the  case-bottle  getting  near  low-water  mark. 
AVhen  he  observed  it,  he  locked  the  place 


where  the  spirits  were  kept,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket  without  saying  a  w'ord.  I 
pretended  at  the  moment  not  to  see  this  ; 
but  soon  after,  wishing  another  glass,  I  went 
to  him,  (he  was  aloft  out  on  the  gallery,)  and 
said,  civilly,  “I’ll  thank  you  for  the  key  of 
the  locker,  w'here  the  rum  is.” 

“  No,  young  man,”  said  he,  “  I  wfill  not 
give  it  you.  Y’'ou  don’t  seem  to  know  when 
to  stop ;  therefore,  you  shall  have  your 
allowance  regularly  every  day,  and  no  more.” 

“  What !”  cried  I,  “  what  right  have  you 
to  stop  my  grog  in  this  fashion  ?  Give  up 
the  key,  you  old  sinner,  or  I’ll  make  you !” 

I  seized  his  arm  as  I  spoke ;  but  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  and  before  I  could 
prevent  him,  he  heaved  the  key  over  the  gal¬ 
lery  into  the  sea. 

“  Now',”  said  he,  brutally,  “  you  thought 
to  use  force,  because  you  are  younger  and 
stronger  than  I  am.  See  the  consequence  ! 
see  w  hat  you  have  made  me  do !  Y'ou’ll 
get  no  grog  at  all  now',  for  you  dare  not 
break  open  the  locker;  at  least  you  had 
better  not,  since  if  you  do,  it  will  speak  for 
itself ;  but  if  you  let  it  alone,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  for  I  am  no  tale-piet by  which 
expression  he  meant  tell-tale. 

I  gave  the  spiteful  w'retch  a  good  shaking, 
and  from  that  moment  w'e  were  enemies.  I 
w'as,  perhaps,  wrong  to  do  so ;  but  if  he 
could  have  anticipated  what,  through  his 
means,  I  w'as  afterw'ards  to  suffer,  he  w’ould 
have  thought  himself  well  revenged. 

It  was  true  enough  what  he  said  about 
my  not  daring  to  break  open  the  locker ; 
that  would  have  been  discovered  the  next 
time  the  tender  came,  and  the  w'hole  story 
would  so  have  come  out.  I  tried  all  the 
other  keys  I  could  find,  but  none  would  fit. 
It  was  also,  unfortunately,  high  water  when 
he  threw  away  the  key  ;  and  though  I  went 
at  ebb  to  seek  it,  w  ith  some  faint  hopes,  my 
search,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
fruitless. 

That  day  passed  away  without  my  feeling 
particularly  dull,  for  I  was  too  indignant  at 
the  old  man’s  conduct  to  think  much  about 
my  situation  otherwise,  and  having  the  first 
watch  that  night,  I  got  to  my  berth  at  tw'elve 
o’clock,  and  slept  soundly. 

But  after  a  day  or  tw  o  had  passed,  I  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  myself  that  my  situ¬ 
ation  was  unsupportable  ;  and  after  a  long 
but  fruitless  effort  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  I 
abandoned  the  struggle.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
amuse  myself  with  my  jest-book,  or  to  sing 
some  of  the  songs  it  contained ;  in  vain  I 
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turned  over  the  pages  of  some  of  the  works 
in  the  Scotchman’s  library  when  he  was  not 
there.  I  required  to  force  myself  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I  read,  so  wandering  were  my 
thoughts ;  and  when  I  tried  to  sing,  my 
voice  sounded  so  wretched  and  lonely,  that 
I  found  it  even  aggravated  my  forlorn  state. 
My  musical  box,  with  its  perpetual  sameness 
of  tune,  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  I  put  it 
aside.  My  project  of  writing  my  life  was 
given  up  ;  I  tried  it,  but  could  not  settle  to 
write,  and  only  finished  the  first  sentence.  I 
had  nothing — nothing  to  do;  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  nothing  to  wish  for,  nothing 
to  care  about,  nothin^  to  excite  an  idea. 
And  then  I  was  condemned  not  only  to  men¬ 
tal,  but  also  to  bodily  inactivity.  I  could 
not  relieve  my  mind  by  taking  physical  ex¬ 
ercise,  for  I  was  caged  in  that  slender  tower, 
and  a  single  step  brought  me  to  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  my  den.  I  began  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  restlessness  of  wild 
animals  in  captivity  ;  but  I  considered  them 
much  happier  than  I  was,  seeing  they  did 
not  possess,  as  I  did,  a  soul  to  which  im¬ 
prisonment  extended. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  what  my  fellow- 
creatures  on  the  main-land  would  be  doing, 
in  Plymouth,  a  few  miles  off.  The  contrast 
that  presented  itself  between  their  condition 
and  mine  was  terrible.  I  pictured  them  in 
all  the  full  intercourse  of  life,  movinf?  in  the 
human  shoal,  casually  meeting  acquaint¬ 
ances,  gaily  talking  and  joking  with  their 
friends,  marketing,  shopping,  reading  the 
newspapers,  going  to  the  theatre,  making 
parties  at  each  others’  houses,  running 
through  all  the  pleasant  routine  of  social 
existence.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  busy 
dockyard,  with  its  lively  noise  of  axe  and 
hammer,  and  the  merry  bustle  of  ship¬ 
wrights  and  crews  ;  the  harbor,  where  vessels 
were  loading  and  discharging,  where  sailors 
were  meeting  with  their  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  ;  and  idlers,  but  those  not  idle  after 
the  manner  of  my  idleness,  were  gazing  con¬ 
tentedly  at  the  scene.  I  pictured  to  myself 
all  the  active  reality  which  I  knew  must 
have  been  going  on  at  the  time,  while  I  was 
confined  in  that  horrid  tower,  without  the 
slightest  thing  to  suggest  a  thought  in  my 
mind,  without  the  smallest  incident  to  occupy 
my  attention,  without  any  one  to  exchange 
a  word  with ;  for  after  our  quarrel  the 
other  man  would  not  speak  to  me,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  was 
seldom. 

At  morning  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
awaking  up  of  the  town,  the  opening  of 


the  shutters,  the  incipient  movement  in  the 
streets,  the  pleasant  meeting  of  the  different 
members  of  each  family,  ere  they  began  the 
agreeable  occupations  of  the  day ;  at  even¬ 
ing  I  pictured  the  social  fireside  circles,  the 
domestic  chatting,  the  affectionate  “  good 
night,”  while  to  me  the  same  periods  brought 
only  the  wretched  and  desponding  conscious¬ 
ness  of  isolation  and  misery,  and  a  similar 
to-morrow. 

The  ships  that  occasionally  passed  brought 
none  of  that  interest  and  excitement  which 
at  sea  the  appearance  of  a  sail  always  does. 

I  knew  that  their  crews  were  socially  united 
together — merry,  careless,  and  happy  ;  that 
they  were  bound  to  a  port,  and  had  some- 
thinof  to  look  forward  to,  while  I  was  chained 
to  my  rock  to  suffer  its  solitude  in  silence, 
and  without  a  hope — without  a  single  being 
in  the  whole  world  to  feel  for  me — utterly 
abandoned.  No  one  man  in  all  these  ships’ 
companies  would  even  think  of  the  poor 
keeper  of  a  lighthouse,  and  yet  he  was  there 
for  their  sakes.  A  ship’s  appearance,  there¬ 
fore,  onlv  tantalized  me.  I  felt  like  a  wretched 
castaway,  who  sees  a  vessel  sail  by,  which 
sees  not  him.  The  land  had  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  With  a  glass  I  could  make  out  various 
objects — one  or  two  houses ;  there  the  la¬ 
borer  returning  from  his  toil  found  his  fellows 
to  associate  with,  but  I,  who  could  almost  see 
this,  was  doomed  to  utter  and  unchanging 
solitude. 

Sometimes  I  burst  into  tears  and  cried  like 
a  child  for  an  hour,  but  tears  brought  me  no 
relief.  Each  day  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end  ;  and  when  it  did  come  to  a  close,  there 
was  no  satisfaction  for  me,  for  I  knew  all 
succeeding  ones  would  be  like  it.  I  had 
hung  up  my  watch  on  a  nail,  that  I  might 
more  easily  mark  how  time  went,  but  the 
hands  seemed  as  if  they  never  moved.  I 
would  say  to  myself,  “  I  will  not  look  at  it 
again  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  I  thought 
a  long  time  had  passed,  I  looked  and  found 
it  was  a  few  minutes  only.  At  last  its  tick¬ 
ing  irritated  me.  I  put  it  into  my  cot  to 
drown  the  noise ;  but  still  I  heard  it,  or 
thought  I  heard  it.  I  tried  other  places 
with  no  better  success,  and  at  last  I  broke  it 
in  a  paroxysm  of  passion.  But  I  immedi¬ 
ately  repented  having  done  so,  for  now  I 
could  not  know  how  the  hours  went  on,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  crawling  shadows  cast  by  the 
sun  in  the  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
sun  shone,  as  it  seldom  did  in  those  terrible 
days. 

I  had  heard  that  people  often  came  off  to 
see  the  lighthouse,  and  I  looked  wistfully  for 
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such  a  pleasure,  but  none  ever  came  in  my 
time. 

And  so  day  after  day  passed.  I  need  not 
describe  each  ;  I  could  not  if  I  would,  for  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  them.  That 
time  is  a  blank  to  me — I  even  lost  my  reck- 
oninj^,  and  ceased  to  know  the  days  of  the 
month  or  week.  The  time  seemed  an  eter¬ 
nity,  nevertheless  I  knew  it  must  be  short, 
and  that  it  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  six  months  I  had  to  endure. 

One  day  I  so  far  conquered  my  repug¬ 
nance  towards  my  companion,  as  to  bring 
myself  to  ask  him  if  he  would  play  a  game 
at  cards.  It  was  lonu  before  I  could  con- 
descend  to  do  so,  but  I  could  not  hold  out 
any  longer :  and  when  I  did  it  I  looked  to 
a  certainty  of  relief,  for  I  never  thought  that 
lie  would  refuse.  But  he  did,  and  then  I 
saw  there  was  no  help  for  me.  That  old 
man’s  presence  I  felt  wjis  worse  than  all.  I 
should  have  been  much  better  without  him. 
I  absolutely  loathed  his  sight.  For  as  it  was 
in  his  power  to  make  my  situation  more  tol¬ 
erable,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  him  as 
the  chief  cause  of  my  misery.  With  a  com¬ 
panion  like  myself,  inclined  to  cheerfulness, 
I  might  have  got  on  well  enough — I  felt, 
therefore,  it  was  all  owing  to  that  sour,  selfish 
being,  that  I  was  so  wretched ;  and  I  looked 
upon  him  accordingly  with  hatred.  Even 
now  I  hate  his  memory.  For  not  only  was 
he  a  cause  to  me  of  suffering  in  his  life,  but 
by  his  death  he  inflicted  on  me  a  dreadful 
torment,  which  no  time  can  relieve,  and 
which  I  must  bear  till  I  reach  my  grave. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  no  man’s  enemy  but 
ray  own.  I  had  harmed  no  one,  and  had 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  but 
that  man  was  destined  to  make  me  the 
author  of  a  crime,  which,  though  it  has  not 
met  with  any  punishment  from  men,  and 
never  will,  has  extracted  from  me  a  perpetual 
penalty  in  my  own  remorseful  thoughts. 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  know  not  that  it  was 
a  crime.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  placed  I  could  not  have  avoided  it ;  if 
the  duty  was  beyond  my  powers,  can  I  be 
held  guilty  for  not  having  performed  it  ?  If 
I  strove  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  it,  and  failed 
only  for  want  of  strength,  can  I  be  justly 
condemned  ?  It  is  easy  for  me  now  to  think, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  others  to  say,  that 
a  little  more  resolution  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  it ;  but  no  one,  not  even  I  myself, 
now,  can  rightly  judge  of  my  situation  then. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  Every  day 
I  grew  worse  and  worse.  Well  did  I  at  last 
know  why  they  had  smiled  when  I  oflFered 


to  engage  for  a  year,  and  why  my  predeces¬ 
sors  had  given  up  the  place.  It  was,  indeed, 
terrible.  At  times  I  was  inclined  to  dash  my 
head  against  the  wall,  and  so  end  my  miserable 
life  at  once  ;  often  I  was  about  to  throw  my¬ 
self  into  the  sea — it  was  easy,  and  all  my 
wretchedness  would  be  ended  with  the 
plunge.  Several  times  I  went  down  at  low 
water  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  leaping 
from  the  rock,  and  each  time  I  recoiled.  I 
could  not  take  the  decisive  step.  An  indis¬ 
tinct  hope  of  better  days  withheld  me.  It 
was  not  want  of  courage,  but  every  time 
something  seemed  to  say  to  me,  “  Not  yet 
— a  moment  longer.”  And  so  the  time  went 
by  without  my  doing  it.  Once,  indeed — 
and  this  shows  I  did  not  want  courage — I 
wiis  very  near  the  accomplishment.  1  had 
lain  down  when  the  tide  was  flowing,  with 
the  determination  of  suffering  myself  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  rising  water.  I  saw  it 
coming  higher  and  higher,  nearer  and  nearer. 
With  calmness  I  watched  the  waves  surge 
past — there  is  almost  always’  some  swell  on 
the  Eddystone — and  I  marked  them  as  each 
in  succession  swept  by  me;  three  or  four 
times  I  noted  a  large  one  far  off,  and  felt 
sure  it  was  the  one  which  was  to  be  my 
grave — nor  did  I  shrink  from  them  as  they 
came  on.  Unexpectedly,  however,  as  I  was 
intent  on  a  huge  billow  at  a  distance,  1  found 
myself  carried  away  a  yard  or  two  along  the 
ledge  of  rock  on  which  I  lay  ;  and  with  the 
instinctive  love  of  life  I  clung  to  it,  grasping 
at  the  sea-weed,  and  when  the  wave  had 
rolled  by,  I  ran  up  beyond  the  reach  of 
another,  and  did  not  renew  the  attempt. 

Time  went  on,  and  still  I  grew  worse  and 
worse.  There  was  a  fever  in  my  blood,  and 
a  tingling  throughout  mv  whole  frame ;  I 
had  a  wheeling  and  whirling  sensation  in 
my  head.  I  felt  a  perpetual  desire  to  do 
something — anything — I  knew  not  what.  It 
was  the  natural  energy  of  my  temperament 
rebelling  against  the  torpor  to  which  it  was 
condemned. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  was  going  mad — 
nay,  sometimes  I  even  thought  that  I  had 
gone  mad.  I  detected  incoherency  in  my 
thoughts ;  strange  and  fantastic  ideas  be¬ 
gan  to  occupy  my  mind,  and  these  1  ex¬ 
pelled  with  always  increasing  difficulty.  My 
ideas  wandered  incessantly  ;  they  were  with¬ 
out  object  or  connection.  1  could  not  tell 
how  they  arose  ;  and  I  began  to  lose  all  con¬ 
trol  over  them.  I  do  now  believe  that  I  was 
in  a  state  of  incipient  insanity,  and  I  would 
fain  be  sure  of  it,  for  if  such  were  the  case,  I 
was  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  what  after- 
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wards  happened.  Sometimes,  in  those  ter¬ 
rible  days,  I  doubted  if  I  were  waking  or 
not ;  sometimes,  indeed,  I  thought  and  hoped 
that  the  whole  was  but  a  frightful  dream, 
from  which  I  should  soon  be  relieved,  and 
smile  at  having  been  so  troubled  by  it.  But 
the  time  passed  on,  and  there  was  no  awaking 
for  me. 

Such  was  my  life  in  the  Eddystone  Light¬ 
house.  I  had  often  thought  that  the  most 
dreadful  bodily  torture  to  which  a  man  could 
be  put,  would  be  a  long  compulsory  contin¬ 
uance  in  the  same  posture.  The  French,  it 
is  said,  have  invented  punishments  of  this 
description,  and  introduced  them  into  their 
prisons.  What  such  a  torture  would  be  to 
the  body,  mine  was  to  the  mind.  And  as¬ 
suredly,  if  ever  there  was  any  one  to  whom 
I  bore  a  deadly  and  implacable  malice,  and 
whom  I  had  the  power  of  tormenting  in  the 
way  I  chose,  I  would  simply  put  him  into  a 
solitary  cell,  deprive  him  of  all  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  shut  him  out  from 
the  sound  of  every  human  voice,  take  from 
him  every  single  thing  which  could  occupy 
his  mind,  and  secretly  watch  him,  so  that 
he  should  find  no  occupation  whatever — this 
I  would  do  if  such  a  punishment,  even  though 
inflicted  for  the  greatest  otfense,  were  not  a 
thing  too  hellish  to  perpetrate — too  hellish 
— for  even  if  it  be  allowable  for  grave 
oftenses  to  kill  the  body,  no  consideration 
could  ever  justify  man  in  acting  the  devil’s 
part  by  corrupting,  alienating,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  mind. 

During  this  terrible  period  I  sought  refuge 
as  much  as  possible  in  sleep.  After  the  first 
few  days,  whenever  I  had  the  second  watch, 
I  regularly  laid  myself  down  for  this  purpose 
on  the  floor  of  the  light-room,  and  generally 
at  that  time  I  slept.  This  ultimately  led  to 
another  quarrel  with  the  Scotchman. 

It  took  place  thus  :  One  night,  soon  after 
my  watch  had  commenced,  my  mate  came 
up  and  found  me  asleep.  This,  as  I  found 
out  afterwards — for  I  had  lost  all  reckoning 
of  time — was  just  three  weeks  subsequently 
to  my  arrival.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  him 
quietly  seated  beside  me,  reading  his  eternal 
Bible.  He  merely  said  that  I  might  go  be¬ 
low  if  I  liked.  1  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
went  down. 

Next  day,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having  fallen  asleep, 
and  said  he  wondered  I  had  not  a  more 
conscientious  feeling  of  my  duty.  I  told 
him  my  conscience  was  my  affair,  not  his; 
and  that  as  for  sleeping,  I  slept  so  lightly. 


that  I  should  certainly  awake  the  moment 
anything  went  wrong  with  the  light. 

“  What !”  exclaimed  he,  “  do  you  really 
excuse  and  defend  your  conduct,  friend? 
Suppose  the  lighthouse  were  to  take  fire — 
don’t  you  know  it  has  been  burned  already, 
and  that  the  lead  from  the  roof  ran  down 
the  throat  of  one  of  the  keepers,  and  wiis 
found  to  the  weight  of  eight  ounces  in  his 
stomach  when  the  doctor  opened  his  body  ? 

“  Humbug  !”  said  I,  ‘‘  Do  you  think,  you 
old  impostor,  to  frighten  me  with  your  ridic¬ 
ulous  inventions” — 

“  It  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  here,”  inter¬ 
rupted  he. 

“  What !”  cried  I,  do  you  persist  in 
your  lying  story  ?  I  wonder  what  your  con¬ 
science  is  made  of,  since  you  talk  of  con¬ 
sciences — who  can  believe  that  molten  lead 
could  run  down  a  man’s  throat  ?  Such  tales 
won’t  go  down  mine,  1  can  tell  you.  Keep 
them  for  those  who  are  fools  enough  to 
sw’allow'  them.  I’ll  sleep  with  my  mouth 
open  next  time,  and  we  shall  see  how  much 
lead  I  have  caught  by  the  morning.  And  as 
for  the  matter  of  sleeping,  neither  your  cock- 
and-bull  stories,  nor  your  sulky  looks,  will 
prevent  me  doing  so  if  I  have  a  mind — it 
can  do  no  harm,  1  tell  you ;  and  if  I  am  tired 
I’ll  sleep.” 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  some  time, 
but  made  no  reply.  Then  taking  down  the 
signal-book  he  consulted  it  for  a  moment, 
next  he  selected  two  signals  from  the  rest 
and  w’ent  up  to  the  gallery.  He  soon  re¬ 
turned,  drew  the  table  aside,  and  took  the 
writing  materials  out  of  the  locker  he  kept 
them  in.  Then  he  said  : 

“  I  have  made  the  signal  for  the  tender, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Board — it  is  my  duty  to  let  them  know  that 
you  will  not  do  yours.” 

“  Do  what  you  like,”  said  I,  carelessly. 

The  truth  was,  that  I  heartily  rejoiced 
things  had  taken  this  turn,  for  though  I  knew 
I  had  rendered  myself  liable  to  punishment 
for  a  breach  of  my  engagement  in  having 
fallen  asleep  on  my  post,  yet  the  prospect 
of  being  released  from  that  dreadful  place, 
even  though  it  were  to  go  to  prison,  was 
perfect  ecstasy  to  me.  I  immediately  w’ent 
up  to  the  gallery  and  fixed  my  eyes  eagerly 
on  the  point  where  I  expected  the  tender 
would  appear.  For  a  couple  of  hours  I 
remained  there ;  and  so  wrapped  was  I  in 
the  idea  of  escape,  that  it  was  only  then  I 
remarked,  w'hat  I  mifjht  have  seen  in  a  mo- 
ment,  that  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  boat  to  come 
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near  the  rock.  My  disappointment  was  great, 
for  it  Avas  the  time  of  the  equinox,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  continued  gale. 
Nevertheless,  thought  I,  even  if  it  blow  for 
a  fortnight,  a  fortnight  is  not  six  months.  So 
I  kept  up  my  spirits.  Little  did  I  dream  of 
Avhat  was  to  happen  in  that  fortnight,  and 
what  awful  suffering  there  was  yet  in  store 
for  me  in  the  accursed  Eddystone !  Little 
did  I  dream  that,  when  at  last  I  did  escape, 
it  should  be  with  a  burden  on  my  soul,  from 
which  death  alone  can  relieve  me  !  I  went 
below  again. 

“Come,  old  tale-piet,”  said  I  to  the 
Scotchman,  using  his  own  vulgar  expression, 
“  you  may  keep  your  epistle  till  the  next 
post.  No  boat  can  come  alongside  in  a  sea 
like  this.  Your  letter  can’t  go,  nor  I  neither 
— more’s  the  pity.” 

“  We  shall  see,”  said  he  ;  and  as  he  spoke 
he  made  up  his  letter  into  a  long  roll,  took 
up  a  bottle  which  he  had  placed  beside  him, 
and  slid  the  paper  into  it.  lie  then  corked 
the  bottle  and  sealed  it  carefully. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  that’s  a  new  kind  of  en¬ 
velope.  I  understand  now ;  but  I  confess  I 
did  not  think  of  that.” 

When  the  tender  came  off,  which  it  did  in 
the  afternoon,  my  comrade  signalled  to  them 
to  lie-to  a  little  to  leeward  ;  and  when  they 
had  done  so,  he  heaved  the  bottle  into  the 
sea.  It  soon  drifted  down  to  them,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  mis¬ 
conduct  Avas  fully  made  known. 

On  each  of  the  three  following  days  the 
tender  came  oft*,  and  they  made  an  attempt 
to  land,  but  in  vain.  On  the  fourth  and 
fifth  it  AA^as  blowing  a  tremendous  gale  from 
the  S.W.,  and  they  did  not  come  at  all. 
During  this  time  the  Scotchman  did  all  the 
duty  of  the  lighthouse,  and  took  all  the 
watching  CA'ery  night,  for  he  said  he  would 
not  trust  me  again.  I  was  Aery  Avell  pleased 
he  would  not.  During  these  five  days  I  Avas 
much  less  miserable  than  before,  for  I  had 
the  certeinty  before  me  of  a  speedy  release. 
But  much  that  was  awful  was  to  happen  to 
me  first. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  I  turned  in 
shortly  after  sunset,  as  I  usually  did.  I  had 
slept,  I  suppose,  some  hours,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  alarm  bell, 
which  communicates  between  the  lantern  and 
the  berth.  Quickly  collecting  myself,  I 
threw  on  a  pea-jacket  and  ran  up  the  ladder, 
not  without  a  smile  at  the  idea  that  it  Avas 
during  the  watch  of  my  careful  comrade 
that  something  had  gone  Avrong.  “We 


shall,  perhaps,  see  the  experiment  of  the 
molten  lead  performed,”  said  I,  laughing  to 
myself.  But  my  laughing  Avas  quickly  to  be 
stopped. 

When  I  reached  the  lantern  I  found  the 
Scotchman  stretched  upon  the  floor.  He 
had  evidently  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  suffering  great  pain. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  as  I  appeared,  “  you  are 
come  at  last — Avhat  I  Avas  afraid  of  has  hap¬ 
pened — I  feel  I  am  dying,  young  man.” 

“  Nonsense,”  returned  I,  much  terrified  at 
the  idea.  “  Cheer  up,  old  boy ;  Avhat  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?” 

“  Worn  out — too  much  anxiety — worn 
out,”  said  he  ;  “  but  no  matter  for  that — 
what  Avill  become  of  the  light  Avhen  only  you 
are  here  ?” 

“  Nev'er  mind  the  light,”  said  I.  “  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  What  Avill  do  you  good  ? 
I’ll  get  you  anything  you  Avish — ” 

“  It’s  of  no  use,”  replied  he,  beginning  to 
speak  with  difficulty.  “  Come  near,  and  at¬ 
tend.  You  must  keep  Avatch  to-night;  and 
as  soon  as  day  breaks,  signal  that  they  must 
come  off  at  all  hazards — ^do  you  understand  ? 
The  signal-book  is  there,  under  my  Bible.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  I,  scarcely  noting  his 
Avords,  for  I  began  to  fear  his  anticipations 
might  be  but  too  well  founded,  and  I  was 
A’ery  anxious.  • 

I  knelt  doAvn  beside  him  and  took  his 
hand — it  AA^as  cold  and  clammy,  and  I  let  it 
fall  again.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed  ;  I  re¬ 
mained  silent  and  motionless,  for  I  did  not 
knoAv  Avhat  to  say  or  do.  Then  a  strange 
expression  passed  OA’er  his  face,  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  getting  Avorse.  I  grcAV  very  fright¬ 
ened.  “  What  is  to  become  of  me  !”  I  cried. 
“  Rouse  yourself  man,  throAv  it  off — rouse 
yourself — ” 

He  tried  to  articulate  something,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  what  it  Avas ;  after  a  Avhile, 
hoAvever,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  distinctly — 

“  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  could  do  no 
more.”  Then  his  face  brightened — he  start¬ 
ed  convulsively,  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
rise  ;  but,  failing  to  do  so,  he  fell  back  again, 
murmuring,  “  The  light !  the  light !  the 
light !”  Then  he  Avas  still. 

I  watched  him  for  a  short  time  in  silence, 
and  with  terrible  feelings  ;  then  I  called  to 
him  several  times,  speaking  louder  and  loud¬ 
er,  but  there  was  nothing  except  the  echo  of 
my  own  voice.  At  last  1  ventured  to  touch 
him — a  strange  thrill  passed  over  me  as  I 
did  so.  I  raised  his  head,  his  lips  were  con¬ 
torted  and  his  eye  Avas  glassy. 

Through  me  shot  a  frightful  shudder  at 
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the  look  of  that  eye,  whose  fixed,  unmeaning  earth.  I  was  in  contact  with  him,  and  in  his 
stare — for  he  was  dead — nothing  can  ever  presence,  and  yet  lived — lived  to  know  him, 
efface  from  my  memory ;  a  cold  sweat  came  and  truly  did  I  then  feel  and  know  him  to  be 
out  on  my  brow,  and  I  fled  from  the  place  the  King  of  Terrors.  Often  as  he  has  been 
in  an  agony  of  fear.  I  rushed  down  to  the  personified  by  the  imagination  of  poets,  I  do 
chamber  below,  drew-to  the  hatchway,  and  not  believe  that  any  one  before  me  ever  real- 
made  it  fast.  I  threw  myself  on  my  berth  in  ized  that  personification  ;  but  I  did.  Fearful 
a  state  of  utter  despair,  putting  my  fingers  as  was  to  me  the  thought  of  the  corpse  lying 
in  my  ears  to  shut  out  that  awful  and  thrill-  above,  fearful  as  was  the  cold,  unmeaning 
ing  silence  ;  for  it  was  the  silence  of  death —  eye,  ever  terribly  present  to  mine,  there  was 
death  was  in  the  place  with  me.  I  lay  there  a  far  greater  fear  in  the  indefinite  feeling  of 
in  a  half-frenzied  state,  all  huddled  together,  an  invisible  power  existing  beside  me — exist- 
for  I  thought  I  heard  slight  noises,  whisper-  ing  as  an  actual  thing  that  at  times  went  by 
ings,  breathings,  faint  rustlings,  as  if  there  me,  covering  me  with  its  shadow — with  a 
was  a  moving  in  the  room  ;  and  in  an  agony  of  shape,  though  I  saw  it  not,  and  an  actual 
fear  I  pressed  myself  against  the  wall  lest  presence,  far  the  more  terrible  that  my  senses 
something  should  get  behind  me.  I  sup-  could  not  perceive  it. 

pressed  my  breath,  lest  I  should  be  over-  Nevertheless  I  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  old 
heard  by  it.  And  still  the  fixed  glassy  look  man’s  last  injunction  ;  indeed  1  was  most 
of  the  dead  man  was  before  my  eyes ;  in  vain  desirous  to  do  so,  for  it  was  the  way  of 
I  shut  them  to  avoid  it ;  there,  in  the  dark-  escape  for  me.  Once  I  began  to  ascend  the 
ness,  for  the  place  was  quite  dark,  it  was  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  signal, 
ever  fixed  on  me.  Every  now  and  then  a  forbidding  myself  to  think,  what,  of  course, 
shiver  of  horror  passed  over  me ;  my  blood  I  was  but  too  well  aware  of,  that  I  would 
seemed  to  flow  backwards  in  my  veins  ;  1  have  to  pass  by  the  dead  body  to  accomplish 
was  utterly  overwhelmed  and  possessed  by  it.  1  took  a  few  steps,  but  it  was  in  vain, 
a  tremendous  fear.  For  1  was  left  alone  and  1  descended  again.  Go  into  that  place  ! 
with  Death.  — meet  that  look  ! 

That  night  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  Afterwards  I  strenuously  endeavored  to 
pass  away.  At  last,  however,  the  morning  brace  my  nerves  to  the  resolution  of  going 
began  to  dawn,  and  worn  out  with  excite-  up  and  throwing  the  body  into  the  sea,  for 
ment  I  fell  asleep.  My  dreams,  strangely  somehow  I  conceived  the  notion  that  if  1 
enough,  were  pleasant,  and  I  awoke  with  a  should  do  so  the  intolerable  phantasies  that 
smile  on  my  lips — it  was  then  broad  day.  haunted  me  would  disappear.  It  occurred 
For  a  moment,  a  single  moment,  I  did  not  to  me,  however,  that  if  I  threw  away  the 
remember  what  had  happened,  but  instantly  body  without  any  one  having  seen  it,  1  might 
it  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  fell  back  as  subject  myself  to  the  suspicion  of  having 
if  I  had  received  a  blow.  I  felt  the  full  hor-  murdered  my  companion,  more  especially  as 
ror  of  my  position.  Death  was  beside  me,  I  might  easily  be  supposed  to  bear  him  no 
and  I  was  alone !  What  I  had  suffered  be-  good  w’ill  after  the  informing  and  accusing 
fore  from  being  solitary  was  absolutely  noth-  letter  he  had  written.  So  even  if  I  could 
ing  compared  with  my  endurance  now.  Be-  have  brought  myself  to  go  near  the  corpse  1 
fore,  I  had,  at  least,  a  human  being  near  me,  would  not  have  touched  it.  As  for  the  sig- 
and  there  was  companionship  in  that,  even  nal  it  w  ould,  after  all,  have  been  of  little  use, 
though  I  had  so  little  intercourse  with  him ;  for  the  storm  continued  unabated,  and  it 

he  might  not  be  beside  me,  but  still  I  always  w'ould  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the 

had  it  in  my  power  to  join  him  if  I  chose  ;  tender  to  have  come  off. 

he  might  sullenly  refuse  to  speak  to  me  in  The  day  passed  thus.  It  was  but  a  single 

general,  but  still  in  any  emergency  he  would  day,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  and  it  still  seems, 
have  done  so.  But  now'  I  w'as  all  alone  in  as  if  it  was  eternity.  The  evening  came, 
that  tower ;  or  rather,  what  w'as  far  worse,  I  Of  course  I  did  not  light  the  lamp  in  the 
was  cooped  up  with  Death.  Death  was  lantern ;  I  wished  to  do  so,  and  that  most 
now  my  companion — Death  shared  that  earnestly,  for  I  knew  my  responsibility  and 
place  with  me.  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  follow 

I  am  no  cow'ard.  I  have  often  faced  from  my  not  doing  it.  But  it  was  in  vain  for 
Death  without  shrinking  or  fear,  but  then  it  me  to  strive  to  perform  the  duty  ;  I  dis- 
was  Death  as  an  enemy  that  I  faced.  Now,  missed  the  thought  of  it  from  my  mind  in 
on  the  contrary.  Death  was  no  assailant,  despair.  How  often  since  have  I  wished 
He  was  my  fellow-occupant  of  that  spot  of  that  I  had  had  the  resolution  to  do  it !  But 
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it  is  idle  to  think  of  it :  no  fear  of  punish-  half  an  hour  would  not  suffice  to  put  it  in 
ment  or  future  suffering  could  have  induced  working  order,  for  as  it  had  burned  till  it 
me,  in  my  then  state,  to  have  entered  that  had  gone  out  of  itself,  all  the  oil  must  have 
place.  1  felt  the  presence  of  Death  all  about  been  exhausted,  and  to  arrange  such  a  lamp 
me,  but  that  lantern — it  was  his  very  throne  !  requires  some  considerable  time.  And  half 

an  hour !  1  knew  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
The  night  came — that  never-to-be-forgot-  vessel  must  either  be  on  the  rock  or  have 
ten  night !  The  gale  was  at  its  height ;  the  passed  by  in  safety. 

weather,  though  cloudy,  was  clear.  I  was  The  light  came  on — rapidly.  What  were 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  which  I  had  my  feelings  as  it  approached  !  I  forgot  all 
opened  to  let  the  wind  cool  my  feverish  head,  my  own  suffering  in  my  absorbing  anxiety 
1  was  looking  seaward,  listlessly  watching  the  for  that  ship. 

waves  breaking  on  the  rock,  as  they  rolled  She  was  bearing  directly  for  the  rock.  I 
on  in  huge  masses,  fell  against  it  with  the  was  shaking  all,  over  and  could  scarcely 
Aveight  and  thunder  of  avalanches,  and  keep  my  post  at  the  Avindow.  There  came 
streamed  away  in  long  diverging  sheets  of  the  ship,  only  one  man  in  the  Avorld  kneAv 
phosphorescent  foam.  I  had  been  observing  her  danger  ;  that  man  Avas  I,  and  I  could  do 
them  for  some  time,  carelessly  and  calmly,  nothing.  Impossible  as  I  kncAv  it  Avas  to 
for  to  my  first  paroxysm  of  horror  and  fear  give  them  any  warning,  I  strove  to  think  of 
a  kind  of  idiotic  insensibility  had  succeeded,  some  means  of  doing  so.  “  Let  me  be  calm 
Avhen  my  attention  Avas  suddenly  attracted  and  collected,”  I  said  to  myself,  hurriedly, 
by  the  momentary  appearance  of  a  light  to  “  I  must  be  calm — if  anything  occur  to  me 
windward.  I  thought  I  must  haA’e  been  de-  afterAvards  Avhich  I  might  have  done,  Avoe  be 
ceived,  but  in  a  feAv  seconds  I  saAV  it  again,  to  me  if  my  excitement  shall  haA’e  hindered 
I  then  watched  for  its  re-appearance  Avitli  me  thinking  of  it  Avhile  it  w'as  yet  time — 
intense  excitement.  Again  I  saAV  it — there  some  Avay  there  must  be,”  so  I  said  to  myself, 
could  be  no  mistake  noAV — again  it  disap-  but  of  course  there  Avas  none, 
peared.  Then  I  kneAv  for  certain  that  it  Avas  The  ship  still  came  on,  the  light  was 
the  lifjht  of  a  vessel,  Avhich  the  heaA’e  of  the  within  half  a  cable’s  length  of  me.  There 
w'aA^es  Avas  alternately  showing  and  conceal-  was  no  chance  now  of  her  passing  by — she 
ing.  The  next  time  I  saw  it  I  marked  its  must  have  been  steering  right  on  the  point 
position  carefully,  that  I  might  determine  where  I  stood.  Swiftly  and  steadily  she 
Avhat  course  the  Aessel  was  steering,  and  fer-  came  on.  I  screamed  uselessly  at  the  top 
vently  I  hoped  to  find  it  was  moving  across  of  my  A'oice. 

my  line  of  vision.  But,  alas  !  no  ;  at  each  Suddenly  the  light  swerved  from  its  course, 
successive  reappearance  it  Avas  still  in  the  I  saAv  that  they  had  descried  the  breakers, 
same  direction,  and  then  I  knew  that  the  and  put  down  the  helm ;  they  had  kept  a 
ATssel  Avhich  bore  it  Avas  steering  straight,  or  good  look-out — it  was  no  fault  of  theirs, 
nearly  so,  for  the  fatal  rock  on  which  I  stood,  poor,  faithful,  and  trusty  crew.  1  heard  the 
Then  a  tremendous  foreboding  seized  me,  creaking  of  the  yards  as  they  swung  round, 
and  the  A’oice  of  my  self-accusing  conscience  and  the  fluttering  of  the  canvas  as  it  shook 
spoke  terribly.  For,  through  my  fault,  the  in  the  Avind.  1  saw  something  Avhite  fly 
faithful  lantern,  Avhich  should  have  AA^arned  past,  probably  it  aa’us  a  sail  blown  from  the 
that  ship  from  the  path  of  destruction,  Avas  bolt-ropes.  But  I  Avas  noAv  in  no  suspense, 
dark  and  gaA^e  no  caution :  the  noble  pur-  for  I  knew  it  Avas  too  late  and  that  all  AA'as 
pose  of  the  lighthouse  was  defeated  through  OA^er. 

me,  and  before  me  rapidly  approaching  Avas  The  next  instant  there  came  a  booming 
the  sacrifice  of  my  crime.  Better  far  for  crash,  the  light  disappeared,  and  I  heard  the 
that  fated  ship  had  no  lighthouse  CA'er  been  cracking  and  rattling  of  the  masts  as  they 
raised  upon  the  Eddystone,  for  since  such  fell  over  the  side.  There  was  a  moment’s 
existed,  her  creAv,  not  seeing  the  beacon,  pause.  Then  rose  loud  OA’er  all  the  noise  of 
must  have  believed  themselves  far  and  safe  the  storm  a  confused  and  general  cry — then 
from  the  dangerous  locality — the  existence  I  distinctly  heard  the  ship’s  bell  tolled — it 
of  the  lighthouse  was,  in  fact,  a  snare  for  was  their  knell,  for  after  that  there  Avas  no- 
them.  And  this  Avas  through  me.  thing  more. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  run  up  and  light  I  shut  the  window  and  seated  myself  on  a 
the  burners,  and  I  think  that  at  that  moment  stool.  I  must  have  become  insensible  imme- 
I  could  have  braved  the  horrors  of  the  Ian-  diately  after,  for  I  recollect  nothing  further 
tern.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  told  me  that  till  I  came  to  myself  and  found  it  broad  day. 
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I  rose  and  began  putting  the  place  in  or¬ 
der  ;  once  or  twice  I  stopped  to  curse  the 
memory  of  my  late  companion,  who  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  all ;  but  I  did  not 
then  think  much  about  the  catastrophe  of 
the  night — it  was  not  to  be  realized  in  a 
moment.  “It  is  all  over  now,  and  what 
cannot  be  helped  should  not  be  regretted  ; 
besides,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  ship  lost,  as 
many  a  good  ship  has  been  before  her ;  we 
all  owe  Heaven  a  death.” 

Even  so  did  I  talk  with  myself  as  I  con¬ 
tinued  busying  myself  about  the  apartment, 
movinjr  thincfs  hither  and  thither  without  a 
purpose,  liut  lightly  as  I  thought  of  it 
then — it  was  a  kind  of  insanity  to  do  so — 
ever  since  has  the  burden  been  increasing 
which  that  night  laid  upon  my  soul — less 
and  less  rest  has  my  troubled  conscience 
known  from  day  to  day.  In  my  ears  are  ever 
ringing  the'  dreadful  words  of  the  old  Scotch¬ 
man,  “  If  through  our  negligence  a  ship 
were  lost  on  the  rock,  the  deaths  of  all  and 
each  of  the  crew’  would  lie  at  our  door ;  we 
should  be  manslayers — murderers  !” 

Manslayer  !  —  murderer  !  Manslayer  !  — 
murderer ! 

The  secret,  too,  which  I  cany  about  with 
me — for  no  living  being,  except  1,  knows 
where  that  ship  was  lost — is  insupportable. 
I  have  been,  and  am  constantly  in  dread  of 
telling  it  out,  through  unwatchfulness  or  in 
my  sleep,  and  I  perpetually  think  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  making  allusion  to  it,  or  that  they 
suspect  me.  What,  however,  is  most 
strange,  and  I  cannot  in  any  way  account  for 
it,  is,  that  I  have  a  perpetual  desire  to  tell  it 
to  some  one — I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  better 
if  I  did.  This,  however,  I  dare  not  do. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  led  me  to  exe¬ 
cute  my  often-formed  intention  of  writing  my 
life,  and  although,  before  my  death  at  least, 
no  eye  but  my  own  will  ever  sec  this,  I  do 
feel  some  relief  in  having  reduced  it  to  a 
narrative.  Heavy,  heavy  has  been  the  load 
I  have  borne  these  many  sad,  weary  years — 
fain  would  I  hope  that  the  few  which  remain 
for  me  may  be  less  painful. 

As  it  happened  the  wind  had  completely 
fallen  soon  after  the  catastrophe,  and  that 
day  the  sea  went  down  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  tender  to  come  off.  Two  or  three  men 


landed  from  her ;  the  first  was  he  who  had 
remarked  to  me,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  place,  that  I  had  set  off  upon  a  Friday. 

“  Told  you  so,  my  boy,”  said  he,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me  ;  “  you’ve  found  out  what 
comes  of  sailing  on  a  Friday.  Sleeping  on 
duty !  A  pretty  idler  you  are !  What  if 
the  light  had  gone  out  ?” 

I  groaned  involuntarily.  The  man,  mis¬ 
taking  the  cause ,  said — 

“  You  may  well  be  ashamed  of  yourself — 
w  here  is  the  old  man  ?” 

“  He  is  dead,’*  said  I. 

They  all  started. 

“  His  body  is  in  the  lantern,”  I  continued  ; 
“  I  did  not  like  to  move  him,  and  so  I  left 
him  where  he  died.” 

I  then  detailed  the  circumstances,  giving 
as  my  reason  for  leaving  the  corpse  un¬ 
touched  the  fear  I  entertained  of  beinj;  sus- 
pected  of  foul  play. 

“  It  must  have  been  bad  enough  sitting 
watching  the  light  and  he  lying  there,”  said 
the  officer,  an  old  midshipman  ;  “  you  must 
have  had  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  my  lad. 
I  did  not  think  you  were  in  such  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  situation  when  I  saw  your  light  last 
night.” 

“  When  he  saw  the  light  last  night  .'’* 
W’’as  he  mocking  me  ?  Wiis  it  all  known  ? 

It  was  not.  Unaccountable  as  it  may 
seem,  that  man  was  perfectly  convinced  he 
had  seen  the  light  the  previous  night.  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  sworn  to  it. 

And  no  one,  indeed,  suspected  the  truth. 

It  w'as  soon  known  that  the - India- 

man  had  been  lost  on  the  coast,  for  spars 
and  pieces  indicative  of  the  ship  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  came  ashore  in  a  day  or 
two.  But  no  one  for  a  moment  thought  of 
her  having  struck  upon  the  Eddy  stone. 

As  for  me,  the  authorities,  considering 
what  I  had  undergone,  contented  themselves 
with  mulcting  me  of  my  wages  and  discharg¬ 
ing  me.  I  sold  my  broken  watch  to  a  Jew 
for  twenty-seven  shillings  and  a  glass  of  grog. 
I  was  sorry  to  part  with  it,  for  it  was  my 
mother’s ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  On  this 
small  sum  I  lived  miserably  enough  for  a 
fortnight,  when  I  got  a  berth  in  a  coasting 
vessel,  the  Margaret  Turnbull. 


***  A  pauper,  named  Richard  Smith,  died  a  few  months  ago  in  the  A - Union  "Workhouse.  After 

his  death  a  manuscript  was  found  concealed  in  his  dress.  One  of  tlie  officials,  into  whose  hands  the  papers 
fell,  made  me  a  present  of  them,  knowing  I  am  curious  in  such  things.  The  above  is  an  extract,  which  I 
liave  been  at  the  pains  of  copying  out  and  transmitting  to  this  Magazine,  for  I  think  it  not  only  a  curious, 
but  a  moral-pointing  fragment.  On  a  future  occasion  I  may,  perhaps,  extract  some  other  passages  from 
Smith’s  autobiography.  1  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  in  the  above  narrative  I  have,  for  obvious 
reasons,  suppressed  the  name  of  the  lost  ship.  W.  S.  W. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  of  the  human  patronage  of  government,  and  of  learned 
mind  more  curious  or  inexplicable  than  that  societies,  might  be  thereby  compromised, 
state  of  servile  submission  to  authority  in  These  remarks  are,  however,  levelled  at 


matters  of  belief,  which  characterizes  the 
majority  of  mortals.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hu¬ 
miliating  spectacle  to  behold  full-grown  men 
depending  implicitly  for  opinions  on  the  die-  | 
tales  of  their  fellow-men;  prostrating  their 
intellect,  distrusting  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  absolutely  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
conclusions,  however  obvious,  if  not  reach- 
injr  them  through  the  channel  of  acknow- 
ledged  authority  !  Can  they  not  comprehend 
that  just  conclusions  are  to  be  attained  alone 
by  a  studiously  careful  consideration  of  a 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  not  by  adopting 
the  views — the  mere  ipse  dixit — of  any  man  ? 
By  the  latter  course,  we  not  only  invest  our¬ 
selves  in  a  tattered  garment  of  prejudices 
which  every  one  can  see  through,  but  we 
must  also  cede  the  fact,  that  we  have  pur¬ 
loined  the  disreputable  clothing  which  we 
parade.  Now,  as  there  is  no  position  so 
fatal  to  the  admission  of  truth  as  the  position 
of  prejudice,  so  is  there  no  prejudice  so  de¬ 
grading  as  that  which  is  purloined.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  this  country  is  arrested  by  the  strong 
hand  of  self-elected  authority,  and  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  scientific  truth  retarded  by  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  philosophic  lore.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  baneful  in  two  ways :  it  not  only 
checks  the  dissemination  of  recently  dis¬ 
covered  truths,  but  it  invests  the  select  few 
with  the  power  of  disseminating  and  positively 
enforcing  the  reception  of  error.  It  more¬ 
over  persecutes,  with  relentless  severity,  every 
individual  who  may  have  the  courage  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  blunders  of  any  magnate  whose 
influence  upon  the  distribution  of  the  scientific 


the  system,  not  at  individuals  ;  and  they  have 
been  elicited  by  the  more  than  equivocal 
reception  accorded  to  an  apparently  trust¬ 
worthy  announcement  of  the  recent  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  certain  illustrious  individual,  whose 
positive  identification  might  possibly  upset 
some  cherished  hypothesis,  and  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  numerous  modifications  of  ac¬ 
cepted  seientific  dogmas. 

From  their  lucubrations,  lately  paraded 
before  the  public,  it  appears  that  no  one 
connected  with  the  coteries  of  scientific  ex¬ 
clusives  has  ever  seen  the  animal  whose  his¬ 
tory  Mr.  Newman  has  given  us.  No  bone 
of  a  sea-serpent  exists  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  No  authentic  fragment  has  reach- 
ed  the  British  Museum.  The  eye-witnesses 
are  confined  to  some  two  thousand  mariners 
or  countrymen,  who  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  terms  nematoneurous,  homogangli- 
atous,  and  the  like ;  and  the  evidence  cited 
in  support  of  the  phenomena  observed  is 
given  by  parties  scarcely  amounting  to  an 
eighth  part  of  their  entire  number,  and  who, 
in  their  general  knowledge  of  technical  natu¬ 
ral  history  are  not  a  whit  before  the  great 
body  of  eye-witnesses  from  whom  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  selected  at  random  ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  the  great  mass  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  nor  those  selected  to  give  evidence, 
are  worthy  of  the  slightest  credence !  So 
say  the  exclusives. 

The  present  age  exhibits  many  similar  in¬ 
stances  of  learned  incredulity ;  public  lec¬ 
tures  have  been  given  to  show  that  Shak- 
speare  never  existed,  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a 
myth ;  and  our  witty  contemporary,  “  Punch,” 
declares  that  Pickford  is  a  myth  also.  Yet 
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at  this  very  moment  credulity  is  making  ex¬ 
hibitions  equally  eccentric,  and  millions  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  universal  efficacy  of  bread-pills, 
if  sold  in  the  name  of  some  liberally  adver¬ 
tising  quack  doctor.  It  were  a  study  worthy 
of  tlie  psychologist,  this  simultaneous  exhi¬ 
bition  of  stolid  incredulity  and  headlong  con¬ 
fidence  ;  the  first  would,  perhaps,  be  traced 
to  a  preponderance  of  self-esteem,  the  second 
to  a  too  great  development  of  veneration  for 
others. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  w'itnesses  called  on 
behalf  of  the  sea-serpent  afford  the  very 
best  evidence  that  could  be  wished.  The 
majority  of  our  professors  and  curators  would 
not  know  a  whale  from  a  porpoise,  a  porpoise 
from  a  shark,  a  shark  from  an  ichthyosaurus, 
if  they  beheld  these  creatures  in  their  native 
element ;  it  is  when  beasts  are  stuffed  with 
straw,  or  reduced  to  skeletons,  or  when  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  bones  are  placed  under  the 
compound  microscope,  that  the  knowledge 
of  them  amonjx  these  sacans  bei^ins  and  ends ; 
but  the  mariner,  the  whaler,  the  harpooner, 
the  porpoise-shooter,  the  practical  fisher¬ 
man — these  know  the  creatures  of  the  deep 
from  each  other,  and  can  pronounce  with 
wonderful  exactitude,  if  they  see  but  the 
smallest  portion  above  the  water ;  they  are 
the  men  whose  sight  is  sharpened  by  use, 
whose  book  is  nature,  whose  knowledge  is 
practical,  and  whose  evidence  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  far  better  than  any  other.  The  men 
“  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships”  are  they 
of  whom  we  must  inquire  its  wonders.  They, 
indeed,  may  see  a  schull  of  porpoises  follow¬ 
ing  each  other,  head  to  tail ;  they  may  watch 
their  gambols,  and  haply  single  out  a  big  one 
for  a  trial  of  the  harpoon  or  the  rifle  ;  but 
no  seaman  would  mistake  them  for  anything 
else :  the  sijxht  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  a 

^  O 

string  of  lawyers  to  a  dweller  in  Lincoln  s 
Inn  Fields,  and  has  certainly  no  greater  simi¬ 
larity  to  a  serpent.  In  all  our  inquiries  we 
must  have  regard  to  the  capacity  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  giving  information.  Even  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  the  secret-revealing  implement  of 
the  learned,  requires  a  kind  of  education  on 
the  part  of  the  beholder.  Doubtless  the 
mariner  who  first  peeped  through  the  wonder¬ 
working  tube,  would  arrive  at  conclusions  as 
erroneous  as  the  learned  fool  who  comments 
on  the  creatures  of  the  deep ;  but  he  surely 
would  not  venture  to  print  his  blunders,  or 
pass  ofl’  his  crude  observations  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  world.  And  yet  our  savans 
are  forever  doing  this;  and  forever  giving 
opinions  on  subjects  which  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  ;  promulgating  hypotheses  founded  on 
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imagined  facts ;  drawing  ideal  pictures  of 
nature,  and  reasoning  on  them  as  truths ; 
throwing  aside  realities  for  fictions ;  and  her¬ 
metically  sealing  their  eyes  and  closing  their 
ears  against  the  entrance  of  information,  be¬ 
cause  information  itself  is  supposed  to  clash 
with  preconceived  opinions,  to  interfere  with 
hypotheses  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and, 
in  fine,  to  damage  their  claim  to  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  scientific  knowledge ;  their  object 
is  to  represent  all  matters  as  theu  would  hate 
them,  without  any  reference  to  what  they  are. 
But  let  us  proceed  with  our  inquiry. 

The  first  witness  whom  we  shall  call  on 
the  part  of  the  sea-serpent  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Egede,  whose  journal  of  the  Greenland  mis¬ 
sion  is  a  master-piece  of  minute  accuracy  ;  it 
is  illustrated  with  fi^fures  of  the  human 

^  ^  o 

inhabitants,  the  bears,  seals,  whales,  birds, 
and  plants,  distinguished  by  a  fidelity  which 
at  that  date,  1734,  is  almost  without  par¬ 
allel  ;  indeed,  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
head  of  the  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  proving 
the  single  horn  to  be  a  tooth  on  one  side  of 
the  jaw,  developed  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
corresponding  tooth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
jaw,  is  exhibited  with  a  minute  attention  to 
anatomical  truth  that  leaves  nothinj;  to  be 
desired.  Egede’s  statements  are  equally 
trustworthy  with  his  drawings  ;  there  is  no 
attempt  at  exaggeration,  and  he  appears  to 
be  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
modestly  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  nat¬ 
ural  history,  facts  which  he  had  himself 
observed,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  before 
unrecorded.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  has 
ever  been  entertained,  as  far  as  w’e  can  dis¬ 
cover,  of  his  veracity,  piety,  and  single- 
mindedness  ;  the  indubitable  value  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  observations  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  whole.  The 
single  blot  on  this  reverend  gentleman’s 
character  appears  to  be  his  having  seen  a 
sea-serpent.  He  writes  as  follows  : 

“On  the  6th  of  July,  1734,  there  appeared  a 
very  large  and  frightful  sca-inonster,  which  raised 
itself  so  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head 
reached  above  our  main-top.  It  had  a  long  sharp 
snout,  and  spouted  water  like  a  whale;  and  very 
broad  flappers.  The  body  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  scales,  and  the  skin  was  uneven  and  wrin¬ 
kled,  and  the  lower  part  was  formed  like  a  snake. 
After  some  lime,  the  creature  plunged  back¬ 
wards  into  the  water,  and  then  turned  its  tail  up 
above  the  surface,  a  whole  ship-length  from  the 
head.  The  following  evening  we  had  very  bad 
weather.” 

The  statement  is  accompanied  by  a  figure 
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in  ■which  the  characters  above  enumerated 
are  shown. 

Now,  we  have  no  objection  to  make  every 
deduction  that  the  most  rigid  cross-examina¬ 
tion  could  elicit ;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
make  every  allowance  for  the  emotions  of  won¬ 
der  and  fear  ;  'we  will  not  insist  on  the  height 
to  which  the  head  was  raised,  or  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  snout,  or  the  breadth  of  the  flap¬ 
pers,  or  the  scales  on  the  skin,  or  the  distance 
from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Let  the  incredulous 
pare  down  the  marvellous  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  and  then,  after  every  allowance  and 
deduction,  let  him  say  what  Mr.  Egede  saw. 
The  high  character  of  the  narrator,  and 
his  otherwise  unquestioned  veracity,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  guaranties  for  his  having  seen  some¬ 
thing  :  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
Cetacea  and  seals,  extending  to  the  most 
minute  distinctions  of  species,  proves  that  his 
monster  could  not  have  been  one  of  these 
tribes.  It  seems  to  us  indisputable,  that  Mr. 
Egede,  from  personal  observation,  and  w’ith 
rigid  integrity  of  purpose,  describes  and  fig¬ 
ures  an  animal  decidedly  and  widely  different 
from  any  living  creature  hitherto  admitted 
into  our  systematic  classifications.  That  it 
was  a  sea-serpent,  or  a  serpent  of  any  other 
kind,  certainly  does  not  appear,  neither  does 
the  writer  make  any  such  assertion.  In  ' 
the  figure,  description  and  name  of  Egede’s 
“  sea  monster,”  we  find  nothing  to  constitute 
it  a  serpent ;  this  name  appears  to  have  been 
subsequently  applied  ;  and  yet,  so  great  is 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  this  very  name  has 
been  tortured  into  a  proof  of  the  falsehood 
of  Mr.  Eg.ede’s  statement. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Pontoppidan’s 
Natural  History  of  Norway,”  published 
shortly  after  Egede’s  “  Journal,”  and  quoting 
that  author’s  description.  Pontoppidan  was 
bishop  of  Bergen,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  evi¬ 
dently  a  good  naturalist,  and  withal  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  veracity  ;  he  exhibits  no  un¬ 
due  credulity ;  and  although  he  has  heard  from 
sailors,  and  others  residing  near  the  coast,  a 
variety  of  marvellous  stories  concerning  the 
sea  monster,  he  quotes  them  doubtingly,  and 
puts  his  reader  on  his  guard  against  giving 
them  implicit  credence ;  that  a  fixed  and  in¬ 
eradicable  belief  in  this  sea  monster  existed 
universally  along  the  coast  in  Pontoppidan’s 
time,  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  : 

“  In  all  my  inquiry  about  these  affairs,  I  have 
hardly  spoke  with  any  intelligent  person,  born  in 
the  manor  of  Nordland,  who  was  not  able  to  give 
a  pertinent  answer,  and  strong  assurances  of  the 


existence  of  this  fish;  and  some  of  our  north 
traders,  that  come  here  every  year  with  their 
merchandise,  think  it  a  very  strange,  question, 
when  they  are  seriously  asked  whetlier  there  be 
any  such  creature  ;  they  think  it  as  ridiculous  as 
if  the  question  were  put  to  them,  whether  there  be 
such  fish  as  cel  or  cod.” 

That  an  equally  firm  and  ineradicable  be¬ 
lief  exists  at  the  present  day,  is  shown  by  a 
parallel  passage,  just  published  in  the  “  Zo¬ 
ologist.” 

“  As  some  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
alleged  appearance  of  a  sea-serpent,  I  ventnre  to 
transmit  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  which 
you  may  or  may  not  think  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  columns.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
single  well-authenticated  instance  of  these  mon¬ 
sters  having  been  seen  in  any  southern  latitudes; 
but  in  the  north  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
fabulous  character  so  long  ascribed  to  Pontop¬ 
pidan’s  description,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
both  exist  and  are  frequently  seen.  During  three 
summers  spent  in  Norway,  I  have  repeatedly  con¬ 
versed  with  the  natives  on  this  subject.  A  parish 
priest  residing  on  Romsdal  fjord,  about  two  days’ 
journey  south  ofDrontheim,  an  intelligent  person, 
whose  veracity  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  gave 
me  a  circumstantial  account  of  one  which  he  had 
himself  seen.  It  rose  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
boat  in  which  he  was,  and  swam  parallel  with  it 
for  a  considerable  time.  Its  head  is  described  as 
equalling  a  small  cask  in  size,  and  its  mouth, 
which  it  repeatedly  opened  and  shut,  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  formidable  teeth;  its  neck  was 
smaller  j  jut  its  body — of  which  he  supposed  that  he 
saw  about  half  on  the  surface  of  the  water — was 
not  less  in  girth  than  that  of  a  moderate  sized 
horse.  Another  gentleman,  in  whose  house  I 
stayed,  had  also  seen  one,  and  gave  a  similar 
account  of  it.  It  also  came  near  his  boat  upon 
the  fjord,  when  it  was  fired  at,  upon  which  it 
turned  and  pursued  them  to  tlie  shore,  which  was 
luckily  near,  when  it  disappeared.  Tliey  ex¬ 
pressed  great  surprise  at  the  general  disbelief  at¬ 
taching  to  the  existence  of  these  animals  amongst 
naturalists,  and  assured  me  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  sailor  accustomed  to  those  inland  lakes, 
who  had  not  seen  them  at  one  lime  or  another.” 
—  Tile  Zoolntrisl,  p.  2311. 

But  Pontoppidan  does  not  satisfy  himself 
with  any  general  expressions  of  belief,  how¬ 
ever  distinct  and  explicit ;  he  collects  and 
publishes  the  most  direct  and  positive  evi¬ 
dence,  and  derived  from  sources  which  in 
the  present  age  ■we  should  call  the  most 
respectable.  The  first  of  these  is  Laurence 
de  Ferry,  at  that  time  commander  of  Bergen. 
We  subjoin  the  entire  statement,  premising 
that  the  commander,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
bishop,  took  tw'o  of  the  seamen  who  were 
with  him  before  a  magistrate,  when  they 
both  solemnly  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars— 
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“  The  latter  end  of  August,  in  the  year  1746, 
as  I  was  on  a  voyage,  in  my  return  from  Trund- 
theim,  in  a  very  calm  and  hot  day,  having  a  mind 
to  put  in  at  Molde,  it  happened,  that  when  we 
were  arrived  with  my  vessel  within  six  English 
miles  of  the  aforesjiid  Molde,  being  at  a  place 
called  Jule-Naess,  as  I  was  reading  in  a  book,  I 
heard  a  kind  of  murmuring  voice  from  amongst 
the  men  at  the  oars,  who  were  eight  in  number, 
and  observed  that  the  man  at  the  helm  kept  otf 
from  the  land.  Upon  this  I  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  was  informed  that  there  was  a 
sea-snake  l^fore  us.  I  then  ordered  the  man  at 
the  helm  to  keep  to  the  land  again,  and  to  come 
up  W'ith  this  creature,  of  which  1  had  heard  so 
many  stories.  Though  the  fellows  were  under 
some  apprehensions,  they  were  obliged  to  obey 
my  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  this  sea-snake 
passed  by  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  tack  the 
vessel  about,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  it.  As  the 
snake  swam  faster  than  we  could  row,  I  took  my 
gun,  that  was  ready  charged,  and  fired  at  it;  on 
this  he  immediately  plunged  under  the  water.  We 
rowed  to  the  place  where  it  sunk  dow’ii,  (which 
in  the  calm  might  be  easily  observed,)  and  lay 
upon  our  oars,  thinking  it  would  come  up  again 
to  the  surface ;  however,  it  did  not.  VV  lien  the 
snake  plunged  down,  the  water  appeared  thick 
and  red ;  perhaps  some  of  the  shot  might  wound 
it,  the  distance  being  very  little.  The  head  of 
tiiis  snake,  which  it  held  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  resembled  that  of 
a  horse.  It  was  of  a  greyish  color,  and  the  mouth 
was  quite  black  and  very  large.  It  had  black 
eyes,  and  a  long  white  inane,  that  hung  down  from 
the  neck  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Besides 
the  head  and  neck,  we  saw  seven  or  eight  folds  or 
coils  of  this  snake,  which  were  very  thick,  and, 
as  far  as  we  could  guess,  there  was  about  a 
fathom  distance  between  each  fold.” 

After  citing  a  variety  of  other  instances, 
giving  the  names  of  his  witnesses  without 
reserve,  Pontoppidan  deduces  this  general 
conclusion  from  the  entire  evidence — 

“  It  appears  that  this  creature  does  not,  like  the 
eel  or  laud-snake,  taper  gradually  to  a  point,  but 
the  body,  which  looks  to  be  as  big  as  two  hogs¬ 
heads,  grows  remarkably  small  at  once,  just 
where  the  tail  begins.” 

And  again — 

“  ^’he  eyes  of  this  creature  are  very  large,  and 
of  a  blue  color,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  bright 
pewter  plates.” 

Egede  gives  us  the  pointed  head,  the 
power  of  spouting  water  like  a  whale,  the 
broad  anterior  flappers  or  paddles,  the  bulky 
trunk,  and  the  pointed  tail.  Pontoppidan 
adds  the  enormous  eyes,  the  mane,  the  dor¬ 
sal  protuberances,  the  sudden  narrowing 
where  the  trunk  ceases  and  the  tail  begins. 


The  next  author  cited  is  Sir  A.  de  Capcll 
Brooke.  Although  in  the  course  of  his  ram¬ 
bles  in  Scandinavia  this  w’orthy  gentleman 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  falling  in  with  this 
creature  himself,  he  nevertheless  heard  ma¬ 
ny  statements  from  eye-witnesses  respecting 
it ;  none  of  these,  however,  throw  new’  light 
on  the  subject,  or  cassign  any  characters  to 
the  animal  which  were  not  previously  knowm. 
As  far  as  they  go,  their  tendency  is  to  con¬ 
firm  the  statements  previously  published ; 
they  relate  to  the  years  1817,  18,  19,  and 
22.  The  only  subsequent  information  from 
the  locality  in  question  is  contained  in  the 
fifteenth  number  of  the  “Zoologist;”  we 
quote  the  entire  passage,  without  abbrevia¬ 
tion  or  alteration. 

“  In  the  neighborhood  of  Christiansand  and 
Molde,  in  the  province  of  Romsflal,  several  per¬ 
sons,  highly  respectable  and  credible  witnesses, 
have  reported  that  they  have  seen  this  animal. 
In  general,  they  slate  that  it  has  been  seen  in  the 
larger  Norwegian  fjords,  seldom  in  the  open  sea. 
In  the  large  bight  of  the  sea  at  Christiansand,  it 
has  been  seen  every  year,  though  only  in  the 
warmest  season,  in  the  dog-<lays,  and  then  only 
when  the  weather  was  perfectly  calm  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  unruffled.  I’he  following 
persons,  whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  give 
the  subjoined  testimony : — Nils  Roe,  workman  at 
Mr.  William  Knudtzon’s,  relates:  ‘I  saw’  the 
the  serpent  twice,  once  at  noon,  and  two  days 
afterwards  towards  the  evening,  in  the  fjord  at 
the  back  of  Mr.  Knudtzon’s  garden.  The  first 
time  it  was  about  a  hundred  feet  distant.  It 
swam  first  along  the  fjord,  then  afterwards  direct 
over  to  the  spot  w’here  I  stood.  I  observed  it  for 
above  half  an  hour.  Some  strangers  who  were 
on  the  opjKisile  shore  fired  at  it,  w’hen  it  disap¬ 
peared.  The  second  time  it  was  further  from 
me.  It  W’as  small,  perhaps  twice  as  long  as  this 
room  (about  forty-four  feet)  ;  while  swimming,  it 
made  serpentine  movements,  some  to  the  side, 
others  up  and  down.  I  cannot  state  what  thick¬ 
ness  it  was,  but  it  appeared  to  be  about  as  tliick 
as  a  common  snake  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
It  was  thinner  tow’ards  the  tail.  The  head  w’as 
several  times  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  front  of  the  head  was  rather 
pointed ;  the  eyes  were  sharp,  and  glistened  like 
those  of  a  cat.  From  the  back  of  the  head  a 
mane  like  that  of  a  horse  commenced,  which  wav¬ 
ed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water.  The 
color  of  the  animal  was  a  blackish  brown.’ 

“John  Johnson  (merchant,  about  sixty  years  of 
age)  :  ‘  I  saw  the  animal  some  years  since  in  the 
fjord;  it  was  about  a  thousand  paces  distant 
when  nearest  to  me.  It  swam  very  swiftly  :  in 
the  same  time  that  we  rowed  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  side  from  it,  it  had  swam  about  double 
the  distance.  I  saw  it  most  plainly  when  it 
swam  in  a  semicircle  round  a  tolerably  large  rock 
that  obstructed  its  passage  ;  in  doing  this,  it  part¬ 
ly  raised  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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Its  color  was  blackish  brown,  and  about  the 
length  of  this  house  (55  feet).  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  I  did  not  remark  much  of  its 
body,  as  that  appeared  but  little  above  the  surface. 
Judging  from  what  I  observed,  1  should  say  the 
thickness  of  the  body  was  about  that  of  a  stout 
man.  The  agitation  it  caused  in  the  water  was 
very  strong.  Its  movements  were  serpentine,  up 
and  down,  like  a  leech  swimming.’  Lars 
Jolmben  (fisherman  at  Smolen,  about  fifty  years 
of  age)  :  ‘  I  have  several  times  seen  the  sea-.ser- 
pent ;  but,  some  time  since,  twelve  years  ago,  in 
the  dog-days,  in  the  tjord  not  far  from  here,  one 
afternoon  as  I  was  fishing  in  my  boat,  I  saw  it 
twice  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  and,  for  some 
time,  quite  near  me.  It  came  close  to  my  boat, 
so  that  it  was  only  about  six  feet  from  mo.  I  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  recommended  my  soul  to  God, 
laid  down  in  the  boat,  and  only  held  my  head  so 
far  over  it  that  I  could  observe  the  serpent.  It 
swam  now  past  the  boat,  that  was  agitated  by  the 
ripple  caused  by  its  movement  in  the  water, 
which  w’as  previously  smooth,  and  afterwards 
removed  itself.  After  it  had  swam  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  me,  I  began  again  to  fish.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  serpent  came  close  to  the 
boat,  which  was  strongly  agitated  by  its  move¬ 
ments  in  the  water.  1  laid  down  and  remained 
quite  still,  and,  notwithstanding  my  fright,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  animal :  it  passed  me,  disap¬ 
peared,  and  returned,  though  not  so  close  as  pre¬ 
viously,  and  disappeared  entirely  when  a  light 
wind  arose,  and  rutiled  the  water.  Its  length  1 
was  about  five  to  six  fathoms,  and  the  body, 
which  was  as  round  as  a  serpent’s,  was  about 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  tail  seemed  to  be  very 
round.  The  head  was  about  as  long  as  a  brandy 
anker  (ten-gallon  cask),  and  about  the  same 
thickness ;  it  was  not  pointed,  but  round.  The 
eyes  were  very  large,  round,  and  sparkling. 
Their  size  was  about  the  diameter  of  the  box 
liere  (five  inches),  and  they  were  as  red  as  my 
neckerchief  (crimson).  Close  behind  the  head, 
a  mane,  like  a  horse’s,  commenced  along  the 
neck,  and  spread  itself  on  both  sides,  right  and 
left,  w’hile  swimming  on  the  water ;  it  was  of  tol¬ 
erably  long  hair.  The  mane,  as  well  as  the  head 
and  the  rest  of  the  body,  was  brown  as  this  look¬ 
ing-glass  frame  (old  mahogany).  Spots,  strij)e3 
of  other  colors  1  did  not  observe,  nor  were  there 
any  scales ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  body  was  quite 
smooth.  Its  movements  were  occasionally  fast 
and  slow,  which  latter  was  the  ca.se  when  it  near¬ 
ed  my  boat ;  I  could  clearly  observe  it ;  it  was 
serpent-like,  and  moved  up  and  down.  The  few 
undulations  which  iho.se  parts  of  the  body  and 
tail  that  were  out  of  the  water  made,  were 
scarcely  a  fathom  in  length.  These  undulations 
were  not  so  high  that  1  could  see  between  them 
and  the  water.’  When  Lars  Johnden  had  given 
this  explanation,  he  was  shown  the  drawing 
which  Pontoppidan  has  given  of  this  animal. 
He  looked  at  it  with  astonishment,  smiled,  and 
said  he  found  a  great  resemblance  between  it  and 
the  animal  he  had  seen.  He  likewise  said  that 
some  of  the  other  sea-serpents  he  had  seen  were 
a  great  deal  longer  than  the  one  above  described. 


“  Mr.  William  Knudtzon  and  Candidates  The- 
ologiaj  Bochlum,  gave  the  following  written  ac¬ 
count — ‘We  together  saw  the  sea-ser|)cnt  in  a 
narrow  fjord,  at  a  distance  of  about  one-sixteenth 
of  a  mile  (half  an  Engli.sh  mile,)  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  afterwards  it  dived,  and 
came  up  so  far  from  us,  that  we  could  not  see  it 
plainly.  The  w’ater  was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and 
the  animal  had,  as  it  moved  on  the  surface,  the 
appearance  of  a  serpent.  Its  motions  were  in  un¬ 
dulations,  and  so  strong  that  white  foam  appeared 
before  it,  and  at  the  side,  which  stretched  out 
several  fathoms.  It  did  not  appear  very  high 
above  the  water,  and  its  length  was  quite  discern¬ 
ible.  Once  it  stretched  its  head  quite  erect  in 
the  air.  The  body  was  somewhat  dark,  and  the 
head  nearly  black  ;  it  had  nearly  the  form  of  an 
eel  or  snake,  and  a  length  of  about  one  hundred 
feet,  and  in  projwrtion  to  it  an  inconsidenible 
thickness.  The  breadth  diminished  remarkably 
from  the  head,  so  much  so  that  the  tail  ended  in 
a  point.  Tlie  head  was  long  and  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  throat,  as  the  latter  appeared  much 
greater  than  the  former,  probably  as  it  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  mane.’  Foged  (Sheriff)  Gdttsche 
made  the  following  remarks — ‘  I  saw  the  sea- 
serpent  for  some  time  in  a  small  fjord,  first  from 
a  boat,  afterwards  from  the  beach,  several  minutes, 
at  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet.  In 
the  beginning,  it  swam  round  the  fjord  at  Torvig  ; 
afterwards  it  went  into  the  deeps.  I  saw  its  head 
stretched  considerably  out  of  the  water.  1  re¬ 
marked  as  well  two  or  three  undulations  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  body.  Its  motion  was  not  like 
that  of  an  eel,  but  consisted  in  waving  undula¬ 
tions,  up  and  down.  They  were  excessively 
strong,  and  caused  tolerably  large  waves ;  they 
were  largest  at  the  forepart  of  the  animal,  and 
towards  the  back  gradually  lessened.  The 
traces  of  them  I  discerned  in  a  length  of  eight  to 
ten  fathoms,  and  a  breadth  of  two  to  three 
fathoms.  The  head  seemed  blunted,  and  had 
the  size  and  form  of  a  ten-gallon  cask  ;  the  un¬ 
dulations  of  the  body  were  round,  and  about  the 
dimensions  of  a  good  timber  stock  (twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  square).  The  entire  length  of 
the  animal  I  could  not  judge,  as  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  the  extremity.  Its  color  appeared 
to  be  dark  gray.  At  the  back  of  the  head  there 
was  a  rnane,  which  was  the  same  color  as  the 
rest  of  the  body.’ 

“  The  writer  of  this  article  received  letters 
from  Mr.  Soren  Knudtzon,  stating  that  a  sea- 
serpent  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Christiansand  by  several  people ;  and  from  Dr. 
lloftman,  a  respectable  surgeon  in  Molde,  lying 
on  a  considerable  fjord  to  the  south  of  Christian¬ 
sand,  Rector  Hammer,  Mr.  Kraft,  curate,  and 
several  persons,  very  clearly  saw,  while  on  a 
journey,  a  sea-serpent  of  considerable  size. 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Deinboll,  Archdeacon  of  Molde, 
gives  the  following  account  of  one  which  was 
seen  last  summer  near  Molde.  The  ‘28th  of  July, 
1845,  J.  C.  Lund,  bookseller  and  printer;  G.  S. 
Krogli,  merchant ;  Christian  Flang,  Lund’s  ap¬ 
prentice  ;  and  John  Llgenses,  laborer,  were  out 
on  Rojnsdale-fjord,  fishing.  The  sea  was,  after  a 
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warm,  sunshiny  day,  quito  calm.  About  seven 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  distance  from 
shore,  near  the  ballast-place  and  Molde  Hooe, 
they  saw  a  long  marine  animal,  which  slowly 
moved  itself  forward,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  with 
the  help  of  two  fins,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
nearest  the  head,  which  they  judged  from  the 
boiling  of  the  water  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
visible  part  of  the  body  appeared  to  he  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  moved  in  undu¬ 
lations  like  a  snake.  The  body  was  round,  and 
of  a  dark  color,  and  seemed  to  be  several  ells  (an 
ell  two  feet)  in  thickness.  As  they  discerned  a 
waving  motion  in  the  water  behind  the  animal, 
they  concluded  that  part  of  the  body  was  con¬ 
cealed  under  water.  That  it  was  one  connected 
animal  they  saw  plainly  from  its  movement. 
When  the  animal  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  boat,  they  noticed  tolerably  correctly  its 
fore  part,  which  ended  in  a  sharp  snout ;  its  co¬ 
lossal  head  raised  itself  above  the  w’ater  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle  ;  the  lower  was  not  visible. 
The  color  of  the  head  was  a  dark  brown,  and  the 
skin  smooth.  They  did  not  notice  the  eyes,  or 
any  mane  or  bristles  on  the  throat.  When  the 
serpent  came  about  a  musket-shot  near,  Lund 
fired  at  it,  and  was  certain  the  shots  hit  it  in  the 
head.  After  the  shot  he  dived,  but  came  up  im¬ 
mediately.  He  raised  his  head  in  the  air,  like  a 
snake  preparing  to  dart  on  its  prey.  After  he  had 
turned  and  got  his  b<xly  in  a  straight  line,  which 
he  appeared  to  do  with  great  difficulty,  he  darted 
like  an  arrow  against  the  boat.  They  reached 
the  shore,  and  the  animal  perceiving  it  had  come 
into  shallow  water,  dived  immediately,  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  deep. 

“  Such  is  the  declaration  of  these  four  men,  and 
no  one  has  any  cause  to  question  their  veracity, 
or  imagine  that  they  were  so  seized  with  fear 
that  they  could  not  observe  what  took  place  so 
near  them.  There  are  not  many  here,  or  on 
other  parts  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  who  longer 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  The 
writer  of  this  narrative  was  a  long  time  scep¬ 
tical,  as  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
this  monster  of  the  deep ;  but,  after  the  many 
accounts  he  has  read,  and  the  relations  he  has 
received  from  creditable  witnesses,  he  does  not 
dare  longer  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  sea- 
serpent.” 

“  P.  W.  Deinboll. 

“  Molde,  the  29//t  Nov.  1845.” 

The  next  account  we  shall  quote,  is  that 
of  an  American  sea-serpent,  but  seen  by  a 
party  of  five  English  officers,  whose  names 
and  rank  are  given  at  full  length.  The  pas¬ 
sage  is  extracted  from  the  fifty-third  number 
of  the  “  Zoologist,”  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  elsewhere  appeared  in  print. 
Nothing  can  be  more  precise  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  than  this  account;  and  we  think  our 
readers  Avill  be  struck  wdth  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  this  and  the  more  recently 
published  statement  of  Captain  M’Quhae. 


It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  two  distinct 
parties,  without  communicating  with  each 
other,  could  by  any  chance  have  placed  on 
record  sUitcments  so  similar,  if  they  were 
not  strictly  true. 

“  On  the  15th  of  ^lay,  1833,  a  party  consisting 
of  Captain  Sullivan,  l.ieutonants  MacUichlan 
and  Malcolm  of  the  Hi  tie  Brigade,  Lieutenant 
Lyster  of  the  Artillery,  and  Mr.  Ince  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance,  started  from  Halifax  in  a  small  yacht  for 
Mahone  Bay,  some  forty  miles  to  the  westward, 
on  a  fishing  excursion.  The  morning  was 
cloudy,  and  the  wind  was  S.S.E.,  and  apparently 
rising;  by  the  time  we  reached  Chebucto  Head, 
as  we  had  taken  no  pilot  with  us,  we  deliberated 
whether  we  should  proceed  or  put  back, but  after 
a  consultation,  we  determined  on  the  former, 
having  lots  of  ports  on  our  lee.  Previously  to 
leaving  town,  an  old  man-of-war’s-man  we  had 
along  with  us,  busied  himself  in  inquiries  as  to 
our  right  course ;  he  was  told  to  take  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Bull  Rock,  off  Pennant  Point, 
and  that  a  W.N.W.  course  would  bring  us  direct 
on  Iron  Bound  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Mahone 
or  Mecklenburgh  Bay;  he, however,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  told  us  to  steer  \V  S.W.,  nor  corrected  his 
error  for  five  or  six  hours  ;  consequently  we  had 
gone  a  long  distance  off  the  coast.  VVe  had  run 
about  half  the  distance,  as  we  supposed,  and  were 
enjoying  ourselves  on  deck  smoking  our  cigars, 
and  getting  our  tackle  ready  for  the  approaching 
campaign  against  the  .salmon,  when  we  were 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  an  immense  shoal  of 
gramptises,  which  appeared  in  an  unusual  state 
of  excitement,  and  which,  in  their  gambols,  aj>- 
proached  so  close  to  our  little  craft,  that  some  of 
the  party  amused  themselves  by  firing  at  them 
with  rifles ;  at  this  time  we  were  jogging  on  at 
about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  must  have  been 
crossing  Margaret’s  Bay.  I  merely  conjecture 
where  we  were,  as  we  had  not  seen  land  since  a 
short  time  after  leaving  Pennant  Point.  Our  at¬ 
tention  was  presently  diverted  from  the  whales 
and  ‘  such  small  deer,’  by  an  exclamation  from 
Dowling,  our  man-of-war’s-man,  who  was  sitting 
to  leeward,  of,  ‘  Oh  !  sirs,  look  here  !’  we  were 
started  into  a  ready  compliance,  and  saw  an  ol)- 
ject  which  banished  all  other  thoughts  save  won¬ 
der  and  surprise. 

“  At  the  distance  of  150  to  200  yards  on  our 
starboard  bow',  we  saw  the  head  and  neck  of  some 
denizen  of  the  deep,  precisely  like  those  of  a  com¬ 
mon  snake,  in  the  act  of  swimming,  the  head  so 
far  elevated  and  thrown  forward  by  the  curve  of 
the  neck  as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  water  under 
and  beyond  it.  T’he  creature  rapidly  passed, 
leaving  a  regular  wake,  from  the  commencement 
of  which,  to  the  fore  part,  which  was  out  of  wa¬ 
ter,  we  judged  it.s  length  to  be  about  eighty  feet ; 
and  this  is  within,  rather  than  beyond  the  mark. 
We  were,  of  cour.-se,  all  taken  aback  at  the  sight, 
and  with  staring  eyes  and  in  speechless  wonder 
stood  gazing  at  it  for  full  half  a  minute:  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  no  delusion,  and  we  were  all 
perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  been  favored  with 
a  view  of  the  ‘  true  and  veritable  sea-serpent,’ 
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which  had  l)een  gfonerally  considered  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  the  brain  of  some  Yankee  skipper, 
and  treated  as  a  tale  not  much  entitled  to  belief. 
Dowlincj’s  exclamation  is  worthy  of  record,  ‘  Well, 
Tve  sailed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  seen 
rurn  sights  too  in  my  time,  b\it  this  is  the  queerest 
tiling  I  ever  see’ — and  surely  Jack  Dowling  was 
right.  It  is  most  ditficult  to  give  correctly  the 
dimensions  of  any  object  in  the  water.  The 
head  of  the  creature  we  set  down  at  about  six 
feet  in  length,  and  that  portion  of  the  neck  which 
we  saw,  at  the  same ;  the  extreme  length,  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  at  between  eighty  and  one  hundred 
feet.  The  neck  in  thickness  equalled  a  bole  of  a 
moderate  sized  tree.  The  head  and  neck  of  a 
dark  brown  or  nearly  black  color,  streaked  with 
white  in  irregular  streaks.  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  any  part  of  the  body. 

“  Such  is  the  rough  account  of  the  sea-serpent, 
and  all  the  party  who  saw  it  are  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living — Lyster  in  England,  Malcolm  in 
New  South  Wales  with  his  regiment,  and  the 
remainder  still  vegetating  in  Halifax. 

W.  SiillivaTiy  Captain,  Rifle  Brigade,  June 
21s/,  1831. 

A.  Maclachlan,  Lieuienant,  Rifle  Brigade,  Au¬ 
gust  5th,  1824. 

(r.  P.  Malcolm,  Ensign,  Rifle  Brigade,  Au¬ 
gust  \3th,  1830.  I 

B.  (flNeal  Lyster,  Lieutenant,  Artillery,  June 
nth,  1816. 

Henry  Ince,  Ordnance  Storekeeper  at  Halifax. 

“  The  dates  arc  those  on  which  the  gentlemen 
received  their  respective  commissions.” 

Concerning  other  American  sea-serpents, 
many  of  the  accounts  have  been  so  improb¬ 
able,  that  Mr.  Newman  concludes  it  better 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  He,  however, 
gives  all  that  appears  authentic. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  reports  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  sea-serpent  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  were  so  frequent,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  seemed  so  circumstantial,  that  a  little 
band  of  naturalists,  associated  under  the  title 
of  the  Linneean  Society  of  New  England,  de¬ 
termined  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Na^h,  a 
most  respectable  magistrate  at  Gloucester 
(U.  S.),  who  examined  a  number  of  witnesses 
on  oath ;  and,  notwithstanding  great  dispar¬ 
ity  in  their  depositions,  it  seems  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  discard  evidence  so  seriously 
given,  especially  when  the  magistrate,  in  his 
letter  which  accompanies  the  depositions,  as¬ 
serts  that  he  himself,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
watched  the  animal  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
and  that  all  the  witnesses  whose  depositions 
he  took  were  men  of  fair  and  unblemished 
reputation.  The  learned  society,  in  con¬ 
cluding  a  report  of  thirty-seven  pages,  says, 
“We  have  seen  and  heard  sundry  other 
statements,  on  various  authorities,  relating  to 


an  animal  said  to  have  been  seen  at  sea  by 
various  persons ;  but  we  do  not  insert  them 
in  our  report  because  we  consider  the  forego¬ 
ing  testimony  sufficient  to  place  the  existence 
of  the  animal  beyond  a  doubt,  and  because 
they  do  not  appear  so  minute  and  so  well 
authenticated  as  the  preceding  documents.** 
The  depositions  in  question  are  too  lengthy 
for  quotation  in  our  pages,  but  the  reader 
•who  wishes  to  decide  for  himself  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  question,  should  carefully  study  the 
entire  evidence  as  collected  by  Mr.  New¬ 
man. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  pass  over 
the  account  of  tw'o  remarkable  animals  seen 
in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
proceed  to  the  recent  statements  made  by  an 
officer  in  the  naval  service  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

“  The  following  very  interesting  report  respect¬ 
ing  the  ap}K?arance  of  the  extraordinary  animal 
seen  by  some  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  Daedalus,  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Admiralty  by  Captain  M‘Quha9 : 

“  Her  Majesty’s  slnp  Daedalus,  Hamoaze,  Octo¬ 
ber  11. 

“  Sir — Tn  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  re¬ 
quiring  information  as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement 
published  in  the  Times  newspaper,  of  a  sea-ser¬ 
pent  of  extraordinary  dimensions  having  been 
seen  from  her  Majesty’s  ship  Dajdalus,  under  my 
command,  on  her  passage  from  the  East  Indies,  I 
have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  that  at  five  o’clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  6th  of 
August  last,  in  latitude  24°  44'  S.,  and  longitude 
9°  22'  E.,  the  weather  dark  and  cloudy,  w’ind 
fresh  from  the  N.  W.,  the  ship  on  the  port  tack, 
heading  N.  E.  by  N.,  something  very  unusual  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Sartoris,  midshipman,  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  ship  from  before  the  beam.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  immediately  reported  by  him  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch.  Lieutenant  Edgar  Drum¬ 
mond,  with  whom  and  Mr.  William  Barrett,  the 
Master,  1  w’as  at  the  time  walking  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  The  ship’s  company  were  at  supper. 

“  On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  an  enormous  serpent,  witli 
head  and  shoulders  kept  about  four  feet  constantly 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  as  nearly  as  we 
could  approximate,  by  comparing  it  with  what  our 
maintopsail-yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there 
was  at  the  very  least  60  feet  of  the  animal 
a  Jleur  d'eau,  no  portion  of  which  w’as,  to  our 
perception,  used  in  proj)elling  it  through  the  wa¬ 
ter,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulation.  It 
passed  rapidly,  but  so  ch)se  under  our  lee  quarter, 
that  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  1 
should  have  easily  recognized  his  features  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  it  did  not,  either  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  ship  or  after  it  had  passed  our  wake,  de¬ 
viate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  its  course  to  the 
S.  W.,  which  it  held  on  at  the  pace  of  from  12  to 
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15  miles  per  hour,  apparently  on  some  determined 
purpose. 

“  The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  about  1 5  or 

16  inches  behind  the  head,  which  was,  without 
any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and  it  was  never, 
during  the  twenty  minutes  that  it  continued  in 
sight  of  our  glasses,  once  below  the  surface  of  the 
water:  its  color  a  dark  brown,  with  yellowish 
white  about  the  throat.  It  had  no  fins,  but  some¬ 
thing  like  the  mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch 
of  sea-weed,  washed  about  its  back.  It  was  seen 
by  the  quartermaster,  the  boatswain’s  mate,  and 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  in  addition  to  myself  and 
officers  above-mentioned. 

“  I  am  having  a  drawing  of  the  serpent  made 
from  a  sketch  taken  immediately  after  it  was 
seen,  which  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  transmission 
to  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  by 
to-morrow’s  post.  Peter  ^1‘QfjHAE,  Captain.  To 
Admiral  Sir  VV.  H.  Gage,  G.  C.  II.,  Devonport.” 
—  Times,  October  13, 1848. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  letter  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  was  required  before  the  subject  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  slightest  inv’estiga- 
tion.  Giving,  as  we  do,  the  most  implicit 
credit  to  Captain  M'Quhae’s  statement,  as  a 
straightforward  narrative  of  what  he  believed 
the  truth,  yet,  as  a  contribution  to  science, 
and  especially  that  science  which  is  pre¬ 
eminently  one  of  facts,  we  must  say  that  it 
scarcely  equals  in  value  that  of  Captain  Sul¬ 
livan,  and  is  infinitely  less  important  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  the  previous  statements  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Zoologist,”  or  the  “  Report  of 
the  Linncean  Society  of  New  England.”  One 
fact,  however,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  Captain 
M‘Quhae,  namely,  that  no  undulation,  vertical 
or  horizontal,  was  observed,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  sinuosities,  lumps,  folds,  or 
coils  so  often  spoken  of  by  other  eye-wit¬ 
nesses. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  an  official 
statement,  like  that  of  Captain  M'Quhae, 
should  call  into  action  the  pens  of  that  scien¬ 
tific  clique  of  which  we  have  already  been 
speaking,  and  who,  to  a  man,  were  pledged  to 
declare  the  sea-serpent  a  myth  and  an  impo¬ 
sition.  If  such  positive  assertions  were  to 
pass  unnoticed,  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent 
must  meet  with  general  credence,  and  the 
worth  of  their  own  scientific  dicta  must  be 
called  in  question.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
learned,  the  growing  faith  in  a  sea-serpent 
pressed  hard  on  the  exclusives.  In  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  it  was  obviously  gaining 
ground :  the  magnates  were  becoming  small ; 
their  enunciations  were  being  given  to  the 
wind.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  them 
to  be  up  and  doing.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that 
a  special  meeting  of  obstructives  was  not 
convened  for  the  “  putting  down  ”  of  Cap¬ 


tain  M'Quhae.  The  ridicule  incident  on  the 
publication  of  such  heterogeneous  opinions 
emanating  from  the  same  body  of  high  and 
mighty  potentates  in  science  might  thus  have 
been  avoided ;  but  now  it  will,  we  think,  be 
apparent  to  the  general  reader  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  disputants  is  to  throw  discredit  on 
Captain  M‘Quhae’s  statements  at  all  risks ; 
and  as  long  as  this  desirable  end  is  gained, 
the  mode  of  attainment  is  quite  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  first  fling  at  the  captain 
was  a  letter  in  the  Times,  written  to  show 
that  the  Dtcdalus  could  not  have  been  sail¬ 
ing  on  the  larboard  tack  when  in  the  position 
described ;  but  an  abler  pen  s6on  convinced 
the  public  that  the  writer  himself  was  on  the 
wrong  tack,  and  that  he  exhibited  ignonance 
rather  than  knowledge  throughout  his  fluent 
and  caustic  epistle.  The  assailants  being  beat¬ 
en  otfhere,  advanced  a  second  explanation,  that 
the  captain’s  sea-serpent  was  a  Boa  constric¬ 
tor  ;  then,  with  inconceivable  rapidity  it  be¬ 
came  a  floating  spar,  an  eel,  a  schull  of  por¬ 
poises,  a  bunch  of  sea-weed,  a  lamprey  and 
a  shark.  After  the  lesser  stars  had  been 
twinkling  in  this  way  for  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  Professor  Owen  took  the  field,  and  lo! 
the  sea-serpent  is  converted  into  a  seal : 

“Mons  parturitur ;  nascitur  ridiculua  mus.” 

“  The  sketch  [this  was  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
drawing  of  the  head  of  the  animal  seen  hy  Cap¬ 
tain  M'Quhae,  attached  to  the  submerged  j3ody  of 
a  large  seal,  showing  the  long  eddy  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  terminal  flippers]  will  suggest 
the  reply  to  your  query,  ‘  whether  the  monster 
seen  from  the  Dajdalus  be  anything  hut  a  Sauri¬ 
an  ?’  If  it  be  the  true  answer,  it  destroys  the 
romance  of  the  incident,  and  will  be  anything  but 
acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  the  excitement  of 
the  imagination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judg¬ 
ment.  I  am  far  from  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rare  animal !  but, 
before  I  can  enjoy  them,  certain  conditions — e. g., 
reasonable  proof  or  evidence  of  its  existence — 
must  be  fulfilled.  I  am  also  far  from  undervalu¬ 
ing  the  information  which  Captain  M‘Q,uhae  has 
given  us  of  what  he  saw.  When  fairly  analyzed, 
it  lies  in  a  small  compass ;  but  my  knowledge  of 
the  animal  kingdom  compels  me  to  draw  other 
conclusions  from  the  phenomenathantho.se  which 
the  gallant  captain  seems  to  have  jumped  at.  lie 
evidently  saw  a  large  animal  moving  rapidly 
through  the  water,  very  different  from  anything 
he  had  before  witnessed — neither  a  whale,  a 
grampus,  a  grdtit  shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  of 
the  larger  surface-swimming  creatures  which  are 
fallen  in  with  in  ordinary  voyages.  He  write.s, 
‘  On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  an  enormous  serpent,’  (read 
‘  animal,’)  ‘  with  the  head  and  shoulders  kept 
about  four  feet  constantly  above  the  surface  of  the 
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sea.  The  diameter  of  the  serpent’  (animal)  ‘  was  usually  is  the  lonjrest,  on  the  middle  line  of  the 
about  1.5  or  IG  inches  behind  the  head  ;  its  color  shoulders  or  advanced  part  of  the  back,  where  it 
a  dark  brown,  with  yellowish  white  about  the  was  not  stiff  and  upricrljt  like  the  rays  of  a  tin,  but 
throat.’  No  tins  were  .seen,  (the  captain  says  ‘  washed  about.’  Guided  by  the  al)ove  interpre- 
there  were  none  ;  but,  from  liis  own  account,  he  tation  of  the  ‘  mane  of  a  horse,  or  a  bunch  of  sea- 
did  not  see  enough  of  the  animal  to  prove  his  weed,’  the  animal  was  not  a  cetaceous  mammal, 
negative.)  ‘Something  like  the  mane  of  a  horse,  but  rather  a  great  .seal.  But  what  seal  of  large 
or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed  washed  al)out  its  size,  or  indeed  of  any  size,  would  be  encountered 
back.’  So  much  of  the  body  as  was  seen  was  in  latitude  24°  44'  south,  and  longitude  9°  22 
‘not  used  in  propelling  the  animal  through  the  east — viz,  about  300  miles  from  the  western 
water  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulation.’  shore  of  the  southern  end  of  Africa?  The  most 
A  calculation  of  its  length  was  made  under  a  likely  species  to  be  there  met  with  are  the  largest 
strong  preconception  of  the  nature  of  the  beast,  of  the  seal  tribe,  e.  g.  Anson’s  sea-lion,  or  that 
The  head,  e.  g.,  is  stated  to  be,  without  any  doubt,  known  to  the  southern  whalers  by  the  name  of  the 
that  of  a  snake;  and  yet  a  snake  would  he  the  ‘sea-elephant,’  the  Phoca  proboscidia,  which  at- 
last  species  to  which  a  naturalist  conversant  with  tains  the  length  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  'Phese 
the  fonns  and  cLaracters  of  the  heads  of  animals  great  seals  abound  in  certain  of, the  islands  of  the 
would  refer  such  a  head  as  that  of  which  Cap-  southern  and  antarctic  seas,  from  which  an  individ- 
tain  .M'Qiibae  has  transmitted  a  drawing  to  the  ual  is  occasionally  floated  off  from  an  iceberg. 
Admiralty;  and  which  he  certifies  to  have  been  The  sea-lion  exhibited  in  Ix)ndon,  last  spring, 
accurately  copied  in  the  ‘  Illustrated  Ixmdoa  which  was  a  young  individual  of  the  Plioca  pro- 
News’  for  October  28,  p.  265.  Your  lordship  Ijo.scidia,  was  actually  captured  in  that  predica- 
will  observe,  that  no  sooner  was  the  captain’s  at-  ment,  having  been  carried  by  the  currents  that 
tention  called  to  the  object  ‘  than  it  was  di.«covered  set  northwards  towards  the  Cape,  where  its  tern- 
to  be  an  enormous  serpent ;’  and  yet  the  close.«t  porary  resting-place  was  rapidly  melting  away, 
inspection  of  as  much  of  the  body  as  was  visible  When  a  large  individual  of  the  Phoca  proboscidia 
d  Jleur  d'eau,  failed  to  detect  any  undulations  of  or  Phoca  leonina  is  thus  borne  off  to  a  distance 
the  body,  although  such  actions  constitute  the  from  its  native  shore,  it  is  compelled  to  return  for 
very  character  which  would  distinguish  a  serpent  rest  to  its  floating  abode  after  it  has  made  its  daily 
or  serpentiform  swimmer  from  any  other  marine  excursion  in  quest  of  the  fishes  or  squids  that  con- 
species.  The  foregone  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the  stitute  its  food.  It  is  thus  brought  by  the  iceberg 
beast’s  being  a  sea-serpent,  notwithstanding  its  into  the  latitudes  of  the  Cape,  and  perhaps  further 
capacious  vaulted  cranium  and  stiff  inflexible  north,  before  the  berg  has  melted  away.  1'he 
trunk,  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  poor  seal  is  compelled  to  swim  as  long  as  strength 
value  of  the  approximation  made  to  the  total  endures  ;  and  in  such  a  predicament  I  imagine 
length  of  the  animal,  as  ‘  at  the  very  least  sixty  the  creature  was  that  Mr.  Sartoris  saw  rapidly 
feet.’  Tiiis  is  the  only  part  of  the  description,  approaching  the  Daedalus  from  before  the  beam, 
however,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  so  uncertain  as  scanning,  probably,  its  capabilities  as  a  restlng- 
to  be  irf.idinissible  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  place,  as  it  paddled  its  long  stiff  body  past  the 
right  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  ship.  In  so  doing,  it  would  raise  a  head  of  the 
The  more  certain  characters  of  the  animal  are  form  and  color  described  and  delineated  by  Cap- 
these :  Head,  with  a  convex,  moderately  capacious  tain  M‘Q,uhae,  supported  on  a  neck  also  of  the 
cranium,  short  obtuse  muzzle,  gape  of  the  mouth  diameter  given  ;  the  thick  neck  passing  into  an 
not  e.xtending  farther  than  to  beneath  the  eye,  inflexible  trunk,  the  longer  and  coarser  hair  on  the 
which  is  rather  small,  round,  filling  closely  the  upper  part  of  which  would  give  rise  to  the  idea, 
palpebral  aperture  ;  dark  brown  above,  yellowish  especially  if  the  species  were  the  Phoca  leo- 
white  beneath;  surface  smooth,  without  scales,  nina,  explained  by  the  similes  above  cited.  The 
scutes,  or  other  conspicuous  modifications  of  hard  organs  of  locomotion  would  be  out  of  sight.  The 
and  naked  cuticle.  And  the  captain  says,  ‘  Had  pectoral  fins  being  set  on  very  low  down,  as  in  my 
it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  I  should  have  sketch,  the  chief  impelling  force  would  be  the 
easily  recognized  his  features  with  my  naked  action  of  the  deeper  immersed  terminal  fins  and 
eye.’  Nostrils  not  mentioned,  but  indicated  in  tail,  which  would  create  a  long  eddy,  readily  mis- 
the  drawing  by  a  crescentic  mark  at  the  end  of  the  takable  by  one  looking  at  the  strange  phenome- 
nose  or  muzzle.  All  these  are  the  characters  of  the  non  with  a  sea-serpent  in  his  mind’s  eye,  for  an 
head  of  a  warm-blooded  mammal ;  none  of  them  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  body. 

'those  of  a  cold-blooded  reptile  or  fish.  Body  “  It  is  very  probable  that  not  one  onboard  the 
long,  dark  brown,  not  undulating,  without  dorsal  Daedalus  ever  before  beheld  a  gigantic  seal  freely 
or  other  apparent  fins ;  ‘  but  something  like  the  swimming  in  the  open  ocean.  Entering  unex¬ 
mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed  pectedly  from  that  va.st  and  commonly  blank 
washed  about  its  back.’  The  character  of  the  desert  of  waters,  it  would  be  a  strange  and  ex¬ 
integuments  would  be  a  most  important  ,on&  for  citing  spectacle,  and  might  well  be  interpreted  as 
the  zoologist  in  the  determination  of  the  class*  to  a  marvel ;  but  the  creative  powers  of  the  human 
which  the  above  defined  creature  beionged.  If  mind  appear  to  be  really  very  limited;  but  on  all 
any  opinion  can  be  deduced  as  to  the  integuments  the  occasions  where  the  true  source  of  the  ‘  great 
from  the  above  indication,  it  is  that  the  species  unknown’  has  been  detected — whether  it  has 
had  hair,  which,  if  it  was  too  short  and  close  to  proved  to  be  a  file  of  sportive  porpoises,  or  a  pair 
be  distinguished  on  the  head,  was  visible  where  it  of  gigantic  sharks — old  Pontoppidan’s  sea-serpent 
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witli  the  mane  has  uniformly  suorprestcd  itself  as 
the  representative  of  the  portent,  until  the  mystery 
has  l)een  unravelled. 

“  The  vertebra?  of  the  sea-serpent  described  and 
delineated  in  the  ‘  Wernerian  Transactions,’  vol. 
i.,  and  sworn  to  by  tbe  fishermen  who  saw  it  off 
the  Isle  of  Stronsa,  (one  of  the  Orkneys,)  in  1808, 
two  of  which  vertebra?  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  are  certainly  those  of  a  great 
shark,  of  the  genus  Selache,  and  are  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  those  of  the  species  called  ‘  bask¬ 
ing  shark,’  of  which  individuals  from  30  feet  to 
35  in  length  have  been  from  time  to  time  captured 
or  stranded  on  our  coasts. 

“  I  have  no  unmeet  confidence  in  the  exacti¬ 
tude  of  my  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  captain  and  others  of  the  I)a?dalus. 
I  am  too  sensible  of  tbe  inadequacy  of  the  char¬ 
acters  which  the  opportunity  of  a  rapidly  passing 
animal,  ‘  in  a  long  ocean  swell,’  enabled  them  to 
note,  for  the  determination  of  its  s|)ecies,  or  genus. 
Giving  due  credence  to  the  most  probably  accurate 
elements  of  tbeir  description,  they  do  little  more 
than  guide  the  zoologist  to  tbe  class,  which,  in  tbe 
present  instance,  is  not  that  of  tbe  serpent  or  the 
saurian. 

“But  I  am  usually  asked,  after  each  endeavor 
to  explain  Captain  M‘Quhae’s  sea-serpent,  ‘  Why 
there  should  not  be  a  great  sea-serpent  ?’ — often, 
too,  in  a  tone  which  seems  to  imply,  ‘  Do  you 
think,  then,  there  are  not  more  marvels  in  the 
deep  than  are  dreampt  of  in  your  philosophy  ?’ 
And  freely  conceding  that  point,  I  have  felt  bound 
to  give  a  reason  for  scepticism  as  well  as  faith. 
If  a  gigantic  sea-serpent  actually  exists,  the 
species  must  of  course  have  been  perpetuated 
through  successive  generations  from  its  first 
creation  and  introduction  into  the  seas  of  this 
planet.  Conceive,  then,  the  number  of  individu¬ 
als  that  must  have  lived  and  died,  and  have  left 
their  remains  to  attest  the  actuality  of  the  species 
during  the  enormous  lapse  of  time  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  6th  of  August  last !  Now,  a  serpent,  be¬ 
ing  an  air-breathing  animal,  with  long  vesicular 
and  receptacular  lungs,  dives  with  an  effort,  and 
commonly  floats  wdien  dead;  and  so  would  the  sea- 
serpent,  until  decomposition  or  accident  had  open¬ 
ed  the  tough  integument  and  let  out  the  imprisoned 
ga  ses.  Then  it  would  sink,  and,  if  in  deep 
water,  be  seen  no  more  until  the  sea  rendered  up 
its  dead,  after  the  lapse  of  the  a?ons  requisite  for 
the  yielding  of  its  place  to  dry  land — a  change 
which  has  actually  revealed  to  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  the  old  saurian  monsters  that  were  entombed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  the  secondary  geo¬ 
logical  periods  of  our  earth’s  history.  Iluring 
life  the  exigencies  of  the  respiration  of  the  grea't 
sea-serpent  would  always  compel  him  frequently 
to  the  surface ;  and  when  dead  and  swollen — 

‘  Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large,’ 

He  would 

‘  Lie  floating  many  a  rood  ;  in  bulk  as  huge 

As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 

Titanian,  or  earth-born,  that  warr’d  on  Jove.’ 


Such  a  spectacle,  demonstrative  of  the  species  if 
it  existed,  has  not  hitherto  met  the  gaze  of  any  of 
the  countless  voyagers  who  have  traversed  the 
seas  in  so  many  directions.  Considering,  too,  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  it  seems  still  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  dead  sea-serpent 
would  be  occasionally  cast  on  shore.  However, 

I  do  not  ask  for  the  entire  carcass.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  backbone  of  the  serpent  tribe  is  so 
peculiar,  that  a  single  vertebra  would  suffice  to 
determine  the  existence  of  the  hypothetical  Ophidi¬ 
an  ;  and  this  will  not  be  deemed  an  unreasonable 
request  when  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  vertebrae 
are  more  numerous  in  serpents  than  in  any  other 
animals.  Such  large,  blanched,  and  scattered 
bones  on  any  sea-shore  would  be  likely  to  attract 
even  common  curiosity ;  yet  there  is  no  vertebra 
of  a  serpent  larger  than  tbe  ordinary  pythons  and 
boas  in  any  museum  in  Europe. 

“  Few  sea-coasts  have  been  more  sedulously 
searched,  or  by  more  acute  naturalists,  (witness 
tbe  labors  of  Sars  and  Loven,)  than  those  of  Nor¬ 
way.  Krakens  and  sea-serpents  ought  to  have 
been  living  and  dying  thereabouts  from  long  before 
Pontoppidan’s  time  to  our  day,  if  all  tales  were 
true ;  yet  have  they  never  vouchsafed  a  single 
fragment  of  their  skeleton  to  any  Scandinavian 
collector ;  whilst  the  other  great  denizens  of  those 
seas  have  been  by  no  means  so  chary.  No  muse¬ 
ums,  in  fact,  are  so  rich  in  the  skeletons,  skulls, 
bones,  and  teeth  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  whales, 
cachalots,  grampuses,  walruses,  sea-unicorns, 
seals,  &,c.,  as  those  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  ;  but  of  any  large  marine  nondescript,  or 
indeterminable  monster,  they  cannot  show  a 
trace. 

“  I  have  inquired  repeatedly  whether  the  natu¬ 
ral  hi.story  collections  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  might  possess 
any  unusually  large  ophidian  vertebra*,  or  any  of 
such  peculiar  form  as  to  indicate  some  large  and 
unknown  animal ;  but  they  have  received  no  such 
specimens. 

“  The  frequency  with  which  the  sea-serpent 
has  been  supposed  to  have  appeared  near  the 
shores  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  has  led  to 
its  being  specified  as  the  ‘  American  sea-serpent;’ 
yet  out  of  the  200  vertebra*  of  every  individual 
that  should  have  liv^  and  died  in  the  Atlantic 
since  the  creation  of  the  species,  not  one  has  yet 
been  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  America.  The 
diminutive  snake,  less  than  a  yard  in  length, 
‘  killed  upon  the  sea-shore,’  apparently  beaten  to 
death,  ‘  by  some  laboring  people  of  Cape  Ann,* 
United  States,  (see  the  8vo  pamphlet,  1817,  Bos¬ 
ton,  page  38,)  and  figured  in  the  ‘  Illustrated  Lon¬ 
don  News,’  October  28,  1848,  from  the  original 
American  memoir,  by  no  means  satisfies  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem.  Neither  do  the  Sacco- 
pharynx  of  Mitchell,  nor  the  Ophiognathus  of 
Ilarwood — the  one  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  the 
other  six  feet  long ;  both  are  surpassed  by  some 
of  the  congers  of  our  own  coasts,  and  like  other 
murapnoid  fishes  and  the  known  small  sea-snakes 
(Hydrophis),  swim  by  undulatory  movements  of 
the  body. 

The  fossil  vertebra?  and  skull  which  were 
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exhibited  by  Mr.  Koch,  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
as  those  of  the  great  sea-serpent,  and  which  are 
now  in  Berlin,  belonged  to  different  individuals  of 
a  species  which  I  had  previously  proved  to  be  an 
extinct  whale ,  a  determination  which  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  confirmed  by  Professors  Muller  and 
Agassiz.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Worthing,  has  discov¬ 
ered  many  fossil  vertebrae  in  the  Eocene  tertiary 
clay  at  Bracklesham,  which  belong  to  a  large 
species  of  an  e.xtinct  genus  of  serpent  {Palcco- 
phis),  founded  on  similar  vertebrae  from  the  same 
formation  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  The  largest  of 
these  ancient  British  snakes  was  twenty  feet  in 
length  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
marine. 

“  The  sea  saurians  of  the  secondary  periods  of 
geology  have  been  replaced  in  the  tertiary  and 
actual  seas  by  marine  mammals.  No  remains  of 
Cetacea  have  been  found  in  lias  or  oolite,  and  no 
remains  of  Plesiosaur,  or  Ichthyosaur,  or  any 
other  secondary  reptile,  have  been  found  in 
Eocene  or  later  tertiary  deposits,  or  recent,  on  the 
actual  sea-shores  ;  and  that  the  old  air-breathing 
saurians  floated  when  they  died,  has  been  shown 
in  the  ‘  Geological  Transactions,’  (vol.  v.,  second 
series,  p.  512.)  The  inference  that  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  drawn  from  no  recent  carcass,  or  frag¬ 
ment  of  such,  having  ever  been  discovered,  is 
strengthened  by  the  corresponding  absence  of  any 
trace  of  their  remains  in  the  tertiary  beds. 

“  Now,  on  weighing  the  question,  whether 
creatures  meriting  the  name  of  ‘  great  sea-ser¬ 
pent’  do  exist,  or  whether  any  of  the  gigantic  ma¬ 
rine  saurians  of  the  secondary  deposits  may  have 
continued  to  live  up  to  the  present  time,  it  seems 
to  me  less  probable  that  no  part  of  the  carcass  of 
such  reptiles  should  have  ever  been  discovered 
in  a  recent  or  unfossilized  state,  than  that  men 
should  have  been  deceived  by  a  cursory  view  of  a 
partly  submerged  and  rapidly  moving  animal, 
which  might  only  be  .strange  to  themselves.  In 
other  words,  I  regard  the  negative  evidence,  from 
the  utter  absence  of  any  of  the  recent  remains  of 
great  sea-serpents,  krakens,  or  Enaliosauria,  as 
stronger  against  their  actual  existence  than  the 
positive  statements  which  have  hitherto  weighed 
with  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  their  existence. 
A  larger  body  of  evidence,  from  eye-witnesses, 
might  be  got  together  in  pioof  of  ghosts  than  of 
the  sea-serpent.  Richard  Owen,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  November  9,  1848.” — From  the  Times. 

Now,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  is 
a  pleasant  and  plausible  piece  of  writing, 
and  extremely  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
author’s  purpose,  which  is  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent 
is  as  improbable  as  the  existence  of  a  ghost. 
We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  ghost- 
seers  by  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  these 
nocturnal  gentry ;  but  there  is  one  essential 
difference  between  a  ghost  and  the  sea-ser- 
pent,  and  it  is  this ;  that  rigid  investigation 
is  constantly  damaging  the  reputation  of  the 
one,  while  it  evidently  and  confessedly  adds 
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to  the  good  name  of  the  other.  Let  the 
sceptic  visit  Norway,  and  he  will  come  back 
a  firm  believer  in  the  sea-serpent !  but  let 
him  visit  a  locality  said  to  be  haunted  by  a 
ghost,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  policeman  in  the  pantry  or  the  ser¬ 
vants’  bed-room.  In  another  instance,  we 
think  the  learned  Professor  reckons  without 
his  host ;  he  assumes  that  mariners,  because 
non-naturalists,  do  not  know  a  seal  when 
they  see  one.  This  is  a  manifest  error ;  the 
men  who  see  sea-serpents  are  familiar  with 
seals,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  not 
likely  to  make  such  mistakes.  Again,  the 
learned  Professor  gives  the  creature  a  “  ca¬ 
pacious,  vaulted  cranium,”  thus  making  it 
like  a  seal.  This  also  is  a  manifest  error ; 
the  head  was  remarkably  flat — so  remarkably 
flat,  that  the  eye-witnesses  dwell  on  this 
character  (without  knowing  its  tendency)  as 
one  worthy  of  especial  notice  ;  and  the  error 
here  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  liberality 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  “Illustrated  Lon¬ 
don  News”  to  republish  one  of  the  very 
drawings  of  the  animal  to  which  the  Pro- 
fessor  alludes,  as  having  appeared  in  that 
journal.  Let  our  readers  turn  to  any  work 
on  zoology  in  which  seals  are  figured,  and 
compare  the  likeness.  Again,  the  learned 
Professor  wants  to  fix  an  ophidian  nature  on 
the  supposed  sea-serpent ;  because  a  sea- 
serpent  it  must  be  a  serpent :  this  is  also  a 
manifest  error.  A  sea-mouse  is  not  a  mouse, 
a  sea-urchin  is  not  an  urchin,  a  sea-horse  is 
not  a  horse,  a  sea-lion  is  not  a  lion,  and 
so  on  in  every  instance  where  the  word  sea 
is  used  as  a  prefix.  Has  Professor  Owen 
yet  to  learn,  and  must  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  him,  that  the  term  sea-mouse  is 
given  to  a  certain  animal  residing  in  the  sea, 
because  of  a  real  or  fanciful  resemblance  to 
a  mouse,  but  which  has  no  kind  of  anatomi¬ 
cal  affinity  to  the  Glires  ?  The  same,  again, 
with  the  urchins :  the  Professor  might  dili¬ 
gently  hunt  all  the  museums  in  the  universe 
without  success,  for  the  vertebrae  of  marine 
mice  and  marine  hedghogs,  and  thence  he 
might  as  logically  conclude  that  sea-mice  and 
sea-urchins  are  as  fabulous  as  ghosts.  In 
fine,  we  do  not  find  a  single  passage  in  the 
Professor’s  epistle  that  will  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  an  inquirer  after  truth.  But  we  must  hear 
the  captain’s  reply. 

“  Professor  Owen  correctly  states,  that  I  ‘  evi¬ 
dently  saw  a  large  creature  moving  rapidly 
through  the  water  very  different  from  anything  I 
had  ever  before  witnessed,  neither  a  whale,  a 
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grampus,  a  great  shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  of 
the  larger  surface-swimming  creatures  fallen  in 
with  in  ordinary  voyages.’  I  now  asssert — nei¬ 
ther  was  it  a  common  seal  nor  a  sea-elephant,  its 
great  length  and  its  totally  differing  physiognomy 
precluding  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  ‘Phoca’ 
of  any  species.  The  head  was  flat,  and  not  a 
‘  capacious  vaulted  cranium;’  nor  had  it  ‘a  stiff 
inflexible  trunk’ — a  conclusion  to  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Owen  has  jumped,  most  certainly  not  justified 
by  the  simple  statement,  that  no  ‘  portion  of  the 
sixty  feet  seen  by  us  was  used  in  propelling  it 
through  the  water,  either  by  vertical  or  liorizontal 
undulation.’ 

“  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  ‘  calculuation  of 
its  length  was  made  under  a  strong  preconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  beast ;’  another  conclusion 
quite  the  contrary  to  the  fact.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  great  length  was  developed  by  its  near¬ 
est  approach  to  the  ship,  and  until  after  that  most 
important  point  had  been  duly  considered  and  de¬ 
bated,  as  well  as  such  could  be  in  the  brief  space 
of  time  allowed  for  so  doing,  that  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  serpent  by  all  who  saw  it,  and 
who  are  too  well  accustomed  to  judge  of  lengths 
and  breadths  of  objects  in  the  sea  to  mistake  a 
real  substance  and  an  actual  living  body,  coolly 
and  dispassionately  contemplated,  at  so  short  a 
distance  too,  for  the  ‘  eddy  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  deeper  immersed  fins  and  tail  of  a  rapidly 
moving  gigantic  seal  raising  its  head  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,’  as  Professor  Owen  imag¬ 
ines,  in  quest  of  its  lost  iceberg. 

“  The  creative  powers  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  very  limited.  On  this  occasion  they  were  not 
called  into  requisition,  my  purpose  and  desire  be¬ 
ing,  throughout,  to  furnish  eminent  naturalists, 
such  as  the  learned  Professor,  with  accurate 
facts,  and  not  with  exaggerated  representations, 
nor  with  what  could,  by  any  possibility,  proceed 
from  optical  illusion ;  and  1  be"  to  assure  him 
that  old  Pontoppidan  having  clothed  his  sea-ser¬ 
pent  with  a  mane  could  not  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  ornamenting  the  creature  seen  from  the 
Dajdalus  with  a  similar  appendage,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  had  never  seen  his  account,  or  even 
heard  of  his  sea-serpent  until  my  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Some  other  solution  must,  therefore,  be 
found  for  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  us  in  that  particular#  in  order  to  unravel 
the  mystery. 

“  Finally,  I  deny  the  existence  of  excitement  or 
the  possibility  of  optical  illusion.  I  adhere  to  the 
statements  as  to  form,  color,  and  dimensions,  con¬ 
tained  in  my  official  report  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
I  leave  them  as  data  whereupon  the  learned  and 
scientific  may  exercise  the  ‘  pleasures  of  imagina¬ 
tion’  until  some  more  fortunate  opportunity  shall 
occur  of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
‘  great  unknown’ — in  the  present  instance,  most 
assuredly  no  ghost.  P.  M‘Q,uh^,  late  Captain  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ship  Dajdalus.” — Times^  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1848. 

To  ourselves  the  evidence  appears  irre¬ 
sistible,  “  that  a  certain  marine  animal  of 
enormous  size  does  exist,  and  that  it  differs 


essentially  from  any  living  animal  described 
in  our  systematic  works.”  To  this  animal, 
mariners  have  given  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  sea-serpent,  from  its  inhabiting  the 
sea,  and  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
serpent.  It  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length 
— perhaps  seventy  feet — but  we  may  gather 
from  the  multitude  of  statements  that  fifty 
or  sixty  is  a  perfectly  safe  estimate ;  it  is  long 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  its  neck  and  tail 
being  of  much  less  circumference  than  its 
body ;  the  junction  of  the  tail  and  body  is 
marked  by  a  rapid  diminution  in  size  ;  it  has 
a  sharp-pointed  snout,  flat-topped  head, 
powerful  teeth,  very  large  eyes,  and  blow¬ 
holes,  like  the  CeUicea,  from  which  it  spouts 
water;  it  has  two  ver}^  large  and  powerful 
flappers,  or  paddles,  with  which  it  makes  its 
way  when  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it 
has  a  dorsal,  or  cervical  crest-fin  or  mane ; 
Us  skin  is  smooth. 

We  think  it  will  readilv  be  admitted  that 
no  animal  answering  such  a  description  is 
knowm  in  our  methodical  arrangements  ;  nay, 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
be  considered  as  altogether  disturbing  these 
arrangements ;  geology,  however,  offers  some¬ 
thing  approaching  a  solution.  In  the  splen¬ 
did  work  of  Mr.  Hawkins  on  the  “  Extinct 
Monsters  of  the  Ancient  Earth,”  we  find  the 
delineation  of  forms  quite  as  remarkable  as 
that  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe 
from  attested  depositions.  Concerning  one 
of  them.  Dr.  Mantell  writes  : 

“The  Ichthyosaurus  had  the  back  of  a  por¬ 
poise,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  and  ster¬ 
num  of  a  lizard,  the  paddles  of  Cetacea,  and  the 
vertebr®  of  fish.  Some  of  the  species  attain  the 

magnitude  of  young  whales . The 

orbit  is  very  large . Like  turtles,  the 

animal  had  four  paddles,  composed  of  numerous 
bones  enveloped  in  one  fold  of  integument,  so  as 
to  appear  an  entire  fin,  as  in  the  Cetacea.  The 
fore-paddles  are  large,  and,  in  some  species,  are 
formed  of  one  hundred  bones ;  the  hind  are 
smaller,  and  contain  but  thirty  or  forty.  .  .  . 

The  nostrils,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  beneath  the  or¬ 
bits . Its  skin  appears  not  to  have 

been  covered  with  scales.” — Wonders  of  Geology, 
ii.  434. 

Here  is  the  description  of  another  animal : 

“  The  Plesiosaurus  differs  from  the  Ichthyosau¬ 
rus  in  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  head,  and 
enormous  length  of  the  neck.  The  latter  is  com¬ 
posed  of  upwards  of  thirty  vertebr® — a  number 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  cervical  vertebra?  in  any 
known  animal.  This  reptile  combines  in  its 
structure  the  head  of  a  lizard  with  teeth  like  those 
of  a  crocodile,  a  neck  resembling  the  body  of  a 
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serpent,  a  trunk  and  tail  of  the  proportions  of 
those  of  a  quadruped,  and  paddles  like  those  of 
turtles.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  serpent 
threaded  through  the  body  of  a  turtle.” — Id.  435. 

Another  animal  in  many  points  resembling 
them,  but  now  generally  referred  to  the 
Cetacea,  is  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,  and 
probably  equalled  the  largest  whale  in  size. 
The  bones  of  this  creature  were  exhibited  in 
America  as  those  of  a  fossil  sea-serpent. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  act  of  a  mere  puff¬ 
ing  exhibitor ;  and  the  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  arranged  without  any  kind  of  anatomical 
accuracy. 

The  descriptions  of  these  animals,  written 
simply  as  scientific  records,  are  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  the  reflecting  mind  that, 
at  one  period  of  this  earth’s  existence,  its 
seas  were  teeming  with  creatures  which,  if 
admitted  into  our  recent  fauna,  would  solve 
the  problem  at  once.  If  the  Ichthyosauri, 
Plesiosauri,  Basilosauri,  and  cognate  or  inter¬ 
mediate  genera,  were  still  recognized  as  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  no 
one  would  be  disposed  to  contest  the  point 
that  one  or  other  of  the  tribe  had  been  seen 
at  dift'erent  periods  and  places,  and  had  been 
intended  by  the  descriptions  we  have  quoted  ; 
but  to  suppose  such  beings  now  existent,  is 
said  to  be  a  violation  of  geological  law. 
Here,  however,  we  will  quote  an  author  of 
high  repute — no  other  than  the  venerable 
and  universally  respected  Kirby — to  show 
that  the  geological  law  is  not  accepted  with¬ 
out  question : 

“  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  depth  of  the 
sea  in  any  part  does  not  e.xceed  thirty  thousand 
feet,  or  a  little  more  than  five  miles.  This,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  diameter  of  our  glol)e,  about  eight 
thousand  miles,  may  be  regarded  as  nothing. 
What  a  vast  space  then,  supposing  it  really  hol¬ 
low,  may  be  contained  in  its  womb,  not  only  for 
an  abundant  reservoir  of  water,  but  for  sources 
of  the  volcanic  action  which  occasionally  mani¬ 
fests  it.self  in  various  parts,  both  of  the  ocean  and 
terra  jirma  I  Reasoning  from  analogy,  and  from 
that  part  of  the  globe  which  falls  under  our  in¬ 
spection,  it  will  appear  not  improbable  that  this 
vast  space  should  not  be  altogether  destitute  of 
its  peculiar  inhabitants.  We  know  that  there  are 
numerous  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  that 
conceal  themselves  in  various  places  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  only  make  their  appearance  in  the  night. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  general  course  of  God’s  proceedings,  and  in  ex¬ 
act  harmony  with  the  general  features  of  creation, 
that  he  should  have  peopled  the  abyss  with  crea¬ 
tures  fitted,  by  their  organization  and  structure,  to 
live  there  ;  and  it  would  not  be  wonderful*  that 
some  of  the  saurian  race,  especially  the  marine 
ones,  should  have  their  station  in  the  subterranean 
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waters,  which  would  sufficiently  account  for  their 
never  having  been  seen  except  in  a  fossil  state.” 
— Kirby's  Bridgewater  Treatise,!,  33.* 

The  author  confessedly  alludes  to  the 
Plesiosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus,  and  their  con¬ 
geners,  expressing  a  belief  that  the  huge 
eyes  of  Ichthyosaurus,  with  their  nictitant 
membrane,  enabled  these  creatures  to  see  in 
the  dark.  We  merely  mention  Mr.  Kirby’s 
hypothesis,  to  show  that  one  at  least  of  the 
elite  of  science  holds  that  marine  saurians 
still  exist  in  a  centromundane  metropolis 
of  reptiles ;  our  conclusions  would  rather 
place  these  creatures  nearer  to  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  which  they  certainly  breathe.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  beast  with  genuine 
lungs  to  have  his  residence  four  thousand 
miles  away  from  any  element  that  he  could 
respire.  And  again,  our  experience  in  moles, 
and  such  like  workers  underground,  is  not 
in  favor  of  their  possessing  such  prodigious 
eyes.  But  what  geological  law  is  violated  by 
Kirby’s  hypothesis,  or  by  our  author’s? 
Who  shall  say  that  a  tribe  of  animals  is  ex¬ 
tinct?*  Does  not  the  crocodile  occur  in  the 
wealden,  cheek-by-jole  with  the  Plesiosau¬ 
rus  ?  and  do  not  crocodiles  still  exist  ?  Is 
not  the  elephant  both  fossil  and  recent  ? — is 
not  the  hya3na  fossil  and  recent? — do  not 
insects,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  our 
own,  exist  in  the  secondary  series?  We 
have  seen  the  impressions  of  the  wings  of 
dragon-flies  that  would  defy  the  scrutiny  of 
an  entomologist  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  recent  genera.  Hence  we  infer, 
that  although  certain  species,  now'  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  may  perhaps  no  longer  exist  in 
a  recent  state,  yet  there  is  no  law  of  nature, 
no  analogical  reasoning,  which  should  for- 
bid  the  existence  of  their  congeners.  Al¬ 
though  w’e  may  not,  perhaps,  have  the 
identical  species  of  Plesiosaurus  discovered 
by  Miss  Anning,  and  described  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  cognate  species  !  So  that  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  profoundest  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  geologist  to  imagine  the 
Enaliosaurians  existing  in  their  pristine  glory. 
All  that  geology  would  require  is,  that  the 
Norwegian  species  should  not  be  identical 
W'ith  those  of  the  lias  or  the  w'ealden. 


*  This  question  seems  likely  to  be  set  at  rest. 
Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  in  type,  we 
have  been  favored  w'ith  a  sight  of  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  “  Z(K)logist”  for  January,  (No.  73,)  in  which  is 
an  authenticated  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
living  Enaliosaurians,  of  immense  size,  in  the  Gulf 
of  California. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  unquestionable  evidence 
brings  before  us  an  animal  not  known  in  our 
methods ;  seeing  that  this  animal  presents 
many  points  of  similarity  to  the  Enaliosauri ; 
seeing  that  geology  offers  no  impediment  to 
the  supposition  that  Enaliosauri  still  exist ; — 
we  trust  that  it  will  neither  be  considered 
impossible  nor  improbable  that,  in  certain 
unknown  forms  of  the  Enaliosauri,  a  key  to 
the  mystery  of  the  sea-serpent  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  found. 

It  were  assuredly  “  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished,”  that  the  animal  which 
led  to  so  much  angry  discussion  among  the 
learned,  should  speedily  reveal  himself  in 
some  less  “  questionable  shape”  than  he  has 
hitherto  deigned  to  assume  ;  and  then  we  can 
fancy  some  pre-appointed  Hamlet,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  form  in  which  the  beast  will 
probably  reveal  itself  to  his  astonished  gaze,  | 
addressing  the  “  dread  thing”  somewhat  in 
the  following  fashion : 

“  Tell 

Wliy  thy  loncr-bnried  bones,  hearsed  in  earth 
Have  burst  their  coverings !  Why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  thought  thee  quietly  inurned. 

Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 


To  cast  thee  up  again  !  What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  Jlesh, 
Revisit’st  thus  the  waters  of  this  icorld, 

Making  day  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  science, 

So  horribly  to  sliake  our  cherished  systems, 

With  things  beyond  the  wishes  of  our  souls  ?” 

In  these  observations,  we  rather  adopt  the 
views  of  our  author  than  advance  them  as 
original.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  the  province 
of  a  review  like  ours  to  originate  a  scientific 
theory.  We  are  free  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
to  praise,  to  bear  with,  to  criticise,  or  abso¬ 
lutely  to  annihilate,  the  hypotheses  of  others ; 
but  we  do  not  advance  counter-hypotheses  of 
our  own.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  ration¬ 
al  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  evidence  by 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  witness — long  since  . 
admitted  in  law,  but  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Newman  into  science — will  obtain  converts, 
who  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  the 
sea-serpent  is  either  established  as  a  “  great 
fact,”  or  its  history  proved  to  be  a  mere  in¬ 
vention.  Until  that  day  arrives,  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  plead  guilty  of  believing  those  whose 
competence  to  observe  is  unquestionable,  and 
whose  disposition  to  speak  truth  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  KT-ON. 
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Restless,  and  tired  of  wooing  sleep,  I  rose, 

And  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  neighlH>ring  hill, 
Beheld  the  mom  put  forth  her  lovely  arms, 

And  draw  apart  the  gauze-like  draperies 
Of  her  eastern  bed:  she  smiling  thence. 

As  joy-expectant  as  a  fair  young  bride 
Whose  love’s  blest  consummation  is  at  hand. 

Oh,  ’twas  a  glorious  sight !  and,  to  the  full. 

Mine  eye  I  feasted  with  the  ripening  charms  of  mom. 

Beneath  me  lay  the  sea,  waveless  and  still ; 
Stretching  far  out ! — away ! — and  yet  away ! — 
Laving,  as  it  meseemed,  the  pale  blue  sky 
That  looked  its  boundary-wall. 


) 

A  western  breeze — 

A  soft  and  whispering  breeza — passed  o'er  me. 

And  adown  the  hill ;  saluting  on  its  way 
The  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  shaking  theuce  the  dew ; 
Then,  flouting  o’er  the  sea,  formed  mimic  waves — 
Far  out,  for  many  a  mile ! 

Gaily,  then  rose 
The  Sun,  from  the  blue  water's  furthest  verge. 

And  wedded  with  the  Morn.  From  them,  anon, 
Came  forth  the  Day — a  lovely  summer  Day  1 
That  till  the  evening  lived  in  golden  smiles. 

Then  died  away  in  rich  and  mellow  light ! 

CouN  K.\e  Brown. 
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From  Fraier's  Magazine. 

LETTER  OF  ADVICE  FROM  AN  EXPERIENCED  MATRON  TO  A 

YOUNG  MARRIED  LADY. 


Let  other  women  say  what  they  will,  I 
for  my  part  will  ever  maintain  that  a  wife 
should  always  keep  before  her  mind  the  very 
words  of  the  marriage  ceremony ;  and  among 
'others,  the  promise  she  lias  made  to  “love, 
honor  and  obey”  This  last  word,  I  know, 
sounds  ugly  to  many  of  my  own  sex ;  but 
that  is  entirely  from  a  misapprehension. 
They  suppose  it  to  mean  that  a  wife  is  to  be 
a  slave  to  her  husband.  And,  to  be  sure,  if 
you  lived  in  a  country  of  savages,  and  were 
fool  enough  to  marry  one  of  them,  you 
might,  I  admit,  be  considered  as  fairly  bound 
by  your  own  act  to  be  his  slave  ;  because 
among  savages  a  wife  is  so  regarded.  And 
so  again,  if  you  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  autocrat  of  Russia,  you  would  make 
yourself  his  slave,  because  such  is  the 
Russian  constitution. 

But  when  we  in  this  country  swear  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  king,  we  do  not  bind  ourselves 
to  take  his  proclamation  for  law,  but  only  to 
obey  him  according  to  the  constitution  and 
custom  of  this  country.  And  on  the  same 
principle  you  promise  to  obey  your  husband 
agreeably  to  the  institutions  and  customs  of 
a  civilized  country  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  king,  we  know,  is  “in  all  causes  and 
over  all  persons,  within  these  his  dominions, 
supreme that  is,  no  Act  of  Parliament  is 
valid  till  it  has  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
no  minister  of  state,  or  judge,  <fec.,  can  hold 
office  except  under  the  king’s  “  sign 
manual but  we  know,  also,  that  in  practice 
the  king  never  thinks  of  refusing  the  royal 
assent  to  any  bill  that  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  however  distasteful  it 
may  be  to  him.  And  whatever  papers  his 
ministers  put  before  him,  he  must  sign ;  else 
they  would  not  remain  in  office.  And  he 
cannot  really  appoint  any  ministers  he  may 
fancy ;  because  no  man  could  continue  in 
office  who  could  not  command  a  majority  in 
parliament.  He  may,  perhaps,  sometimes 
wish  his  “servants,  the  ministers,”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  his  “faithful  Com¬ 


mons”  along  with  tliem  ;  but  still  he  must  do 
what  his  ministers  bid  him,  and  they  must 
do  whatever  parliament  insists  on.  The 
“  royal  supremacy”  consists,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  this :  that  he  is  required  not  only 
to  let  ministers  and  parliament  do  wdiat  they 
please,  but  also  to  issue!  his  “  royal  com¬ 
mands”  to  that  effect.  They  must  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  will,  and  he  must  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  his  will  also,  and  must  back  it 
by  his  authority,  even  though  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  inclination  should  be  quite  another  way. 

Such,  as  we  all  know,  is  our  glorious  con¬ 
stitution.  And  somewhat  like  it  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  marriage-state.  That  is,  the 
husband  is  to  be  in  all  things  supreme,  you 
being  virtually  the  ruler  in  the  wife’s  proper 
department,  but  taking  care,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  that  your  husband’s  sanction,  and  indeed 
command,  should  support  whatever  you  do. 
You  are,  in  your  own  proper  sphere,  his 
representative,  just  as  a  judge  represents  the 
king ;  and  you  are  to  show  your  loyal  obedi¬ 
ence  to  him  by  doing  your  utmost  to  enforce 
compliance  with  all  that  he,  in  your  person, 
shall  decree  and  direct,  and  to  bring  him  to 
give  his  sanction,  as  he  is  in  duty  bound  to 
do,  to  all  your  decisions  in  your  own  depart¬ 
ment. 

And  what  is  the  wife’s  proper  depart¬ 
ment  ?  Evidently  her  honseHold.  Domes¬ 
tic  management,  almost  all  would  say,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  woman ;  as  the  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion,  or  public  business,  belongs  to  the  man. 
By  domestic  concerns  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  office  of  a  housekeeper,  but  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  home :  the  servants,  the  children,  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  with  friends  and  neijrhbors : 
all  this,  as  well  as  the  house  and  furniture, 
and  the  management  of  expenditure,  belongs 
to  the  wife. 

In  the  humbler  wslks  of  life  all  people 
understand  this.  A  carpenter,  for  instance, 
or  a  bricklayer,  is  reckoned  a  good  husband 
if  he  keeps  to  his  chisel  or  his  trowel,  works 
hard  all  the  week,  and  regularly  brings  home 
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his  earnings  to  his  wife.  And  it  is  her  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  he  and  the  children  are  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  lodged  as  they  should  be. 

If  he  spends  part  of  his  earnings  at  the  ale¬ 
house,  the  poor  w  ife  may  be  Jvrced  to  sub¬ 
mit  ;  but  she  is  not  bound  in  duty.  On  the 
contrary,  if  she  can  scold  him  or  scratch  him 
away  from  the  alehouse,  she  is  bound,  in 
obedience  to  him,  to  do  so ;  because  she  re¬ 
presents  him  in  her  own  proper  department, 
and  is  acting  by  his  authority — that  is,  by 
the  authority  of  his  right  reason  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  folly.  And  if  he  should  stop  part 
of  his  w’ages  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  without 
fii-st  consulting  with  her  whether  he  wants 
them  more  than  she  does  a  new  cap,  she  is 
to  put  a  sto])  to  this  irregular  proceeding  if 
she  can.  He  is  rebtUimj  against  his  own 
law'ful  authority,  which  is,  in  these  matters, 
vested  in  her. 

Now'  it  is  just  the  same  in  all  situations  in 
life.  Let  the  physician  attend  to  his  pa¬ 
tients,  and  the  lawyer  to  his  clients,  and  the 
squire  receive  his  rents,  <fec. ;  and  let  each  of 
these  confine  himself  to  these  his  profession¬ 
al  duties,  and  let  his  wife  manage  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  his  income  in  all  particulars. 
AVhat  can  be  plainer  than  the  words,  “  with 
fill  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  ?” 
Having  once  made  over  all  that  he  has,  or 
ever  shall  have,  to  the  wife,  it  is  most  unfair 
that  he  should  seek  to  recall  any  part  of  it. 
And  the  wife,  though  she  may  sometimes  be 
unjustly  resisted,  is  bound  to  obey  her  hus¬ 
band  in  this  most  solemn  and  deliberate  de¬ 
cision  of  his,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  control  the  whole 
expenditure  of  her  husband’s  income. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  general 
rule.  I  have  known  men  who  had  a  great 
turn  for  ordering  dinner,  and  ladies  who  had 
an  aversion  to  it.  And  I  have  know'n  a  wo¬ 
man  who  could  manage  a  farm,  or  decide  a 
law-question,  better  than  her  husband,  and 
whose  husband  w'as  willing  so  to  employ 
her.  But  these  cases  are  like  that  of  the 
Amazons,  where  the  w'omen  went  to  w'ar 
and  the  men  sat  at  home  and  spun.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  know  that  men  have,  by 
nature,  a  superiority  in  strength,  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  go  through  labors  and  dangers, 
mental  as  w'ell  as  bodily,  from  which  females 
should  be  exempt ;  and  that  by  education 
they  are  qualified  for  exercising  the  several 
trades  or  professions  by  which  they  are  to 
maintain  their  families.  On  the  other  hand, 
women  are  endowed  (besides  all  the  graces 
and  amiabilities  of  the  sex  )with  a  great  su¬ 
periority  of  quickness,  tact,  and  delicate  dis¬ 


cernment,  in  all  the  every-day  affairs  of  life. 

In  all  these,  therefore,  the  husband  ought  to 
be  completely  guided  by  his  wife.  And 
this  shows  the  wisdom  m  our  ancestors  in 
making  the  husband  “  endow  with  all  his 
worldly  goods”  the  wife  he  has  chosen. 
The  wife  is  dependent  on  the  husband,  and 
clings  to  him  for  support,  just  as  a  hop-plant 
climbs  on  its  pole,  and  a  sweet-pea  on  the 
sticks  put  to  support  it,  and  as  the  vine  in 
Italy  was,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
poets,  “married  to  the  elm.”  But  if  you 
could  conceive  a  hop-pole,  or  a  pea-stick,  or 
an  elm,  imagining  that  those  plants  were  put 
there  on  j)urpose  for  its  adornment,  you 
would  tell  them  that  this  was  quite  a  mis¬ 
take — that  the  climbers  are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers  or  fruit,  and  that  the  stakes  or 
trees  are  placed  there  merely  for  their  sake, 
and  must  not  claim  any  superior  dignity  or 
worth  over  the  plants  they  support.  Now 
just  such  is  the  office  of  the  husband.  And 
this  state  of  things  is  what  people  approach 
to  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  civilization.  Amontj  mere  savaejes 
the  wife  is  made  to  yield  to  brute  force,  and 
is  a  mere  drudge.  In  barbarian  countries 
women  are  shut  up ;  in  more  civilized  they 
are  left  free,  and  have  more  control.  And 
in  dear  England,  the  glory  of  all  nations, 
they  have  a  higher  place,  proverbially,  than 
any  where  else. 

It  is  your  business  to  keep  up  the  honor 
of  your  sex,  by  keeping  your  husband’s  ba¬ 
ser  part  (what  he  is  sometimes  disposed  to 
call  “himself”)  in  due  subjection  to  his  bet¬ 
ter  part,  his  wife. 

How  far  you  will  be  able  to  succeed  in 
this,  must  depend  partly  on  the  disposition 
— the  tameableness  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  united.  But  you  are  bound,  in  du¬ 
tiful  obedience  to  your  husband — that  is,  to 
the  marriage  constitution — to  the  compound 
being  cixlled  man-and-wife,  of  which  he  is 
the  ostensible,  and  you  the  virtual  guide — 
to  come  as  near  to  this  state  of  things  as 

O 

you  are  able.  I  know  what  a  distressing 
duty  I  am  imposing  on  a  being  such  as  wo¬ 
man — naturally  submissive,  meek,  comply¬ 
ing.  Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
can  induce  you  to  do  such  violence  to  your 
nature  as  to  accept,  and  even  assume,  the 
office  of  guiding  .and  controlling  such  a 
(comparatively)  coarse  animal  as  a  man  ; 
but  your  duty  to  him  requires  it.  And  even 
when  he  is  disposed  to  resist  the  control 
which  he  ought  to  submit  to,  you  must 
stoop  to  all  means  of  inducing  him  to  com¬ 
ply,  partially,  if  not  entirely. 
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But  even  men  themselves  may  supply  you  I 
with  examples  to  rouse  your  emulation,  and 
induce  you  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  duty. 
Do  you  not  see  men  (selfish  as  we  know  man 
is  compared  to  woman)  consenting  to  be 
ministers  of  state  ?  They  undertake  the  la¬ 
borious  task  of  providing  for  the  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country  ;  they  bear  being  re¬ 
proached,  instead  of  thanked  for  it ;  it  takes 
them  sometimes  several  hours,  or  days,  of 
alternate  coaxinc:  and  threateningf  to  induce 
the  kin^  to  issue  his  royal  commands,”  to 
them  tc»  do  what  they  judge  best,  and  which 
he  utterly  dislikes  ;  and  they  make  long 
speeches  in  parliament,  and  use  every  kind 
of  manoeuvre  to  get  a  bill  passed  for  their 
country’s  good  ;  and  all  because  they  know 
that  the  country  could  not  be  well  gov¬ 
erned  without  them. 

All  this  should  inspire  you  with  emula¬ 
tion.  You  should  consider  that  no  exertion 
is  too  great  to  enable  you  to  make  your  su¬ 
perior  judgment’  available  in  the  service  of 
your  husband,  even  though  he  should  be  so 
stupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  benefit.  For, 
after  all,  you  will,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to 
succeed  completely.  Some  husbands  are 
given  to  insist  on  interfering  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  income,  the  management  of  children 
and  of  servants,  and  other  domestic  con¬ 
cerns.  But  you  must  do  the  best  you  can, 
always  remembering  that  every  shilling  your 
husband  spends  withour  your  leave  is  down¬ 
right  robbery,  though  you  may  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  it ;  and  that  whatever  household 
control  he  assumes  is  an  act  of  usurpation — 
the  worst  kind  of  usurpation,  just  as  many 
account  suicide  the  worst  kind  of  murder — 
for  it  is  rebellion  against  himself,  you  being 
in  your  own  department  his  representative, 
and  invested  with  all  his  authority. 

Husbands  must  be  managed  accordinty  to 
their  dispositions.  There  is  no  one  kind  of 
treatment  that  will  suit  all  alike.  You  must 
try  the  mode  you  think  most  likely  to  suit 
your'  own  husband’s  character,  and  if  that 
does  not  succeed,  try  another.  But  it  is 
much  better  if  you  can  hit  on  the  right  sys¬ 
tem  at  once,  than  to  have  to  make  a  chanw. 
In  particular,  the  imperious  mode — the 
straightforward,  determined  assumption  of 
authority — which  succeeds  very  well  with 
some  meek-spirited  men,  and  is  the  only  plan 
with  some  cowardly  ones,  is  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  course  if  it  does  fail.  A  man  whom  his 
wife  has  attempted  to  bully,  and  without 
success,  is  apt  to  become  totally  unmanage¬ 
able  by  all  methods  afterwards.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  scolding.  It  succeeds 
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admirably  with  some  men  ;  but  when  it  does 
not  succeed,  it  weakens  a  wife’s  influence. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  I  should 
recommend  gentle  means  to  begin  with  ;  and 
harsher  modes  to  be  resorted  to  afterwards, 
if  the  former  fail.  Many  men  are  governed 
by  their  affections.  For  though  a  man  is  a 
very  unfeeling,  hard-hearted  animal,  com¬ 
pared  with  one  of  us,  still  there  are  many  of 
them  that  have  affection  enoujjh  to  be  ruled 
throuffh  the  means  of  that.  And  thounrh 
they  are  generally  too  unfeeling  to  shed 
tears  themselves,  except  on  very  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  it  is  well  worth  trying  whether  a  man 
may  not  be  softened  by  his  wife’s  tears  when 
he  is  disposed  to  be  refractory.  But  take 
care  not  to  wear  it  out.  To  be  always  cry¬ 
ing  on  very  slight  occasions,  may  so  accus¬ 
tom  a  man  to  the  sight  that  his  heart  will 
become  (as  Dickens  expresses  it)  quite  water¬ 
proof. 

Perseverance,  again,  will  succeed  with'" 
some  men  when  nothing  else  will.  I  have 
known  men  who  could  stand  coaxing,  and 
scolding,  and  w  eeping,  fairly  w’earied  out  by 
incessant  importunity,  just  as  many  people 
are  bothered  into  giving  to  a  beggar.  I  would 
have  you  try  the  other  ways  first ;  but,  if 
everything  else  fails,  it  is  w'orth  trying  wheth¬ 
er  a  man  may  not  be  wearied  out,  so  as  to 
give  way  merely  foi\the  sake  of  hearing  no 
more  about  it. 

But  in  all  cases  I  strongly  recommend  you 
never  openly  to  claim  power,  nor  to  boast  of 
governing  j^our  husband,  either  to  him  or 
any  one  else.  You  may  sometimes,  like  the 
dog  in  the  fable,  miss  the  substance  by  catch¬ 
ing  at  the  shadow.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  has 
a  bad  appearance  in  most  people’s  eyes. 

Your  glory  should  be,  not  only  to  take 
care  that  your  husband  should  do  what  he 
ought,  but  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  is  his  own  choice.  It  is  glo¬ 
rious  to  represent  yourself  as  submitting  with 
angelic  meekness  to  the  imperious  sway  of 
your  lord,  when  in  reality  you  have  prevail¬ 
ed  on  him  to  give  way,  and  to  be  guided  by 
your  better  judgment  to  do  just  what  you 
think  best.  When  you  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  buy  you  a  smart  dress,  which  in  heart 
he  grudges,  or  to  set  up  his  carriage,  or  to 
change  his  residence,  or  to  cut  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  to  change  his  name,  or  to  fre¬ 
quent  parties  which  he  detests,  Ac.,  you 
should  whisper  to  all  your  friends,  as  a  great 

secret,  that  Mr. - would  have  it  so,  and 

that,  though  you  said  all  you  could  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  the  contrary,  finding  him  bent 
upon  it,  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  comply. 
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And  if  ever  he  should  protest  against  your 
saying  this,  do  not  scruple  to  contradict  him 
most  vehemently,  and  to  insist  on  it  that  you 
merely  yielded  to  his  wishes ;  which,  after 
all,  is,  as  I  have  already  explained,  quite 
true,  since  in  these  matters  your  will  is  to  be 
considered  as  his. 

I  may  as  well  mention,  by  the  way,  that 
letters  either  to  or  from  you,  are  perfectly 
sacred  from  a  husband’s  eye.  And  if  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  for  whatever 
reason,  he  has  opened  a  letter  to  you,  though 
he  might  know  it  to  be  a  tradesman’s  bill 
that  he  was  to  pay,  let  him  have  no  peace 
day  or  night  for  some  time.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  see 
all  his  letters,  because  there  is  always  a  like¬ 
lihood  that  they  may  relate  to  domestic  mat¬ 
ters,  which  are  your  province.  I  know  there 
are  husbands  so  unreasonable  that  they  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  allow  this,  and  then  you  must 
e’en  yield  to  brute  force.  Nor  would  I  say 
that  it  is  worth  while,  if  your  husband  is 
very  resolute  on  this  point,  to  risk  a  quarrel 
about  it.  Only  remember  what  your  rights 
are,  and  enforce  them  when  you  can. 

I  would  recommend  you,  however,  not  to 
mention  to  others  that  you  open  his  letters ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  flatly  deny,  both  to 
them  and  to  him,  that  you  ever  do  so.  If 
he  should  particularize  to  you  some  instance 
of  it,  you  can  find  some  reason  why  it  was 
necessary  in  that  particular  instance,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  ever  occurred.  All  the 
other  instances  you  must  remember  to  forget 
entirelv. 

One  point  there  is  in  which  many  husbands 
are  particularly  apt  to  encroach,  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  children.  I  have  known 
a  man  act  as  if  hereallv  thought  the  children 
belonged  to  the  father  as  much  as  to  the  moth¬ 
er.  And  yet  what  a  mere  nothinff  is  the 
love,  and  care,  and  anxiety  of  a  father,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  mother !  And  how 
incomparably  inferior  is  a  man’s  judgment  to 
a  woman’s  in  all  that  relates  to  the  care  and 
education  of  children!  All  this  you  must 
take  due  care  to  impress  on  your  children, 
lest  they  should  make  the  mistake  of  feeling 
a  disproportionate — that  is,  an  equal — degree 
of  regard  for  their  father.  In  order  to  im¬ 
press  this  wholesome  lesson  the  more  fully 
both  on  them  and  him,  you  should  take  care 
to  let  most  of  the  indulgences  and  gratifica¬ 
tions  appear  to  proceed  from  you,  and  the 
restraints,  and  privations,  and  punishments 
from  him.  “Papa  won’t  allow  this,”  and 
“  Papa  insists  on  so  and  so,”  even  when  it 
is  your  own  will  that  they  are  required  to 
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comply  with.  And  if  ever  he  is  disposed  to 
censure  or  complain  of  any  of  the  children, 
or  to  deny  or  forbid  them  anything,  do  you 
make  your  appearance  as  intercessor  in  the 
child's  presence,  so  as  to  present  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  him.  Should  he  venture  to  re¬ 
monstrate  against  this,  or,  indeed,  to  remon¬ 
strate  on  any  point  in  the  presence  of  the 
children,  you  should  complain  bitterly  of  the 
cruelty  of  finding  fault  with  you  before  your 
own  children.  And  Like  care  to  do  this  be¬ 
fore  them;  that  is,  to  do  what  would  be  the 
very  thing  you  are  censuring,  if  the  children 
were  to  be  considered  as  his  no  less  than 
yours.  Nothing  will  more  eftectually  im¬ 
press  on  their  minds  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  the  children  are  the  rightful  property 
of  the  mother. 

With  servants  I  don’t  think  it  advisable  to 
go  quite  so  far ;  only  let  them  all  understand 
that  it  is  to  you  they  must  look  for  directions 
as  to  all  they  are  to  do.  And  as  for  his  dis¬ 
missing,  or  engaging,  or  retaining  any,  with¬ 
out  your  permission,  that  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  your  rights, 
w’hich  must  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost. 

As  to  friends,  if  there  are  any  of  your 
husband’s  whom  you  dislike,  either  because 
you  suspect  he  is  disposed  to  treat  them 
with  confidence,  (which  ought  to  be  yours 
exclusively,)  and  to  consult  with  them,  and 
give  them  a  place  in  his  heart ;  or  because 
they  have  committed  the  unpardonable  of¬ 
fense  (to  you)  of  doing  him  some  important 
service,  or  because  their  company  bores  you, 
or  because  tlieir  wives  are  disagreeable,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  it  is  your  duty  to  alienate 
I  him  from  them  to  the  best  of  your  power. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  can  be  no  real 
love  without  jealousy.  And,  therefore,  when 
you  made  a  vow  to  love  your  husband,  you 
engaged  to  do  your  best  that  he  should  love 
no  one  else — woman  or  man — except  such 
as,  being  your  own  friends,  are,  so  far,  a  part 
of  yourself.  But  jealousy,  I  need  hardly 
say,  is  never  to  be  acknowledged,  but  always 
strenuously  denied.  Your  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  bitterly  reproached  if  he 
should  ever  dare  to  manifest  the  least  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  any  friend  of  yours,  female  or  male, 
whom  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult 
with  as  to  the  best  way  of  fulfilling  your  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  managing  such  a  creature  as  a 
man,  and  to  talk  over  domestic  grievances. 

Various  occasions  will  present  themselves 
for  prejudicing  him  against  those  whom  you 
wish  to  keep  from  too  close  an  intimacy. 
One  mode,  >vhich  is  particularly  successful 
with  some  men,  is,  to  twit  him  with  being 
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hd,  governed,  kept  in  leading-strings,  “by  any 
one  whom  he  is  disposed  confidentially  to 
consult  with.  You  may  hint  how  much  the 
world  perceives  and  laments  that  a  man  of 
his  good  sense  should  be  so  much  at  another 
man’s  disposal,  instead  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  himself.  And  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you,  if  you  exercise  any  tolerable 
ingenuity,  to  make  this  true.  If  you  hint,  as 
a  great  secret,  to  each  of  your  friends,  how 
deplorably  your  husband  is  misled  by  Mr. 
So-and-so,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  does 
not  assert  his  independence,  you  will  soon 
find  that  the  world  will  say  what  you  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  saying. 

And  here  you  are  to  observe  that  you 
must  always,  in  speaking  to  your  husband,  or 
to  any  one  else,  of  his  friends,  take  for 
granted  (as  it  is  well  known  such  is  generally 
the,  case  with  men)  that  his  friendship  is 
founded  on  a  mere  capricious  fancy.  His  es¬ 
teem  for  them,  and  the  good  qualities  he 
attributes  to  them,  are  to  be  set  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  partiality.  And  he  is  partial  to 
them  because  they  are  his  friends.  They 
became  his  friends,  not  on  account  of  any  real 
merit,  but  because  he  took  a  fancy  to  them. 
On  this  assumption  you  must  always  proceed. 
Any  degree  of  kindness  and  hospitality, 
therefore,  which  you  show  towards  any  of  his 
friends  whom  you  like,  you  are  always  to 
represent  as  a  favor  done  to  him — as  an  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  fancy  of  his. 

Then,  as  for  the  procedure  you  are  to 
adopt  towards  those  friends  of  his  whom  you 
dont  like,  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you 
how  easily  you  may  make  your  house  unplea¬ 
sant  to  them.  If  you  are  scrupulously  and 
stiffly  civil,  distant,  cold,  and  unwilling  to 
enter  into  conversation,  and  on  the  watch  to 
introduce  whatever  topics  are  the  most  likely 
annoy  them,  they  will  gradually  draw  otf 
towards  other  houses  in  which  they  meet 
with  a  warmer  welcome  from  the  lady. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  friends,  ap¬ 
plies,  in  a  great  degree,  to  all  other  sources 
of  enjoyment  which  your  husband  may  have 
that  are  at  all  independent  of  you.  His  gun 
or  fishing-rod,  his  pencil,  his  horses  or  dogs, 
his  books  or  his  garden,  Ac.  are  all  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  you  as  more  or  less  rivals ;  and 
you  must  take  measures  to  prevent  his  ob¬ 
taining  too  much  gratification  from  them. 

You  yourself  are  bound,  as  a  good  wife,  to 
be  yourself  a  never-failing  source  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  him.  And  this  must  be  done,  not 
merely  by  cultivating  those  obvious  arts  of 
pleasing,  in  which  hardly  any  woman  needs 
be  instructed  who  is  earnestly  bent  on  putting 
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forth  her  attractions,  but  by  tempering  all 
these  with  that  ingredient  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  man,  variety. 
The  charms  of  variety  are  proverbial.  To 
make  a  man  happy  by  a  constant  unvarying 
display  of  amiable  qualities,  is  as  mistaken  an 
attempt  as  to  think  of  composing  a  piece  of 
music  without  discords,  or  to  prepare  a  feast 
consisting  of  everything  luscious,  without  salt, 
mustard,  pepper,  or  vinegar.  We  enjoy  tine 
weather  ten  times  the  more  from  our  uncer¬ 
tainty  when  it  will  come,  and  how  long  it 
will  last.  In  climates  which  have  a  constant 
blue  sky  and  hot  sun  month  after  month,  peo¬ 
ple  get  heartily  weary  of  it.  And,  in  respect  of 
female  society,  the  resort  of  men  to  polygamy 
in  countries  where  it  is  permitted,  shows  how 
strong  is  the  passion  of  men  for  variety. 

This  variety  a  good  wife  must  furnish  in 
her  own  person.  It  is  the  chief  art  for  main¬ 
taining  a  strong  hold  on  her  husband’s  affec¬ 
tions.  To  be  constantly  sullen  and  cold,  or 
constantly  peevish  and  complaining,  or  for¬ 
ever  overbearing  and  violent,  is  to  be  like 
a  climate  of  incessant  rain  and  fog,  or  of  per¬ 
petual  storm.  To  be  always  kind,  and  yield¬ 
ing,  and  good-humored,  is  as  tiresome  and 
insipid  as  a  climate  of  perpetual  calm  and 
bright  sunshine.  And  every  one  knows  how 
ungratefully  indifferent  or  unkind,  husbands 
generally  are  to  jv'ives  who  treat  them  with 
this  uniform  gentleness  and  kindness — this 
surfeit  of  amiability. 

A  perfect  wife  resembles  that  favorite 
liquor  of  the  male  sex,  punch.  Well-made 
punch  is  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  too 
sweet  nor  too  sour,  but  a  judicious  compound 
of  all  contradictions.  Different  palates,  in¬ 
deed,  and  constitutions,  are  suited  by  dilfer- 
ent  proportions ;  but  some  mixture  there 
must  be  for  every  one.  The  spirit  may  be 
considered  as  representing  intellectual  vigor, 
and  knowledge  of  important  subjects.  A 
blue-stocking  lady,  therefore,  is  a  strong  dram 
of  brandy,  which  most  gentlefolks  don’t  like 
at  all,  or  only  a  very  little  on  rare  occasions. 
The  water  corresponds  to  ordinary  chat  about 
the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day.  This, 
by  itself,  is  insipid,  and  only  serves  to  quench 
the  thirst  we  feel  for  social  intercourse — for 
talking  and  hearing  ;  but  it  is  a  good  vehicle 
for  something  more  agreeable.  The  sugar, 
of  course,  represents  kindness,  endearments 
of  every  sort,  and,  not  least,  flattery.  A 
great  deal  of  it,  by  itself,  is  cloying  to  the 
last  degree ;  but  it  is  a  most  acceptable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  other  ingredients.  And  the 
lemon  juice  answers  to  opposition,  contradic¬ 
tion,  reproach,  sarcasm,  scolding,  and  every- 
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thing  that  gives  a  pungent  acidity  to  one’s 
intercourse,  and  takes  off  the  flatness  of  it. 

It  is  your  business,  then,  to  temper  these 
ingredients  together  so  as  to  produce  that 
agreeable  compound  which  is  necessary  to 
gratify  a  man’s  taste  for  variety.  Some  men 
of  obtuse  palates  'svill  bear  a  good  deal  of 
acidity  ;  while  to  others  a  very  little  will  make 
their  eyes  water,  and  set  their  teeth  on  edge. 
But  w'henever  you  find  you  have  overdone  it, 
throw'  in  plenty  of  sugar ;  and  you  will  find 
this  incalculably  more  acceptable  than  if  you 
had  given  him  nothing  but  sugar,  sugar,  sugar, 
all  along.  It  is  like  the  resolution  of  a  discord 
in  music.  I  dare  say  you  may  have  observ'ed 
that,  in  a  person  whose  ordinary  demeanor  is 
cold  and  reserved,  or  harsh  and  morose, 
when  some  occasion  occurs  that  he  finds  it 
worth  while  to  be  very  gracious,  in  order  to 
get  votes  or  to  carry  some  other  point,  he  will 
be  received  w  ith  open  arms,  and  will  run  round 
your  obliging,  good-humored  fellows,  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  However,  due  regard,  as  I  have 
said,  must  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  particular  man  you  have  to  deal  with. 
Only  remember  that  some  variety  is  necessa¬ 
ry  for  all.  Woman’s  charm  is  well  known 
to  consist,  as  the  poet  says,  in  her  being  • 

“  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  liglit-quivering  aspen  made.” 

And  observe,  in  this  admirable  description, 
that  “  uncertain^  is  part  of  it.  If  your 
changes  are  regular — fits  of  good  and  of  ill- 
humor,  of  Udking  and  silence,  dec.,  coming 
at  fixed  intervals,  or  called  forth  by  known 
circumstances,  so  as  to  be  foreseen,  it  takes 
away  all  the  amusing  interest  of  variability. 
Never  let  the  man  know  beforehand,  with 
anything  like  certainty,  what  will  please  or 
what  will  displease  you.  But  sometimes  give 
him  a  sudden  shower  when  he  was  calculat¬ 
ing  on  fair  weather  ;  and  sometimes  treat  him 
to  a  bright  blue  sky  when  he  was  apprehend¬ 
ing  a  storm. 

Of  course,  however,  you  will  remember,  on 
the  whole,  to  give  him  rather  more  sugar  in 
his  punch  in  proportion  as  he  behaves  w'ell, 
and  to  let  anything  that  crosses  your  inclina¬ 
tions  always  call  forth  more  of  the  acid.  But 
nothing  should  be  done  in  extremes.  It  was, 
I  think,  one  of  the  seven  sages  that  gave  it  as 
a  maxim,  to  consider  your  friends  as  persons 
who  might  hereafter  be  your  enemies,  and  to 
treat  your  enemies  as  if  they  might  some  day 
be  your  friends.  You  should  act  on  a  some¬ 
what  corresponding  maxim.  Take  care  to 


avoid  an  irreconcilable  quarrel.  Never  go 
so  far,  on  the  one  side,  as  to  declare  that  you 
have  lost  all  love  and  esteem  for  your  hus¬ 
band,  nor  say  anything  that  it  w'ould  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  retract.  You  might  break  altogeth¬ 
er  the  line  that  holds  your  fish.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  when  you  are  disposed  to  be 
gracious,  never  be  quite  satisfied,  lest  the 
man  should  grow  careless  and  fancy  himself 
quite  perfect.  In  accepting  with  much  grat¬ 
itude  and  good-humor  something  that  he  has 
done  right,  you  must  accept  it  only  as  an  in¬ 
stalment,  and  always  have  some  little  matter 
behind  to  complain  or  to  call  for. 

Of  course  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
your  husband  has  no  business  to  find  fault 
with  you  on  any  occasion.  To  form  and  reg¬ 
ulate  such  a  delicate  thing  as  a  female  charac¬ 
ter,  is  a  task  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  coarse 
and  clumsy  mind  of  a  man.  He  might  as  well 
undertake  to  superintend  your  toilet;  and  if  he 
has  the  love  and  admiration  for  you  which  he 
ought  to  have,  he  will  never  see  any  faults 
in  you,  even  if  you  have  any.  He  will  rath¬ 
er  be  looking  to  his  own,  and  trying  to  ren¬ 
der  himself  less  unworthy  of  you.  But  still 
you  should  always  profess  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  be  instructed,  and  admonished,  and 
told  of  your  faults.  You  must  always  rep¬ 
resent  yourself  as  open  to  conviction,  and  glad 
of  reproof ;  for  any  one  who  should  question 
this,  would  be  denying  you  credit  for  that 
modest  diffidence  and  humility  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  our  sex,  and  so  becoming. 
Your  exemption,  therefore,  from  censure  and 
reproof  should  appear  to  arise  not  from  your 
being  unable  to  bear  censure  and  reproof, 
but  from  your  never  needing  any.  Your 
husband’s  finding  no  fault  with  you  is  to  be 
understood  as  proceeding  not  from  your  ob¬ 
jecting  to  be  told  of  your  faults,  but  from 
your  not  having  any. 

Now,  some  men  are  so  stupid  and  perverse 
as  not  to  understand  all  this  ;  and  when  you 
talk  much,  as  you  ought  to  do,  of  your  im¬ 
perfections  and  of  your  great  anxiety  to  have 
a  faithful  monitor  at  hand  to  point  out  your 
failings,  the  blockheads  will  have  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  take  you  at  your  word,  and  set  to 
work  in  sober  sadness  to  look  out  for,  and 
tell  you  of,  your  imperfections,  and  in¬ 
struct  you,  forsooth,  how  to  improve  your 
character ! 

It  requires  some  management  to  get  rid 
of  this  impertinence  without  giving  up  your 
claim  to  that  modest  diffidence  which  I  have 
just  mentioned — without  acknowledging,  in 
short,  that  you  don’t  like  to  be  told  of 
your  faults. 
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The  general  rule  is,  to  acknowledge  in 
general  terms  that  you  are  a  mere  mass  of 
inperfections,  but  stoutly  to  deny  each  par¬ 
ticular  charge.  Every  body  knows  that  we 
are  all  “  miserable  sinners,”  and  all  quite 
ready  to  confess  it  cheerfully,  but  any  one 
particular  instance  of  sin  is  a  charge  to  which 
most  people  vehemently  plead  not  guilty ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule  you  must  go  on  this 
plan.  Your  ordinary  course  must  be  to 
maintain  that  such  and  such  a  particular 
ault  is  just  the  very  one  you  are  most  inca¬ 
pable  of ;  and  that  in  this  or  that  particular 
instance  you  were  perfectly  in  the  right. 
This  plan,  however,  will  not  do  to  be  acted 
on  exclusively.  You  must  often  resort  to 
other  modes  of  procedure  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  impertinent  censorship. 

One  way  is  to  take  every  admonition,  how¬ 
ever  calmly  given,  as  the  result  of  personal 
resentment .  For  it  is  plain  that  no  one  who 
loves  and  admires  you  as  he  ought,  would 
ever  find  fault  w^ith  you.  Anything  there¬ 
fore,  which  your  husband  may  blame,  you 
may  consider  him  as  viewing  in  the  light  of 
IX  personal  offense.  You  must  express  your 
sorrow  for  having  made  him  angry  with  you, 
implore  his  forgiveness,  and  lament  your 
want  of  power  to  give  him  satisfaction.  On 
this  point  you  must  make  a  resolute  stand, 
whatever  may  be  his  disavowals  of  anger 
and  his  calmness  of  demeanor,  which  you  are 
to  set  down,  without  hesitation,  as  feigned. 
This  will  probably  cure  him  of  his  dream  of 
playing  the  monitor,  censor,  instructor,  critic, 
counsellor,  <fec.,  for  your  benefit,  and  at  your 
request.  When  he  finds  that  every  admoni¬ 
tion  or  censure  is  sure  to  be  set  down  to  self- 
love,  as  oriirinating  in  resentment  at  some 
personal  annoyance  to  himself,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  given  for  his  oxen  sake,  and  not 
for  yours,  he  w  ill  probably  desist. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  understand  him 
always  as  meaning  much  more  than  he  says. 
If  he  object,  for  instance,  to  your  having 
made  some  imprudent  purchase,  what  he 
means  is,  of  course,  that  he  has  no  confi¬ 
dence  at  all  in  your  judgment  in  anything, 
and  regards  you  as  a  fool,  not  fit  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  w  ith  money  or  business.  If  he  make 
any  remark  on  your  having  advanced  some 
unsound  opinion,  or  let  out  something  before 
company  which  had  been  better  not  mention¬ 
ed,  he  weerns  that  you  and  all  other  women  are 
chattering  simpletons,  who  had  better  never 
talk  about  anything  but  the  weather.  If  he  re¬ 
monstrate  with  you  for  being  snappish  or  sulky 
on  some  occasion,  his  meaning  is  that  he  con¬ 
siders  you  as  ill-tempered  and  altogether  dis- 
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agreeable.  If  he  thinks  some  dish  at  dinner 
ill  dressed,  his  meaning  is  that  there  is  never 
anything  at  his  table  fit  to  eat,  and  that  you 
starve  him.  And  so  in  other  cases. 

You  remember,  I  dare  say,  the  fairy-tale 
of  the  princess  whom  her  cruel  step-mother 
intended  to  scourge  most  severely,  and  who 
was  preserved  by  a  beneficent  fairy,  who 
converted  the  rods,  unperceived,  into  a  bunch 
of  feathers  ;  so  that  when  the  savajie  dame 
thought  her  victim  was  flayed,  she  was  barely 
tickled.  Now  suppose  some  malignat  fairy 
could  play  a  contrary  trick  on  a  tender 
mother,  and  secretly  change  the  twigs  with 
which  she  was  gently  chastising  her  child 
into  a  cat-o’-nine-tails,  or  Russian  knout,  so 
that  she  could  not  give  the  gentlest  tap 
w’ithout  fetching  streams  of  blood,  she 
w’ould,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  give  up 
whipping  altogether.  This  must  be  your 
plan.  And  when  your  husband  finds  that 
the  gentlest  admonition  is  always  understood 
as  a  most  severe  rebuke,  and  a  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  that  no 
disavow'al  of  his  will  ever  be  listened  to,  he 
will  give  up  the  game. 

And  to  strengthen  your  interpretation  of 
His  meaning,  you  may  sometimes  represent 
him  as  saying  a  little  more  than  he  really 
did  say  ;  because  you  are  inwardly  sure  that 
if  he  did  not  utter*  those  very  words,  they 
W'ere  in  his  mind.  To  put  in  or  leave  out 
some  little  w’ord,  such  as  “  always,”  or 
“never,”  will  make  anything  that  he  may 
have  said  as  unjust  and  offensive  as  it  ought 
to  be  made  to  appear.  And  as  for  denying 
his  words,  why,  if  they  passed  in  a  iete-'a-ttte 
between  you  two,  your  assertion  is  as  good 
as  his. 

As  for  the  charges  themselves  thus 
brought  against  you,  it  will  often  have  an 
amiable  appearance  if,  instead  of  strenuously 
denying  them,  you  meekly  submit  to  his  hard 
opinions,  only  lamenting  that  he  should  think 
so  very  ill  of  you,  and  compassionating  his 
sad  lot  in  being  tied  to  a  wife  so  incapable  of 
making  him  happy,  and  wishing  yourself 
dead  that  he  may  unite  himself  to  a  more 
suitable  companion.  This  delicate  hint  that 
he  wishes  yon  dead,  will  put  a  stop,  if  he 
have  not  a  heart  of  rock,  to  all  complaints 
and  fault-finding  hereafter;  especially  if  you 
throw  in  some  allusions  to  your  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  So-and-so,  how  happy  a  couple  they 
seem  to  be,  and  how  gratifying  it  must  be  to 
her  to  find  that  she  can  give  her  husband 
satisfaction.  And  she,  perhaps,  will  be,  at 
the  very  same  time,  making  a  similar  use  of 
you  and  your  husband  ;  pointing  you  out  to 
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hers  as  a  model  of  a  happy  couple  ;  and  like 
you,  tiiking  for  granted  that  because  there  is 
no  bickering  going  on  before  company, 
the  ttte-'a-Ule  intercourse  goes  on  just  as 
smoothly. 

With  your  female  friends  in  private,  how¬ 
ever,  you  may  have  much  useful  conversa¬ 
tion.  You  may  compare  notes  as  to  your 
respective  private  grievances,  and  set  forth 
your  claims  to  the  praise  of  self-denying  pa¬ 
tience  in  bearing  and  doing  so  much  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  difficult  business  of  managing 
such  a  (comparatively)  selfish  and  perverse 
animal  as  a  man.  And  you  may  take 
lessons  from  each  other  as  to  the  right  con¬ 
duct  of  curtain  lectures,  and  all  other  means 
that  are  to  be  used  for  polishing  down,  by 
rougher  or  gentler  friction,  the  asperities  of 
the  male  character. 

The  task  is  a  hard  one,  certainly ;  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coarser  material  of  which  man 
is  formed.  For  man,  you  know,  was  “  made 
of  earth,  and  woman  was  made  of  man  and 
the  signs  may  still  be  seen  of  this  original 
coarseness.  But  when  you  see  how  much 
may  be  made  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  even 


of  wild  hawks,  by  skilful  training— how  they 
are  taught  to  come  when  they  are  called, 
and  to  do  as  they  are  bid — you  must  never 
despair  of  taming  a  husband. 

But  I  must  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  conversation  with  your  female  friends,  and 
with  your  own  relatives,  and  indeed  with  all, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  your  husband 
is  your  own  exclusive  property,  and  that  no 
one  else  is  to  be  allowed  either  to  blame  or 
to  praise  him  but  yourself.  Any  disparage¬ 
ment  of  him  by  another  is  to  be  resented 
most  vehemently,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  part 
of  yourself,  and  the  very  man  you  have 
chosen  out  of  all  the  world ;  and  any  com¬ 
mendation  of  him  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
covert  censure  of  yourself — as  an  insinuation 
that  you  are  not  worthy  of  so  good  a  hus¬ 
band.  Whatever  you  may  think  proper  to 
say  to  him,  or  of  him,  yourself,  you  must 
not  allow  others  to  be  so  impertinent  as  to 
bring  him  under  their  jurisdiction,  by  pre¬ 
suming  either  to  find  fault  with  him  or  to 
commend  him.  lie  belongs  to  you  ;  and  no 
one  must  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon 
your  undoubted  prerogative. 


From  Bentley’t  Miiceliany. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  NOVALIS. 


The  fields  were  clad  in  tints  of  green, 

hedge-row.s  deck’d  with  leaves  were  seen, 
Fresh  flowers  unfolded  to  my  sight, 

The  air  was  mild,  the  heavens  were  bright ; 
I^knew  not  what  the  change  might  be, 

N  or  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

The  woo<l3  assumed  a  darker  hue. 

From  bough  to  bough  blithe  songsters  flew. 
Sending  to  me  their  joyous  greeting, 

And  balmy  odors  round  me  fleeting; 

I  knew  not  what  the  change  might  be. 

Nor  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

Fresh  life,  sweet  sounds,  and  fragrant  air. 
Bright  colors  met  me  everywhere ; 

All  seem  d  in  harmony  conspiring. 

My  soul  with  lively  transport  firing ; 

I  knew  not  what  the  change  might  be, 

N  or  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

Surely,  thought  I,  **  some  Power  unknown, 
^  rom  his  bright  sphere  to  ours  is  flown. 
Himself  the  rarest  gifts  revealing. 

By  sweets  and  flowers  of  gracious  healing ; 


For  what  this  sudden  change  can  be 
I  know  not,  nor  how  wrought  in  me. 

“  Perchance  begins  a  glorious  reign. 

When  dust  shall  rise  to  life  again; 

When  trees  shall  move  like  living  creatures. 
And  beasts  gain  human  souls  and  features. 
For  what  this  sudden  change  can  be 
I  know  not,  nor  how  wrought  in  me.” 

Wliilst  thus  I  mused,  nor  yet  could  tell. 

My  bosom  glowed  with  mightier  swell ; 

A  lovely  maiden  passed  me  smiling. 

Her  glance  both  soul  and  sense  beguiling, 
Nor  knew  I  what  the  change  might  be. 

Nor  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

The  dazzling  sunbeams  blind  my  eyes ; 

“  Tis  Spring !”  a  voice  within  me  cries ; 

Oh,  blessed  time !  the  winter  past. 

Earth’s  icy  fetters  burst  at  last. 

Her  sons  who  long  have  pined  in  sadness, 
Shall  live  like  God’s  in  joy  and  gladness  ! 

Now  knew  I  what  this  change  must  be, 
And  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 
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SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER. 


Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper^  interspersed  with  Sketches  from  his  JVote-Books  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Contemporary  Characters,  By  Bransby  Lake  Cooper,  Esq., 
F.  R.  S.  2  vols.  London.  1843. 

PART  I. 


Sir  Astley  Cooper  died  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  on  the  12  th  of  February,  1841 — 
that  is,  upwards  of  eight  years  ago — and 
with  him  was  extinguished  a  great  light  of 
the  age.  He  was  a  thorough  Englishman ; 
his  character  being  pre-eminently  distin¬ 
guished  by  simplicity,  courage,  good  nature, 
and  generosity.  He  was  very  straight¬ 
forward,  and  of  wonderful  determination. 
His  name  will  always  be  mentioned  with 
ihe  respect  due  to  signal  personal  merit,  as 
that  of  a  truly  illustrious  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  devoting  the  whole  powers  of 
his  mind  ai;d  body,  with  a  constancy  and 
enthusiasm  which  never  once  flagged,  to  the 
advancement  of  his  noble  and  beneficent 
profession.  His  personal  exertions  and 
sacrifices  in  the  pursuit  of  science  were 
almost  unprecedented  ;  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  producing  results  permanently 
benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  must  have  felt  a  natural  ex¬ 
ultation  at  the  pre-eminence  which  they 
were  securinj;  to  himself  over  all  his  rivals 
and  contemporaries,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  prospect  of  his  name  being 
transmitted  with  honor  to  posterity.  What 
an  amount  of  relief  from  suffering  he  secured 
to  others  in  his  lifetime  !  not  merely  by  his 
own  masterly  personal  exertions,  but  by 
skilfully  training  many  thousands  of  others* 
to — go,  and  do  likewise,  furnished  by  him 
with  the  principles  of  sound  and  enlightened 
surgical,  anatomical,  and  physiological  know¬ 
ledge  !  And  these  principles  he  has  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  admirable  Avritings,  to  train 


*  “  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has,  on  one  occasion,  stated 
in  bis  memoranda  that  he  had  educated  eight  thou¬ 
sand  surgeons  r — Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 


succeeeding  generations  of  surgeons,  so  as 
to  assuage  agony,  and  avert  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  limb.  Let  any  one  turn  from  this 
aspect  of  his  character,  and  look  at  him  in 
a  personal  and  social  point  of  view,  and  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  will  be  found,  in  all  the  varied 
relations  of  life — in  its  most  difficult  posi¬ 
tions,  in  the  face  of  ever}"  temptation — uni¬ 
formly  amiable,  honorable,  high-spirited,  and 
of  irreproachable  morals.  His  manners  fas¬ 
cinated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him ; 
and  his  personal  advantages  w-ere  very  great. 
Tall,  Avell  proportioned,  of  graceful  carriage, 
of  a  presence  unspeakably  assuring  ;*  w  ith 
very  handsome  features,  Avearincf  ever  a 
winning  expression  ;  of  manners  bland  and 
courtly,  without  a  tinge  of  sycophancy  or 
affectation,  the  same  to  monarch,  noble, 
peasant — in  the  hospital,  the  hovel,  the 
castle,  the  palace.  He  w-as  a  patient,  devoted 
teacher,  durinsr  the  time  he  w"as  almost  over- 
powdered  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  harass- 
ingand  lucrative  professional  engagements ! 
Such  w"as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ;  a  man  w’hose 
memory  is  surely  entitled  to  the  best  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  ablest  of  biographers.  Oh,  that 
a  Southey  could  do  by  Astley  Cooper  as  a 
Southey  did  by  Nelson ! 

“  No  one,”  observes  Mr.  Cooper,  the 


*  “From  the  period  of  Astley’s  appointment  to 
Guy’s,”  says  Dr,  Roots,  in  a  communication  to  the 
author  of  this  work,  (vol.  i.,  p.  315,)  “until  tlie  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  latest  breath,  he  was  everything  and  all 
to  tlie  suffering  and  afflicted  ;  his  name  was  a  host, 
but  his  presence  brought  confidence  and  comfort ; 
and  I  have  often  observed  that  on  an  operating  day, 
should  anything  occur  of  an  untoward  character  in 
the  theatre,  the  moment  Astley  Cooper  entered,  and 
the  instrument  was  in  his  hand,  every  difficulty  was 
overcome,  and  safety  generally  ensued.” 
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nephew  of  Sir  Astley,  and  author  of  the 
work  now  before  us ;  “  has  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted  to  render  the  history  of  any  surgeon 
a  matter  of  interest  or  amusement  to  the 
general  public.”*  We  cannot  deny  the  as¬ 
sertion,  even  after  having  perused  the  two 
volumes  under  consideration,  which  are  the 
production  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  making 
the  remark  just  quoted,  proceeds  truly  to 
observe,  that  “  no  author  has  had  so  favor¬ 
able  an  opportunity” — i.  e.  of  rendering  the 
history  of  a  surgeon  a  matter  of  general 
interest — as  himself,  “  for  few  medical  men 
in  this  country  have  ever  held  so  remarkable 
a  position  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
for  so  long  a  period,  or  endeared  themselves 
by  so  many  acts  of  conduct,  independent  of 
their  profession,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper.”t 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  became  the  biog¬ 
rapher  of  his  uncle,  at  that  uncle’s  own  re- 
quest,J  who  also  left  behind  him  rich  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  purpose.  We  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  own  that  we  cannot  compli¬ 
ment  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  the  task  thus  imposed  upon 
him.  He  is  an  amiable  and  highly  honor¬ 
able  man,  every  way  w'orthy  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  kinsman,  and  whose  glorious  de¬ 
votion  to  his  profession  he  shares  in  no  small 
degree.  He  is  also  an  able  man,  and  a  sur¬ 
geon  of  great  reputation  and  eminence.  He 
must,  however,  with  the  manliness  which 
distinguishes  his  character,  bear  with  us 
while  we  express  our  belief  that  he  cannot 
himself  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
labors,  or  the  reception  of  them  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  evidently  lacks  the  leading  qualities 
of  the  biographer ;  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  a  true  and  hearty  feeling  for  his 
subject,  must  not  suffer  it  to  overmaster 
him ;  who,  conscious  that  he  is  writing  for 
the  public  at  large,  instinctively  perceives, 
as  himself  one  of  that  public,  what  is  likely 
to  interest  and  instruct  it — to  hit  the  happy 
medium  between  personal  and  professional 
topics,  and  to  make  both  subordinate  to  the 
development  of  the  man,  so  that  we  may  not 
lose  him  among  the  incidents  of  his  life.  It 
is,  again,  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  to  be 
a  good  biographer  of  one  who  was  of  his 
own  profession.  He  is  apt  to  take  too  much, 
or  too  little,  for  granted  ;  to  regard  that  as 
generally  interesting,  which  is  so  only  to  a 
very  limited  circle  ;  and,  often  halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions — whether  to  write  for 


the  general  or  the  special  reader — to  dis¬ 
satisfy  both.  From  one  or  two  passages  in 
his  “  Introduction,”  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to 
have  felt  some  such  embarrassment,*  and 
also  to  have  experienced  another  difficulty — 
whether  to  write  for  those  who  had  person¬ 
ally  known  Sir  Astley,  or  for  strangers.f 
Mr.  Cooper,  again,  though  it  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  say  so,  knows  really  too  much 
of  Sir  Astley,  that  is,  has  so  identified  him¬ 
self  with  Sir  Astley,  his  habits,  feelings, 
character,  and  doings,  as  boy  and  man,  as 
the  affectionate  admiring  pupil,  companion, 
and  kinsman,  that  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  removing  himself,  as  it  were,  to  such  a 
distance  from  his  subject  as  would  enable 
him  to  view  it  in  its  true  colors  and  just 
proportions.  These  disadvantages  should 
have  occasioned  him  to  reflect  very  gravely 
on  the  responsibility  which  he  was  about  to 
undertake,  in  committing  to  the  press  a  me¬ 
moir  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  did  so  sadly 
too  precipitately.  Within  sixteen  months’ 
time  he  had  completed  his  labors,  and  they 
were  printed,  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
public.  This  was  an  interval  by  no  means 
too  short  for  a  master  of  his  craft — a  ready 
and  expererienced  biographer,  but  ten  times 
too  short  for  one  who  was  not  such.  A 
picture  for  posterity  cannot  be  painted  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  in  five  miiiutes’  time ; 
which  might  perhaps  suffice  for  a  gaudy 
daub,  which  is  glanced  at  for  a  moment,  and 
forgotten  forever,  or  remembered  only  with 
feelings  of  displeasure  and  regret.  Mr. 
Cooper  felt  it  necessary  to  put  forward  some 
excuses,  which  we  must  frankly  tell  him  are 
insufficient.  “  Professional  duties,  enjjacre- 
ments,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  moie 
private  nature,”  cannot  “  be  accepted  as  an 
apology  for  the  many  defects  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes.”!  A  memoir  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  ought 
never  to  have  stood  in  need  of  such  apolo¬ 
gies.  If  he  had  not  sufficient  time  at  his 
command,  he  should  have  considerably  de¬ 
layed  the  preparation  of  the  Memoir,  or 
committed  his  materials  to  other  hands,  or 
subjected  his  performance  to  competent  re¬ 
vision.  As  it  is,  we  look  in  vain  for  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  subordination,  and  method. 
Topics  are  introduced  which  should  have 
been  discarded,  or  handled  very,  very  dif¬ 
ferently.  Innumerable  communications  from 
friends  and  associates  of  Sir  Astley  are  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  work,  in  their  writers  ip- 


*  Introd.  p.  xi. 
^  Ibid.  p.  ix. 


f  lutrod.  p.  xi. 


*  Introd.  pp.  X.  xi. 

\  Introd.  pp.  xy.  xvi. 


f  Ibid. 
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sissima  rerha;  and  this  is  positively  treated 
by  Mr.  Cooper  as  a  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  !*  Again,  the  progress  of  the  Memoir 
is  continually  interrupted  by  subsidiary  me¬ 
moirs  of  persons  who  had  been  casually  or 
professionally  connected  with  Sir  Astley,  but 
of  whom  the  public  at  large  knows  nothing, 
nor  cares  for  them  one  straw.  We  modify 
our  complaint,  on  this  score,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  sketches  of  his  contemporaries  by 
Sir  Astley  himself,  which  are  generally  inte¬ 
resting  and  faithful,  and  occasionally  very 
striking.  It  grieves  us  to  speak  thus  plainly 
of  a  gentleman  so  estimable  and  eminent  as 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  and  justly  enjoying  so 
much  influence  and  reputation;  but,  alas! 
Maga  knows  not  friend  from  foe,  the  moment 
that  she  has  seated  herself  in  her  critical 
chair.  Unworthy  would  she  be  to  sit  there, 
as  she  has  for  now  four  hundred  moons,  were 
it  otherwise. 

The  work  before  us  came  under  our  notice 
.it  the  time  when  it  was  published — early  in 
the  year  1843  ;  and  the  very  first  passage 
which  attracted  our  attention  was  the  follow¬ 
ing,  lying  on  the  threshold — in  the  first  page 
of  the  Preface.  It  appeared  to  us  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  writer  who  had  formed  strange  notions 
of  the  objects  and  uses  of  biography.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “  moral  benefit'^  to  be  derived  from 
perusing  memoirs  of  those  whose  exertions 
had  raised  them  to  eminence,  Mr.  Cooper 
proceeds  to  make  these  edifying  and  philoso¬ 
phical  observations:  “Those  who  are  in 
the  meridian  of  their  career,  endeavor  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  grali/ffing  parallel  in  themselves ; 
whilst  the  aged  may  still  be  reconciled  to  the 
result  of  their  pilgrimage,  if  less  successful, 
by  adopting  the  comfortable  (!)  self-assurance 
tnat  the  frowns  of  fortune,  or  some  unlooked- 
for  fatality,  have  alone  prevented  them  from 
enjoying  a  similar  distinction,  or  becoming 
equally  useful  members  of  society. In¬ 
deed  1  if  these  be  the  us^s  of  biography — 
thus  to  pander  to  a  complacent  overweening 
vanity,  or  “  minister’'  poison  to  minds  dis¬ 
eased,  embittered,  and  darkened  by  disap¬ 
pointment  and  despair,  let  us  have  no  more  of 
it.  No,  no,  Mr.  Cooper,  such  are  not  the 
uses  of  biography,  which  are  to  entertain,  to 
interest,  to  instruct ;  and  its  “  moral  benefit” 
is  to  be  found  in  teachinjj  the  successful  in 

^  O 

life  humility,  moderation,  gratitude ;  and 
stimulating  them  to  a  more  active  discharge 
of  their  duties — to  higher  attainments,  and 
more  beneficial  uses  of  them  on  behalf  of 

*  Introd.  pp.  xiv.  xv. 

I  Preface,  pp,  v.  vi. 


their  fellow- creatures ;  and  .also  to  remind 
them  that  their  sun,  then  glittering  at  its 
highest,  is  thenceforward  to  descend  the 
horizon !  And  as  for  those  who  have  failed 
to  .att.ain  the  objects  of  their  hopes  and 
wishes,  the  contemplation  of  others’  success 
should  teach  lessons  of  resignation  and  self- 

O 

knowledge;  set  them  upon  tracing  their 
failure  to  their  faults — faults  which  have 
been  avoided  by  him  of  whom  they  read  ; 
cause  them  to  form  a  lower  estimate  of  their 
own  pretensions  and  capabilities ;  and  if, 
after  all,  unable  to  account  for  failure,  bow 
with  cheerful  resignation — not  beneath  the 
“  frowns  of  fortune,”  or  yielding  to  “  fatal¬ 
ity,”  but  to  the  will  of  God,  who  gives  or 
withholds  honor  as  He  pleaseth,  and  orders 
all  the  events  of  our  lives  with  an  infinite,  an 
awful  wisdom  and  equity.  We  regard  this 
use  of  the  words  “  frowns  of  fortune,”  and 
“  unlooked-for  fatality,”  .as  inconsiderate  and 
objectionable,  and  capable  of  being  misun¬ 
derstood  by  younger  readers.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
a  gentleman  of  perfectly  orthodox  opinions 
and  correct  feeling,  and  .all  that  we  complain 
of,  is  his  hasty  use  of  unmeaning  or  objec¬ 
tionable  phraseology.  In  the  very  next 
paragraph  to  that  from  which  we  have  been 
quoting,  he  thus  laudably  expresses  himself 
upon  the  subject.  ,“It  will  be  a  useful  les¬ 
son  to  observe  that  such  distinction  is  the 
reward  of  early  .assiduous  application,  deter¬ 
mined  self-denial,  unwearied  industry,  and 
high  principle,  without  which,  talents,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  will  be  of  slight  avail,  or  prove 
to  be  only  ignes  fatui  which  betray  to  danger 
and  destruction.”  And  let  us  here  place 
conspicuously  before  our  readers — would  that 
we  could  w  rite  in  letters  of  gold  1 — the  fol¬ 
lowing  pregnant  sentences  with  which  Sir. 
Astley  Cooper  wras  wont,  as  President  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  address  those  wdio 
had  successfully  passed  their  arduous  exami¬ 
nation,  in  announcing  to  them  that  happy 
event : 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  on 
w4iat  your  success  in  life  w  ill  depend. 

“  Firstly,  upon  a  gocxl  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  your  profession. 

Secondly,  on  an  industrious  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

“  Thirdly,  upon  the  preservation  of  your  moral 
character. 

“  Unless  yon  possess  the  first,  Knowledge, 
you  ought  not  to  succeed,  and  no  lionest  man  can 
wish  you  success. 

“  Without  the  second.  Industry,  no  one  will 
ever  succeed. 

“  And  unless  you  preserve  your  Moral  Ciiar- 
1  ACTER,  even  if  it  were  possible  that  you  could 
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succeed,  it  would  be  impossible  you  could  be 
happy.”* 

Peace  to  your  ashes,  good  Sir  Astley ! 
lionor  to  your  memory,  who  from  your  high 
eminence  addressed  these  words  of  warning 
and  goodness  to  those  who  stood  trembling 
and  excited  before  you,  and  in  whose  memory 
those  words  were  engraved  forever  ! 

The  passage  which  we  have  above  first 
quoted  from  the  preface  of  the  work  before 
us,  was,  we  own,  not  without  its  weight  in 
disinclining  us  to  read  that  work  with  care, 
or  notice  it  in  Maga.  Our  attention,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  was  recalled  to  the  w'ork 
quite  accidentally,  and  we  have  lately  read  it 
through  in  an  impartial  spirit;  rising  from 
the  perusal  with  a  strong  feeling  of  personal 
respect  for  Mr.  Cooper,  and  of  regret  that 
he  had  not  given  himself  time  to  make  more 
of  his  invaluable  materials — thereby  doing 
something  like  justice  to  the  memory  of  his 
illustrious  relative,  and  making  a  stronjr 
effort  at  the  same  time,  to  “  render  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  surgeon  a  matter  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  the  general  public.”  While, 
however,  we  thus  censure  freely,  let  us  do 
justice.  Mr.  Cooper  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman,  with  singular  frankness  and  fidel¬ 
ity.  His  manly  expressions  of  affection  and 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Sir  Astley,  are 
worthy  of  both.  When,  too,  Mr.  Cooper 
chooses  to  make  the  effort,  he  can  express 
himself  with  vigor  and  propriety,  and  com¬ 
ment  very  shrewdly  and  ably  on  events  and 
characters.  One  of  the  chief  faults  in  his 
book  is  that  of  showing  himself  to  be  too 
much  immersed  in  his  subject ;  he  writes  as 
though  he  were  colloquially  addressing,  in 
the  w'orld  at  large,  a  party  of  hospital  sur¬ 
geons  and  students.  For  this  defect,  how¬ 
ever,  he  scarcely  deserves  to  be  blamed  ;  the 
existence  of  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  regret, 
to  the  discriminating  and  critical  reader. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are  rich  in 
materials  for  the  biographer.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  the  life  of  a  public  man  more  varied, 
interesting,  and  instructive,  than  that  of  the 
great  surgeon  who  is  gone  ;  and  we  have  re¬ 
solved,  after  much  consideration,  to  endeavor 
to  present  to  our  innumerable  readers  (for 
are  they  not  so?)  as  distinct  and  vivid  a 
portraiture  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  we  are 
able,  guided  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.  If 
our  readers  aforesaid  derive  gratification  from 
our  labor  of  love,  let  them  give  their  thanks 
to  that  gentleman  alone,  whose  candor  and 


*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  261. 


fidelity  are,  w^e  repeat  it,  above  all  praise* 
We  are  ourselves  not  of  his  craft,  albeit  not 
wholly  ignorant  thereof,  knowing  only  so 
much  of  it  as  may  perhaps  enable  us  to 
select  what  w’ill  interest  general  readers. 
Many  portions  of  these  volumes  we  shall 
pass  over  altogether,  as  unsuitable  for  our 
purposes  ;  and  those  with  which  we  thus 
deal,  we  may  indicate  as  we  go  along.  And, 
finally,  we  shall  present  some  of  the  results 
of  our  own  limited  personal  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  admirable  deceased. 

Astley  Paston  Cooper  came  of  a  good 
family,  long  established  in  Norfolk,  and  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  there  ran  in  his 
veins  some  of  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.*  He  was  born  on  the  23d 
August,  17G8,  at  a  manor-house  called 
Brooke  Hall,  near  Shottisham,  in  Norfolk. 
He  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  and  the 
fourth  son.  His  father  was  the  Ilev.  Samuel 
Cooper,  D.D.  (formerly  a  pensioner  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Cambridge,)  then  rector  of 
Yelverton  in  that  county,  and  afterwards 
perpetual  curate  of  Great  Yarmouth — a 
large  cure  of  fouls,  numbering  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand,  among  whom  he  discharged  his  pasto- 
rial  duties  with  exemplary  faithfulness  and 
vigilance,  and  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected.  He  was  also  a  magistrate,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  conspicuous  in  sug¬ 
gesting  and  supporting  schemes  of  public 
utility  and  benevolence.  He  was  one  of 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  a  surgeon 
at  Norwich,  a  person  of  considerable  profes¬ 
sional  reputation,  and  possessed  of  some 
literary  pretensions.  He  left  a  handsome 
fortune  to  each  of  his  sons,  Samuel  and 
William,  and  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
the  house  of  his  elder  son  at  Yarmouth,  but 
died  at  Dunston,  in  Norfolk,  in  1785.  The 
younger  son  became  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London,  and  exercised,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  considerable  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  his  celebrated  nephew.  Dr.  Cooper  was 
the  author  of  various  works  on  the  religious 
and  political  subjects  principally  discussed  at 
that  eventful  period. f  In  the  year  1761, 

while  yet  a  curate,  he  married  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  Maria  Susannah,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  James  Bransby,  Esq.,  of  Shot- 


*  His  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Cooper,  married 
Henrietta  Maria  Newton,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Newton,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  a  relation — it  is  believed 
the  nephew — of  the  great  philosopher. — Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

f  His  works  are  highly  spoken  of,  and  a  list  of 
them  given,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixx., 
pp.  89,  177. 
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tisham,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Yorkshire  family,  the  head  of  w^hich  was 
Geoffrey  de  Brandesbee.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  lovely  woman,  equally  in  person, 
mind,  and  character,  and  possessed  also  of 
some  literary  reputation,  as  the  author  of 
several  works  of  fiction,  of  a  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  character.  She  was  an  exemplary 
and  devoted  mother,  and  exercised  a  power¬ 
ful  and  salutary  influence  over  all  her  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  her  son  Astley,  the  dawn  of 
whose  eminence  she  lived  to  see,  with  just 
maternal  pride  and  exultation  ;  dying  in  the 
year  1807,  when  he  w'as  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
Several  of  her  letters  to  him  are  given  in 
these  volumes,  and  they  breathe  a  sweet 
spirit  of  piety  and  love.  Thus,  on  both  sides, 
he  was  well  born,  and  his  parents  were  also 
in  affluent  circumstances,  enabling  them  to 
educate  and  provide  satisfactorily  for  their 
large  family. 

Astley  took  his  Christian  name  from  his 
godfather.  Sir  Edward  Astley,  then  M.  P.  | 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Hastings.  His 
second  name,  Paston,  was  the  maiden  name 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  was  related 
to  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth.  As  his  mother’s 
delicate  health  would  not  admit  of  her  nurs¬ 
ing  him,  as  she  had  nursed  all  her  other 
children,  the  little  Astley  was  sent,  for  that 
purpose,  to  a  Mrs.  Love,  the  wife  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  farmer,  a  parishioner  of  Dr.  Coop¬ 
er’s;*  and  on  returning  home  he  received 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  always  strongly  reprobated 
the  practice  of  a  mother’s  neglecting  to  suckle  her 
child,  when  able  to  do  so ;  and  we  thank  his  biogra¬ 
pher  for  giving  us  the  following  convincing  and  in¬ 
structive  passage  from  one  of  the  illustrious  sur¬ 
geon’s  latest  publications.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  fine  lady  mother,  who  may  stand 
in  need  of  the  reproof:  “If  a  woman  be  healthy, 
and  she  has  milk  in  her  breast,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  propriety  of  her  giving  suck.  If 
such  a  question  be  put,  the  answer  should  be,  that 
all  animals,  even  those  of  the  most  ferocious  char¬ 
acter,  show  affection  for  their  young — do  not  forsake 
them,  but  yield  them  their  milk-^o  not  neglect, 
but  nurse  and  watch  over  them ;  and  shall  woman, 
the  loveliest  of  Nature’s  creatures,  possessed  of  rea¬ 
son  as  well  as  instinct,  refuse  that  nourishment  to 
her  offspring  which  no  other  animal  withholds,  and 
hesitate  to  perform  that  duty  which  all  the  mam¬ 
malia  class  invariably  discharge  ?  Besides,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  nursing  the  infant  is  most  bene¬ 
ficial  both  to  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  that 
women  who  have  been  previously  delicate,  often 
become  strong  and  healthy  while  they  suckle. 

“  A  female  of  luxury  and  refinement  is  often  in 
this  respect  a  worse  mother  than  the  inhabitant  of 
the  meanest  hovel,  who  nurses  her  children,  and 
brings  them  up  healthy  under  privations  and  bodily 


the  zealous  and  affectionate  attentions  of  his 
exemplary  mother,  who  personally  instructed 
him,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  profit  by  her 
exertions,  in  English  grammar  and  history, 
for  the  latter  of  which  he  always  evinced  a 
partiality.  He  was  initiated  by  his  father 
into  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  his  classical  ac¬ 
quirements  never  enabled  him  to  do  more 
than  read  a  little  in  Horace  and  the  Greek 
Testament.  As  soon,  in  fact,  as  his  boyish 
attention  had  ceased  to  be  occupied  with  the 
classics,  he  seems  to  have  bade  them  fare¬ 
well,  and  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  did 
he  renew  or  increase  his  acquaintance  with 
them.  His  only  other  preceptor,  at  this  early 
period,  was  Mr.  Larke,  the  village  school¬ 
master,  who  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
mathematics  to  Dr.  Cooper’s  children,  of  all 
of  whom  Astley  seems  to  have  done  him  the 
[  least  credit.  Astley  was  about  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  ceased  to  receive  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Mr.  Larke,  and  w\as  of  a  gay, 
volatile  disposition,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
utterly  reckless  of  danger.  He  had  a  charm¬ 
ing  deportment  from  his  earliest  youth  ;  his 
manners  were  so  winning,  and  his  disposition 
was  so  amiable,  that  he  was  a  universal  favor¬ 
ite,  even  with  those  who  were  most  frequently 
the  victims  of  his  frolicksome  pranks.  Wher¬ 
ever  danger  was  to  be  found,  there  was  Ast¬ 
ley  sure  to  be— the  leader  in  every  mischiev¬ 
ous  expedition  w’hich  he  and  his  companions 
could  desire.  His  adventurous  disposition 
frequently  placed  his  limbs,  and  even  his 
life,  in  danger.  He  would  often,  for  instance, 
drive  out  the  cows  from  a  field,  himself 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  bull ;  and  run 
along  the  eaves  of  lofty  barns,  from  one  of 
which  he  once  fell,  but  luckily  on  some  hay 
lying  beneath.  He  once  climbed  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church,  and,  losing 
his  hold,  fell  down,  to  the  manifest  danger 
of  his  life — escaping,  however,  with  a  few 
bruises  only.  Once  he  caught  a  horse  graz¬ 
ing  on  a  common,  mounted  him,  and  with  his 
whip  urged  the  animal  to  leap  over  a  cow 
lying  on  the  ground.  Up  jumped  the  cow 


exertions  to  obtain  subsistence,  which  might  almost 
excuse  her  refusal. 

“  The  frequent  sight  of  the  child,  watching  it  at 
the  breast,  the  repeated  calls  for  attention,  the  dawn 
of  each  attack  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  its  little 
cries,  are  constantly  begetting  feelings  of  affection, 
•which  a  mother  who  does  not  suckle  seldom  feels 
in  an  equal  degree,  when  she  allows  the  care  of  her 
child  to  devolve  upon  another,  and  suffers  her  ma¬ 
ternal  feelings  to  give  place  to  indolence  or  caprice, 
on  the  empty  calls  of  a  fashionable  and  luxurious 
life.” 
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at  the  moment  of  the  startling  transit,  and 
overthrew  both  horse  and  rider;  the  latter 
breaking  his  collar-bone  in  the  fall.  If  vic¬ 
ious  and  high-mettled  horses  were  within 
his  reach,  he  would  fearlessly  mount  them, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  guiding  them  with 
a  stick  only.  Wtis  there  a  garden  or  orchard 
to  be  robbed,  young  Astley  was  the  chief¬ 
tain  to  plan  the  expedition,  and  divide  the 
spoil.  “  Who  can  say,”  observes  his  bio¬ 
grapher,*  “  that  the  admiration  and  applause 
which  young  Astley  obtained  from  his  fel¬ 
lows  for  his  intrepidity  in  these  youthful  ex¬ 
ploits,  were  not,  in  truth,  the  elements  of 
that  love  of  superiority,  and  thirst  for  fame, 
which  prevented  him  ever  afterwards  from 
being  contented  with  any  but  the  highest 
rank  in  every  undertaking  with  which  he  as¬ 
sociated  himself?”  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this  remark  ;  but  let  it  also  be  borne 
in  mind — (that  youth  may  not  be  led  astray  by 
false  notions) — that  this  love  of  adventure 
and  defiance  of  danger  have  often  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  early  years,  by  those  who  have 
turned  out  very  different  from  Astley  Cooper, 
and  proved  themselves  to  be  the  silliest,  most 
mischievous,  and  most  degraded  of  mankind 
— the  very  curses  of  society. 

One  of  the  earliest  incidents  in  youn" 
Astley  s  life,  was  one  w'hich  exposed  him  to 
great  danger.  While  playing  with  an  elder 
brother,  who  happened  to  have  an  open 
knife  in  his  hand,  Astley  ran  heedlessly 
against  it ;  the  blade  entering  the  lower  part 
of  his  cheek,  passing  upw’ards,  and  being 
stopped  only  by  the  socket  of  the  eye.  The 
wound  bled  profusely,  and  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained  was  so  great,  as  to  keep  him  a  close 
prisoner,  and  under  surgical  treatment,  for 
a  long  time ;  and  Sir  Astley  bore  with  him 
to  the  grave  the  scar  which  had  been  made 
by  the  wound.  Two  other  incidents  hap¬ 
pening  about  the  same  time,  when  he  was 
in  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  present 
young  Astley  in  an  interesting  and  striking 
point  of  view.  Some  of  the  scholars  be¬ 
longing  to  a  boarding-school  in  the  village, 
were  playing  together  one  day  near  a  large 
pond,  when  the  bell  had  summoned  them  to 
return  to  their  duties.  As  they  were  going, 
one  of  them  snatched  off  the  hat  of  one  of 
his  companions,  and  flung  it  into  the  pond. 
The  latter  cried  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  his 
hat,  and  from  fear  of  being  punished  for  not 
returning  with  the  others  to  school.  At  this 
moment  came  up  a  young  gentleman  dressed, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  in  a 


scarlet  coat,  a  three-cocked  hat,  a  glazed 
black  collar  or  stock,  nankeen  small-clotbes, 
and  white  silk  stockings,  his  hair  hanging  in 
ringlets  down  his  back.  This  was  no  other 
than  Astley  Cooper,  returning  from  a  danc¬ 
ing  school  held  at  a  neighboring  inn,  by  a 
teacher  of  the  art,  who  used  to  come  from 
Norwich.  Observing  the  trouble  of  the 
despoiled  youngster,  Astley  inquired  the 
cause  ;  and  having  his  attention  directed  to 
the  hat  in  the  water,  he  marched  in  with 
great  deliberation,  and  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  hat,  having  waded  above  his  knees, 
and  presenting  a  somew’hat  droll  object  as 
he  came  out,  his  gay  habiliments  bedaubed 
with  mud  and  water.  The  other  circum¬ 
stance  alluded  to  is  certainly  very  remarka¬ 
ble,  when  coupled  with  his  subsequent 
•career.  One  of  his  foster-brothers,  while 
conducting  a  horse  and  cart  conveying  coals 
to  some  one  in  the  village,  unfortunately 
stumbled  in  front  of  the  cart,  the  wheel  of 
which  passed  over  his  thigh,  and  among 
other  Revere  injuries,  lacerated  the  principal 
artery.  The  danger  was  of  course  immi¬ 
nent.  The  poor  boy,  sinking  under  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  the  few  bystanders  ineffectu¬ 
ally  attempted  to  stop  by  applying  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  to  the  wound,  was  carried  into  his 
mother’s  house,  whither  young  Astley,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  accident,  quickly  followed. 
He  alone,  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion 
w  hich  prevailed,  had  his  wits  about  him,  and 
after  a  few  moments’  reflection  took  out  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  encircled  with  it  the 
thigh  above  the  wound,  and  bound  it  round 
as  tightly  as  possible,  so  as  to  form  a  liga¬ 
ture  upon  the  wounded  vessel.  This  stopped 
the  bleeding,  and  kept  the  little  sufferer 
alive  till  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon.  The  self- 
possession,  decision  and  sagacity,  displayed 
by  little  Astley  Cooper  on  this  occasion,  are 
above  all  praise,  and  must  have  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
and,  indeed,  upon  any  one  who  had  heard  of 
the  occurrence.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
he  might  have  originally  caught  the  hint 
through  overhearing  such  subjects  mentioned 
by  his  grandfather  or  his  uncle,  the  surgeons. 
This  is  hardly  likely ;  but,  even  were  it  so, 
it  leaves  the  self-possessed  and  courageous 
youth  entitled  to  our  highest  admiration. 
In  after  years.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  frequently 
spoke  of  this  circumstance  as  a  very  re¬ 
markable  event  in  his  life,  and  that  which  had 
first  bent  his  thoughts  towards  the  profession 
of  surgery.*  This  is  very  probable.  The  in- 


*  VoL  i,  p.  67. 
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ward  delight  which  he  must  have  experienced 
at  having  saved  the  life  of  his  foster-brother, 
and  receiving  the  grateful  thanks  and  praises  of 
his  foster-mother  and  her  family,  must  have 
contributed  to  fix  the  occurrence  in  his  mind, 
and  to  surround  it  with  pleasing  associations. 

In  the  year  1781,  Dr.  Cooper  and  his 
family  quitted  Brooke  for  Yarmouth,  on  his 
being  appointed  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
the  latter  place.  Astley  was  then  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  the 
great  surgeon,  who  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  particular  places,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  scene  of  his  gay  and  happy  boyhood  at 
Brooke,  at  that  time  a  pretty  and  retired  vil¬ 
lage,  and  hallowed  by  every  early  and  ten¬ 
der  association.  He  found  it,  however, 
strangely  altered,  as  he  gazed  at  it,  doubt¬ 
less  with  a  moistened  eye  and  a  throbbing  • 
heart.  Let  him  speak  for  himself  ;  for  he 
has  left  on  record  his  impressions.  Having 
dined  at  the  village  mn,  he  says : 

“  I  walked  down  the  village,  along  an  ejiclosed 
road,  dull  and  shadowed  by  plantations  on  either 
side;  in.stead  of  those  commons  and  open  spaces, 
ornamented  here  and  there  by  clean  cottages. 
The  little  mere*  was  so  much  smaller  than  in  my 
imagination,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  ; 
the  great  mere  was  half  empty,  and  dwindled  into 
a  paltry  pond.  On  my  right  were  the  plantations 
of  Mr.  Ketts,  overshading  the  road,  and  for  which 
numerous  cottages  had  been  sacrificed;  on  my 
left,  cottages  enclosed  in  gardens.  Still  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  scenes  of  my  early  years,  on  the  right 
was  a  lodge  leading  to  Mr.  Holmes’s  new  house, 
and  water  with  a  boat  on  it — a  fine  mansion,  but 
overlooking  the  lands  of  Mr.  Ketts.  I  then 
walked  on  to  the  vicar’s,  Mr.  Catsell,  but  he  was 
out.  I  looked  for  the  church  mere,  and  it  was 
filled  up,  planted,  and  converted  into  a  garden.  I 
looked  for  the  old  Brooke  Hall,  the  place  of  my 
nativity,  and  the  seat  of  the  happiness  of  my 
early  years ;  for  the  road  which  led  to  it  and  its 
forecourt — its  flower-gardens  and  kitchen  gar¬ 
dens,  its  stable-yard  and  coach-houses — and  all 
were  gone.  The  very  place  where  they  once  were 
is  forgotten.  Here  we  had  our  boat,  our  swimming, 
our  shooting — excellent  partridge-shooting — in 
Brooke  wood  tolerable  pheasant-shooting — wood¬ 
cocks;  in  Seething  Fen  abundance  of  snipes — a 
good  neighlwrhood,  seven  miles  from  Norwich, 
almost  another  London,  where  my  grandfather 
lived ;  we  knew  everybody,  kept  a  carriage  and 
chaise,  saw  much  company,  and  were  almost 
allowed  to  do  as  we  liked  ;  but  the  blank  of  all 
these  gratifications  now  only  remains. 

“  The  once  beautiful  village  is  now  swallowed 
up  by  two  parks — cottages  cut  down  to  make 
land  for  them — commons  enclosed,”  &c. 


*  A  common  term  in  Norfolk  for  an  isolated 
piece  of  water. 


On  the  page  opposite  to  that  on  which 
these  remarks  are  written.  Sir  Astley  has 
roughly  sketched  the  village  as  it  had  stood 
in  his  childhood,  and  as  he  found  it  on  the 
occasion  of  his  revisiting  it. 

On  reaching  his  new  residence  at  Yar- 
mouth  this  apparently  incorrigible  Pickle 
betook  himself  with  renewed  energy  to  mis¬ 
chief  and  fun  ;  “  indulging  more  easily,”  says 
Mr.  Cooper,  “  and  on  a  larger  scale,  in  those 
levities,  the  offspring  of  a  buoyant  heart 
and  thoughtless  youth,  which  had  already 
distinguished  him  in  the  more  limited  sphere 
which  he  had  just  quitted.  .  .  .  These 

irregularities,  however,  were  never  strictly 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  hon¬ 
esty — nor,  indeed,  ever  exhibited  anything 
but  repugnance  to  those  mean,  though  less 
serious  faults,  which  often  intrude  into  school - 
•boy  sports  and  occupations.  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  characterized  by  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  temper,  openness  of  character,  sen¬ 
sibility  of  disposition,  and  every  quality  of 
an  ingenuous  mind.”*  Very  soon  after  his 
arrival,  his  temerity  led  him  into  a  most 
perilous  adventure — one  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  cure  his  propensity  to  court 
danger. 

“  Soon  after  Dr.  Cooper’s  arrival  in  Yarmouth, 
the  church  underwent  certain  repairs,  and  Ast¬ 
ley,  having  constant  access  to  the  building  from 
his  influence  with  the  sexton,  used  frequently  to 
amuse  himself  by  watching  the  progress  of  the 
improvements.  Upon  one  occasion  he  ascended 
by  a  ladder  to  the  ceiling  of  the  chancel  (a  height 
of  seventy  feet,)  and  with  foolish  temerity  walked 
along  one  of  the  joists — a  |)Osition  of  danger  to 
which  few  but  the  workmen,  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  walk  at  such  an  elevation,  would  have 
dared  voluntarily  to  expose  themselves.  While 
thus  employed,  his  foot  suddenly  slipped,  and  he 
fell  between  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling.  One  of 
his  legs,  however,  fortunately  remained  bent 
over  the  joist  on  which  he  had  been  walking, 
while  the  foot  was  caught  beneath  the  next  ad¬ 
joining  rafter,  and  by  this  entanglement  alone  he 
was  preserved  from  instant  destruction.  He  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  suspended  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated 
and  violent  efforts  that  he  succeeded  in  jerking 
his  body  upwards,  when,  by  catching  hold  of  the 
rafter,  he  was  enabled  to  recover  his  footing.  1 
believe,  from  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Astley 
used  to  refer  to  this  adventure,  that  he  always 
re-experienced  to  a  great  degree  the  horror  which 
filled  his  mind  at  seeing  the  distance  between 
him  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  when  he  was 
thus  suspended  from  its  ceiling.” — (Pp.  70,  71.) 

Very  soon  afterwards  he  nearly  lost  his 


*  V’^ok  i,  pp.  61,  62. 
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life  in  an  adventure  on  the  sea,  characterized 
by  his  usual  semi-insane  recklessness.*  By- 
and-by  he  betook  himself  to  pranks  seriously 
annoying  to  his  neighbors  and  townsfolk — 
breaking  lamps  and  windows,  ringing  the 
church  bells  at  all  hours,  slyly  altering  the 
town  clock,  and  so  forth — whereby  “  Master 
Astley  Cooper”  became,  as  lawyers  would 
style  it,  the  “  common  vouchee”  whenever 
any  mischief  had  been  perpetrated.  Mr. 
Cooper  gives  an  account  of  several  whimsical 
exploits  of  young  Astley  at  this  period,  one 
of  which  we  shall  quote  ;  but  all  display  an 
amusing  sense  of  the  humorous  on  the  part 
of  their  perpetrator. 

“  Having  taken  two  pillows  from  his  mother’s 
bed,  he  carried  them  up  to  the  spire  of  Yarmouth 
church,  at  a  time  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  north-east,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ascend¬ 
ed  as  high  as  he  could,  he  ripped  them  open,  and, 
shaking  out  their  contents,  dispersed  them  in  the 
air.  The  feathers  \vere  carried  away  by  the 
wdnd,  and  fell  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the 
market-place,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  assembled  there.  The  timid 
looked  upon  it  as  a  phenomenon  predictiveof  some 
calamity — the  inquisitive  formed  a  thousand  con¬ 
jectures — while  some,  curious  in  natural  history, 
actually  accounted  for  it  by  a  gale  of  wind  in  the 
north  blowing  wild-fowl  feathers  from  the  island  of 
St.  Paul’s  !  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
difficulty  w’as  cleared  up  in  the  doctor’s  house, 
where  it  at  first  gave  rise  to  anything  but  those  ex¬ 
pressions  of  amusement,  which  the  explanation, 
when  circulated  through  the  town,  is  reported  to 
have  excited.  I  think  that  my  uncle  used  to  say 
that  some  extraordinary  account  of  the  affair,  be¬ 
fore  the  secret  was  discovered,  found  its  way  into 
the  Norwich  |)apers.” — (Pp.  73-4.) 

On  one  occasion  he  was  imprisoned  in  his 
own  room  by  his  father,  as  a  punishment  for 
a  very  thoughtless  joke  which  had  occasioned 
serious  alarm  to  his  mother.  Shortly  after 
locking  the  door  upon  the  young  scape¬ 
grace,  his  father,  walking  with  a  friend  in 
his  favorite  walk  near  the  house,  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  hearing,  from  above,  a  cry  of  “  sweep 
— sweep !”  in  the  well-known  voice  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  chimney-sweeper.  On  looking  up,  he 
beheld  his  hopeful  son  in  the  position  of  a 
sweep,  who  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
chimney,  and  was  calling  out  to  attract  the 
attention  of  passers-by  in  the  street  below. 
“  Ah,”  quoth  the  good  doctor  to  his  friend, 

there  is  my  boy  Astley,  again  !  He  is  a 
sad  rogue ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  roguery,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  yet  be  a  shining 
character  .'”f 


*  VoL  i.  pp.  71,  72. 


f  Ibid.  p.  81. 


Though  thus  partial  to  rough  sports  and 
adventures,  he  Avas  even  at  this  early  age, 
very  susceptible  of  the  effect  of  female 
beauty,  and  the  charms  of  female  society. 

A  lad  so  handsome  as  he,  and  of  such  ele¬ 
gant  and  w'inning  manners  and  address, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the 
softer  sex.  So  indeed  he  was.  And  as  a 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  them — shortly 
after  he  had  left  Brooke  for  Yarmouth,  being 
then  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  borrowed 
his  father’s  horse,  and  rode  a  distance  of 
forty-eight  miles  in  one  day,  to  pay,  unknowm 
to  his  parents,  a  visit  to  a  girl  of  his  own  age, 
a  Miss  Wordsworth,  the  daugater  of  a 
clergyman  residing  in  a  village  near  that 
which  the  Coopers  had  quitted  for  Y^ar- 
mouth.  In  after  life,  he  never  mentioned 
this  little  circumstance  without  lively  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  expresses  himself  as 
at  a  loss  to  explain  how  this  early  intimacy 
had  failed  of  leadinjj  to  the  future  union 
of  the  youthful  couple.  Such  was  young 
Astley  Cooper  in  his  early  years ;  blessed 
with  an  exemplary  mother,  who  seduously  in¬ 
stilled  in  his  mind,  as  into  those  of  all  her 
children,  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  religion  ; 
equally  blessed  with  an  an  amiable  and  pious 
father,  and  happy  in  the  society  of  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters ;  with  cheerful,  buoyant 
animal  spirits,  whose  exuberance  led  him 
into  the  pursuit  of  comparatively  innocent 
adventure,  untinged  by  mean  or  vicious  char¬ 
acteristics  ;  and  exhibiting,  under  all  his 
wild  love  of  fun,  an  under-current  of  intel¬ 
lectual  energy,  warranting  that  prediction  of 
future  distinction  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  uttered  by  his  father  about  the  period  of 
which  w'e  are  speaking.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  boy  of  his  character  should  always 
remain  satisfied  with  the  position  which  he 
then  occupied.  He  must  have  felt  inward 
promptings  to  something  worthy  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  which  he  was  secretly  conscious  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which 
determined  him  to  enter  that  particular  walk 
of  life,  and  department  in  science,  which  he 
afterwards  occupied  with  such  transcendant 
distinction.  The  very  interesting  incident 
which  first  bent  his  thoughts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  he  had  an  uncle, 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London,  the  senior  surgeon  of  Guy’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  This  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  his  brother.  Dr.  Cooper,  at  Y'ar- 
mouth ;  and  with  his  varied  and  animated 
conversation  young  Astley  became  more  and 
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more  deliiifhted  as  he  recounted  the  excitinjr 
incidents  of  London  social  and  professional 
life.  The  uncle  seems,  in  turn,  to  have  been 
pleased  with  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  his 
nephew ;  and  thus  it  was  it  was  that  Astley 
conceived  an  intense  desire  to  repair  to  the 
great  metropolitan  scene  of  action,  of  which 
he  was  hearing  so  much,  and  could  so  easily 
imagine  much  more.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  particular  enthusiasm  for 
surgery  and  anatomy  that  actuated  him  at 
that  early  period,  but  probably  nothing  more 
than  a  taste  for  pleasure  and  excitement,* 
which  he  felt  could  be  gratified  to  an  indefinite 
extent  in  London  life.  He  had  even  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  adoption  of  his  uncle’s 
profession,  without  having  indicated  any  de¬ 
sire  to  achieve  excellence  or  eminence  in  it. 
The  spark  of  ambition  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  his  ardent  temperament,  on  wituessiug 
the  terrible  operation  for  stone,  performed  by 
a  Dr.  Donnee,  of  Norwich.  This  fact  we 
have  on  his  own  authority.f  In  the  year 
183G,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Norwich,  and  on 
quitting  it,  wrote  the  following  letter,  en¬ 
closing  £30  for  the  hospital,  to  Dr.  Yelloly  : 

“  My  dear  Sir  ;  It  was  at  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  hospital  thsit  I  first  saw  Dr.  Donnee 
operate  in  a  masterly  manner;  and  it  was  this 
which  inspired  me  with  a  strong  impression  of 
the  utility  of  surgery,  and  led  me  to  embark  in  it 
as  my  profession.” 

How  mysterious  the  impulse  which  thus 
determines  men  to  the  adoption  of  particular 
pursuits  !  Some  to  music,  others  to  poetry, 
to  painting,  to  sculpture:  some  to  the  moral, 
others  to  the  physical  sciences :  some  to  the 
art  of  war,  others  to  divinity,  law’  or  physic  : 
some  to  criticism  and  belles-lettres,  others  to 
simple  money-making.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
man  achieves  real  distinction  in  a  pursuit 
which  is  forced  upon  him.  He  may  follow 
it  creditably,  but  eminence  is  generally  out 
of  the  question  :  it  is  only  where  a  man 
voluntarily  adopts  a  walk  in  life,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  inward  promptings,  that  a  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success  and  distinction  is  begotten. 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  that  genius  was  great 
natural  powers  accidentally  directed ;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  true  or 
sufficient  definition.  A  man  of  wonderful 
musical  or  mathematical  capabilities,  may 
have  his  attention  accidentally  directed  to  a 
sphere  of  action  wdiere  those  capabilities  will 
nev^er  have  the  opportunity  of  developing 
themselves.  It  would  seem,  in  truth,  as  if 


Providence  had  implanted  in  many  men  great 
aptitudes  and  inclinations  for  particular  pur¬ 
suits,  and  given  them  special  opportunities 
for  gratifying  such  inclinations.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  a  lad  w  itnessing  the  operation  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  nine  out  of  ten 
would  look  on  with  dismay  or  disgust,  and 
fly  terrified  from  a  scene  which  excites  pro¬ 
found  interest,  and  awakens  all  the  mental 
powers  of  a  youth  standing  beside  him.  And 
this  was  the  case  wdth  Astley  Cooper,  w’hose 
enthusiasm  for  the  profession  of  surgery  was 
kindled  on  witnessing  one  of  its  most  formid- 
able  and  appalling  exhibitions. 

Doubtless  the  tw’o  brothers — the  parson 
and  the  surgeon — themselves  sons  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  of  provincial  celebrity,  made  short  work 
of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained  young 
Astley ’s  inclination  for  the  profession  of 
wdiich  his  uncle  was  so  eminent  a  member, 
and  in  which  he  possessed  such  facilities  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  that  nephew.  It 
w’as  therefore  agreed  that  Astley,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  should  become  his  uncle’s 
articled  pupil.  As,  however,  it  >vas  incon¬ 
venient  for  Mr.  Cooper  to  receive  pupils  into 
his  ow'n  house,  he  effected  an  arrangement 
with  a  very  eminent  brother  surgeon,  Mr. 
Cline,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  neighboring 
hospital,  (St.  Thomas’,)  by  means  of  which 
young  Astley  becarne  an  inmate  with  the 
latter  gentleman.  This  matter  proved  to 
have  been,  in  one  respect,  managed  very 
prudently.  Mr.  Cooper  intimates*  that  young 
Astley  would  have  found  his  own  mercurial 
disposition,  and  flighty  habits,  incompatible 
with  those  of  his  rough  and  imperious  uncle, 
w’ho  W’as,  moreover,  a  very  severe  disciplina¬ 
rian.  Mr.  Cline,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
man  of  easy  and  engaging  manners,  of  ami¬ 
able  disposition,  and  perhaps  the  finest  ope¬ 
rating  surgeon  of  the  day.  To  these  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  there  were  very  dismal 
drawbacks,  for  he  was  both  a  Deist  and  a 
democrat  of  the  wildest  kind — associating, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  those  wdio  enter¬ 
tained  his  own  objectionable  and  dangerous 
opinions — with,  amongst  others,  such  noto¬ 
rious  demagogues  a  Horne  Tooke  and  Thel- 
wall.  It  is  probablef  that  Astley  s  worthy 
father  and  mother  were  ignorant  of  these 
unfavorable  characteristics  of  Mr  Cline,  or 
they  never  would  have  consented  to  their 
son  entering  into  such  contaminating  society. 
We  shall  here  present  our  readers  with  a 
striking  sketch,  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Ast- 
Icy  himself  in  after  life,  of  the  gentleman  to 


*  Vol.  i,  p.  86. 


f  VoL  ii,  p.  421. 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  88. 


f  Ibid  p.  100. 
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whom  his  uncle,  Mr.  Cooper — who  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  Mr.  Cline’s  disfiguring 
peculiarities — had  thought  proper  to  intrust 
his  nephew : — 

“  Mr.  Cline  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment, 
of  great  caution,  of  accurate  knowledge  ;  partic¬ 
ularly  taciturn  abroad,  yet  open,  friendly,  and 
very  conversationable  at  home. 

“  In  surgery,  cool,  safe,  judicious,  and  cautious ; 
in  anatomy,  sufficiently  informed  for  teaching  and 
practice.  He  wanted  industry  and  professional 
zeal,  liking  other  things  better  than  the  study  and 
practice  of  his  profession. 

“  In  politics  a  democrat,  living  in  friendship 
with  Horne  I'ooke. 

“  In  morals,  thoroughly  honest ;  in  religion,  a 
Deist. 

“  A  good  husband,  son,  and  father. 

“  As  a  friend,  sincere,  but  not  active ;  as  an 
enemy,  most  inveterate. 

“  He  was  mild  in  his  manners,  gentle  in  his 
conduct,  humane  in  his  disposition,  but  withal, 
brave  as  a  lion.  ] 

“  His  temper  w’as  scarcely  ever  ruffled. 

“  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  caught  an  ague, 
which  lessened  his  powers  of  mind  and  body.” — 
(P.  98-99 ) 

The  poisonous  atmosphere  which  he  breath¬ 
ed  at  Mr.  Cline’s,  produced  effects  upon 
young  Astley’s  character  which  we  shall 
witness  by-and-by.  They  proved,  happily, 
but  temporary,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
wholesome  principles  which  had  been  instill¬ 
ed  into  him  by  his  revered  parents.  Mr. 
Cooper  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  a 
mother’s  eye  had  been  almost  the  earliest  to 
detect  traces  of  the  deleterious  influences  to 
which  her  son  had  become  subject  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  perhaps  the  following  little  extract 
from  a  letter  of  this  good  lady  to  her  gay 
son,  may  bring  tender  recollections  of  similar 
warnings  received  by  himself,  into  the  mind 
of  many  a  reader : — 

“  ‘  Remember,  my  dear  child,’  says  Mrs.  Cooper 
to  him,  after  one  of  his  visits  to  Yarmouth,  ‘  wher¬ 
ever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  do,  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  your  parents  depends  on  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  their  children.  Remember  also,  I 
entreat,  and  may  your  conversation  be  influenced 
by  the  remembrance,  that  there  are  subjects  which 
ought  always  to  be  considered  as  sacred,  and  on 
no  account  to  be  treated  with  levity.’” — (P.  96.) 

Astley  took  his  departure  from  Yarmouth 
for  London  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1784,  being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  lie 
experienced  all  the  emotion  to  be  expected 
in  a  warm-hearted  boy  leaving  an  affection¬ 
ate  home,  for  his  first  encounter  with  the 
cold,  rough  world.  His  own  grief  gave  way, 


however,  before  the  novelty  and  excitement 
of  the  scenes  in  which  he  found  himself, 
much  sooner  than  the  intense  solicitude  and 
apprehension  on  his  account,  which  were  felt 
by  the  parents  whom  he  had  quitted  !  Mr. 
Cooper  shall  sketch  the  personal  appearance 
of  Astley  at  this  period ;  no  one  who  ever 
saw  Sir  Astley  Cooper  will  think  what  fol¬ 
low's  overstrained: — 

“  His  manners  and  appearance  at  this  period  w’ere 
winning  and  agreeable.  Although  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  his  figure,  which  had  advanced  to 
nearly  its  full  stature,  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  of  its  proportions,  tiian  its  heal¬ 
thy  manliness  of  character ;  his  hand.some  and 
expressive  countenance  was  illumined  by  the  gen¬ 
erous  disposition  and  active  mind,  equally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him  then  as  in  after  life;  his  conversa¬ 
tion  was  brisk  and  animated,  his  voice  and  manner 
of  address  were  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing 
and  gentlemanly  ;  W’hile  a  soft  and  graceful  ease, 
attendant  on  every  action,  rendered  his  society  no 
less  agreeable  than  his  appearance  prepossess¬ 
ing.”— (P.  90.) 

The  period  of  his  arrival  in  London  had 
been  of  course  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
opening  of  the  professional  season — viz.  in 
the  month  of  October,  w'hen  the  lectures  on 
medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
their  kindred  sciences,  commence  at  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Cline’s  house  was  in  Jeffrey’s  square,  at 
St.  Mary  Axe,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
metropolis;  and  in  that  house  Mr.  Astley 
Cooper  afterwards  began  himself  to  practise. 
His  propensities  for  fun  and  frivolity  burst 
out  afresh  the  moment  that  he  w'as  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  new  quarters ;  and  for  some 
time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  sucked 
into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  to  peiish  in  it. 

He  quickly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  host  of  young  companions  similarly  dis¬ 
posed  with  himself,  and  began  to  indulge  in 
those  extravagances  which  had  earned  him 
notoriety  in  the  country.  One  of  his  earlest 
adventures  was  the  habiting  himself  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  and  sw'aggering  in  it 
about  town.  One  day,  while  thus  masquer¬ 
ading,  he  lit  upon  his  uncle  in  Bond  Street ; 
and,  finding  it  too  late  to  escape,  he  resolved 
to  brazen  the  matter  out.  Mr.  Cooper  at 
once  addressed  him  very  sternly  on  his  fool¬ 
ish  conduct,  but  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
reception  which  he  met  with. 

“  Astley,  regarding  him  with  feigned  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  changing  his  voice,  replied,  that  he 
must  be  making  some  mistake,  lor  ne  aid  not  un¬ 
derstand  to  whom  or  what  he  was  alluding. 
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‘  Why,’  said  Mr.  Cooper,  ‘  you  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  not  my  nephew,  Astley  Cooper?’ 

‘  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 

any  .such  per.son.  My  name  is - of  the  — th,’ 

replied  the  young  scapegrace,  naming,  with  un¬ 
flinching  boldness,  the  regiment  of  which  he  wore 
the  uniform.  Mr.  William  Cooper  apologised, 
although  still  unable  to  feel  assured  he  was  not 
being  duped,  and,  bowing,  passed  on.” — (P.  401.) 

As  soon  as  the  lecture-rooms  were  opened, 
young  Cooper  made  a  show  of  attention, 
but  without  feeling  any  real  interest  in  them. 
His  uncle,  at  the  same  time,  (2d  Oct.,  1784,) 
proposed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Physical 
Society,  into  which,  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  admitted.  This  was  the  old¬ 
est  and  most  distinguished  society  of  the 
kind  in  London,  numbering  among  its  sup¬ 
porters  and  frequenters  nearly  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  profession,  who  commu¬ 
nicated  and  discussed  topics  on  professional 
subjects  at  its  meetings.  The  rules  w’ere 
very  strict :  and  we  find  our  newly  admitted 
friend  infringing  them  on  the  very  first  meet¬ 
ing  ensuing  that  on  which  he  had  been  in¬ 
troduced,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry 
in  the  journal  of  the  society — “October  23d, 
17S4.  Mr.  Ac.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Ast¬ 
ley  Cooper,  Ac.,  Ac.,  fined  sixpence  each, 
for  leaving  the  room  without  permission  of 
the  president."*" 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  ! 
young  and  inexperienced  a  person  should 
have  found  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society  very  irksome  ;  the  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  being  necessarily  beyond  his  compre¬ 
hension.  We  find,  therefore,  that  during 
the  first  session  he  was  continually  fined  for 
non-attendance.  The  first  paper  which  he 
communicated  was,  singularly  enough,  on 
cancer  in  the  breast — a  subject  to  which, 
throughout  his  life,  he  paid  great  attention, 
and  on  which  he  was  earnestly  engaged 
when  death  terminated  his  labors. f  Wheth¬ 
er  he  had  selected  this  subject  himself,  or 
any  one  else  had  suggested  it,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  the  coincidence  is  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting.  A  very  few  months  after  Astley ’s 
introduction  to  the  profession,  he  found  the 
yoke  of  his  stern  and  rigid  uncle  too  heavy 
for  him,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
request,  he  was  transferred  as  a  pupil  to  Mr. 
Cline,  at  the  ensuing  Christmas  (1784.) 
From  that  moment  his  character  and  con¬ 
duct  underwent  a  signal  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  This  was  partly  to  be  traced  to  the 
stimulus  which  he  derived  from  the  superior 
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fame  of  his  new  teacher,  and  the  engaging 
character  of  his  instructions  and  professional 
example.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Ast¬ 
ley  Cooper  had  become  quite  a  new  man. 
“After  six  months,”  says  he  himself,*  “I 
was  articled  to  Mr.  Cline  ;  and  now  I  began 
to  go  into  the  dissecting-room,  and  acquire 
knowledge,  though  still  in  a  desultory  way.” 
His  biographer  states  that  “  Astley  Cooper 
seems  at  once  to  have  thrown  away  his  idle¬ 
ness,  and  all  those  trifling  pursuits  which 
had  seduced  him  from  his  studies;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge,  as 
well  by  diligent  labor  in  the  dissecting-room, 
as  by  serious  attention  to  the  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  other  subjects  of  study  in  the 
hospitals.”!  He  had,  at  this  time,  barely 
entered  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  progress  that,  by  the  en¬ 
suing  spring  (1785)  he  had  become  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  industry  as  formerly  he  had 
been  notorious  for  idleness,  and  had  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  far  surpassing  that 
of  any  fellow-student  of  his  own  standing.]; 
His  biographer  institutes  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  between  Astley  Cooper  and  the  great 
John  Hunter,  at  the  period  of  their  respect¬ 
ively  commencing  their  professional  studies. 
Both  of  them  threatened,  by  their  idle  and 
dissipated  conduct,  to  ruin  their  prospects, 
and  blight  the  hopes  of  their  friends;  both, 
however,  quickly  reformed,  and  became  pre¬ 
eminent  for  their  devotion  to  the  acquisition 
of  professional  knowledge,  exhibiting  many 
points  of  similarity  in  their  noble  pursuit  of 
science.  Astley  Cooper,  however,  never  dis¬ 
graced  his  superior  birth  and  station,  by  the 
coarser  species  of  dissipation  in  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  illustrious  Hunter  had 
once  indulged — for  illustrious  indeed,  as  a 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  was  John  Hun¬ 
ter  ;  a  powerful  and  original  thinker,  and  an 
indefatigable  searcher  after  physical  truth. 
Mr.  Cline  had  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  to  appreciate  the  views  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosopher,  whose  doctrines  were 
long  in  making  their  way  ;§  and  Mr.  Cline’s 
sagacious  opinion  on  this  subject,  exercised 
a  marked  and  benefiefal  influence  on  the  mind 
of  his  gifted  pupil,  Astley  Cooper.  During 
Astley  Cooper’s  second  year  of  professional 
study,  (17  85-6,)  he  continued  to  make  ex¬ 
traordinary  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
anatomy,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself 
with  increasing  energy ;  and  his  efforts,  and 
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his  progress,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
who  came  within  his  sphere  of  action.  From 
a  very  early  period  he  saw,  either  by  his 
own  sagacity,  or  through  that  of  his  skillful 
and  expeiienced  tutor,  Mr.  Cline,  that  an 
exact  and  familiar  knowledge  of  anatomy  was 
the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
the  superstructure  of  surgical  skill. 

“  We  now  find  him,”  says  liis  biographer,  “  de¬ 
voting  himself  with  the  most  earnest  activity  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  anatomy — one 
of  the  most  valuable  departments  of  study  to 
which  the  younger  student  can  devote  himself, 
and  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which, 
professional  practice,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  or  physician,  can  be  little  better  than 
mere  empiricism.  The  intense  application  which 
Astley  Cooper  devoted  to  this  pursuit,  in  the  early 
years  of  his  pupilage,  was  not  only  useful,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  furnished  him  with  a  correct  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  the 
form  and  situation  of  its  various  parts,  and  the 
varieties  in  position  to  w'hich  they  are  occasion¬ 
ally  liable ;  but  it  paved  the  way  for  those  numer¬ 
ous  discoveries  made  by  him  in  ‘  pathological 
anatomy,’  which  have  always  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  sources  of  so  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  practice  of  our  profession.” — pp.  117, 
1 18. 

He  was  chiefly  stimulated  to  exertion  in 
this  department  by  the  ambition  to  become 
a  “  demonstrator”  of  anatomy  in  the  dis¬ 
secting-room — an  office  greatly  coveted,  being 
“  the  first  public  professional  capacity  in 
which  anatomical  teachers  of  this  country 
are  engaged.”*  Mr.  Cooper  thus  clearly 
indicates  the  duties  of  this  important  function¬ 
ary  : 

“  There  is  scarcely  any  science,  in  the  early 
study  of  which  constant  advice  is  so  much  re¬ 
quired  as  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  textures 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  young  anatomist 
to  unravel,  are  so  delicate  and  complicated  ;  the 
filaments  composing  them  so  fine,  and  yet  so  im- 
])orlant ;  that  in  following  them  from  their  sources 
to  their  places  of  destination,  and  tracing  their 
vario\is  connections,  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of 
overlooking  or  destroying  some,  and  becoming  be¬ 
wildered  in  the  investigation  and  pursuit  of  others, 
fo  direct  and  render  assistance  to  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  student  under  these  difficulties,  it  is  the 
custom  for  one  or  more  accomplished  anatomists, 
dfmonstralors  as  they  are  styled,  to  be  constantly 
at  hand.” — pp.  119, 120. 

At  the  time  of  wiiich  w'e  are  speaking,  a 
Mr.  Haighton,  afterwards  better  known  in 
the  profession  as  Dr.  Haighton,  was  the 
demonstrator  in  the  school  presided  over  by 

*  Vol.  L  p.  119. 
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Mr.  Cline ;  but  he  was  extremely  unpopular 
among  the  students,  on  account  of  his  coarse, 
repulsive  manner,  and  violent  temper.  Young 
Cooper’s  great  affability  and  good-nature, 
added  to  his  known  connection  with  Mr. 
Cline,  his  constant  attendance  in  the  dissect¬ 
ing-room,  and  his  evident  superiority  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  caused  him  to  be 
gradually  more  and  more  consulted  by  the 
students,  instead  of  Mr.  Haighton,  wdio  was 
greatly  his  superior  in  years.  Astley  Cooper 
perfectly  appreciated  his  position.  “  I  w  as 
a  great  favorite,”  says  he,*  “  with  the  stu¬ 
dents,  because  I  w^as  affable,  and  show'ed 
that  I  was  desirous  of  communicating  what 
information  I  could,  while  Mr.  Haighton  was 
the  reverse  of  this.”  Astley  Cooper  knew 
that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Haighton’s  surren¬ 
dering  his  post,  he  himself  was  already  in  a 
position  to  aspire  to  be  his  successor,  from 
his  personal  .qualifications,  his  popularity, 
his  growing  reputation,  and  the  influence 
he  derived  through  his  uncle  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  Mr.  Cline.  Yet  w^as  the  ambitious  young 
1  anatomist  barely  in  his  eighteenth  year ! 

Feeling  the  ground  pretty  firm  beneath 
him — that  he  had  already  “  become  an  effi¬ 
cient  anatomist,”  he  began  to  attend  Mr. 
Cline  in  his  visits  to  the  patients  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  ;  exhibiting  a  watchful  scrutiny  on  every 
such  occasion,  making  notes  of  the  cases,  and 
seizing  every  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Cline’s 
and  his  own  conclusions,  by  means  of  post- 
innrtern  examinations.  At  the  Physical  So¬ 
ciety,  also,  he  had  turned  over  quite  a  new 
leaf,  being  absent  at  only  one  meeting  during 
the  session,  and  taking  so  active  a  part  in 
the  business  of  the  society,  that  he  was  cho¬ 
sen  one  of  the  manafrince  committee.  At  the 
close  of  his  second  session,  viz :  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1780,  he  w'ent  home,  as  usual,  to 
Yarmouth,  and  was  received  by  his  exulting 
parents  and  friends  with  all  the  admiration 
which  the  rising  young  surgeon  could  have 
desired.  His  mother  thus  expresses  herself 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  him  at  this  time,  in 
terms  which  the  affectionate  son  must  have 
cherished  as  precious  indeed  : 

“  I  cannot  express  the  delight  you  gave  your 
father  and  me,  my  dearest  Astley,  by  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  your  attentions,  and  the  variety  of  your 
attainments.  Yon  seem  to  have  improved  every 
moment  of  your  time,  and  to  have  soared  not  only 
beyond  our  expectations,  but  to  the  utmost  height 
of  our  wishes.  How’  much  did  it  gratify  me  to 
observe  the  very  great  resemblance  in  per^on  and 
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mind  you  bear  to  your  angelic  sister !  the  same 
sweet  smile  of  complacency  and  alfection,  the 
same  ever-wakeful  attention  to  alleviate  pain  and 
to  communicate  plea.sure  !  Heaven  grant  that 
you  may  as  much  resemble  her  in  every  Christian 
grace  as  you  do  in  every  moral  virtue !” — p.  134. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  professional  knowledge,  and  to 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  able 
fellow-student,  Mr.  Holland,  who  in  the  en¬ 
suing  year  became  his  companion  at  Mr. 
Cline’s,  at  whose  residence  they  prosecuted 
their  anatomical  studies  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  system.  During  this  session,  Astley 
Cooper  found  time,  amidst  all  his  harassing 
engagements,  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures, 
delivered  by  John  Hunter,  near  Leicester 
square.  It  required  no  slight  amount  of 
previous  training  and  scientific  acquisition, 
to  follow  the  illustrious  lecturer  through  his 
deep,  novel,  and  comprehensive  disquisitions, 
enhanced  as  the  difficulty  was  by  his  imper¬ 
fect  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  e.xpression 
and  delivery.  Nothing,  however,  could  with¬ 
stand  the  determination  of  Astley  Cooper, 
who  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to 
mastering  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  Hunt¬ 
er,  and  confirming  their  truth  by  his  own 
dissections.  The  results  were  such  as  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  high-spirited  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  but  of 
these  matters  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
Iiereafter.  During  this  session,  he  caught 
the  gaol-fever  from  a  capital  convict  whom 
lie  visited  in  Newgate,  and,  but  for  the  affec¬ 
tionate  attentions  of  Mr.  Cline  and  liis  family, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  sunk  under 
the  attack.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  safely 
removed,  he  was  carried  to  his  native  county, 
and  in  a  month  or  two’s  time  was  restored 
to  health. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  he  seems 
to  have  commenced  his  experiments  on  living 
animals,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  ana¬ 
tomical  and  physiological  knowledge.  The 
following  incident  we  shall  give  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  companion  above 
alluded  to,  of  Astley  Cooper  ; 

“  I  recollect  one  day  being  out  with  him,  wdien 
a  dog  followed  us,  and  accompanied  us  home,  lit¬ 
tle  foreseeing  the  fate  that  awaited  liim.  He  was 
confined  for  a  few  days,  till  we  bad  ascertained 
that  no  owner  would  come  to  claim  him,  and  then 
brought  up  to  be  the  subject  of  various  operations. 
The  fir.'t  of  these  was  tlie  tying  one  of  the  femo¬ 
ral  arteries.  When  poor  Chance,  for  so  we  ap¬ 
propriately  named  the  dog,  was  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  from  this,  one  of  the  humeral  arteries  was 
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subjected  to  a  similar  process.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks,  the  ill-fated  animal  was  killed,  the 
vessels  Injected,  and  preparations  were  made  from 
each  of  the  limbs.” — p^.  142. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  paragraph 
without  feelings  of  pain,  akin  to  disgust,  and 
even  horror.  The  poor  animal,  which  had 
trusted  to  the  mercy,  as  it  were  to  the  honor 
and  humanity,  of  man — was  dealt  with  as 
though  it  had  been  a  mere  mass  of  inani¬ 
mate  matter  !  One’s  feelings  revolt  from  the 
whole  procedure  :  but  the  qi^estion  after  all 
is,  whether  reason  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  afl'ord  any  justification  for  such  an  act. 
If  not,  then  it  will  be  difficult,  as  the  reader 
will  hereafter  see,  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  from  the  charge  of  sys¬ 
tematic  barbarity.  On  this  subject,  however, 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  for  the  present, 
with  giving  two  passages  from  the  work  un¬ 
der  consideration — one  expressing  very  forci¬ 
bly  and  closely  the  opinions  of  ^Ir.  llransby 
Cooper,  the  other  those  of  an  eminent  pliysi- 
cian  and  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Blundell : 

“  By  this  means  only,”  says  Mr.  Cooper,  speak¬ 
ing  of  experiment.**  on  living  animals,  “  are  ibeo- 
rie.s  proved  erroneous  or  correct,  new’  facts  brought 
to  light,  important  discoveries  made  in  phy.>'iology, 
and  sounder  doctrines  and  more  scientilic  modes 
of  treatment  arrived  at.  Nor  is  this  all  :  for  the 
surgeon’s  band  becomes  tutored  to  act  with  steadi¬ 
ness,  while  he  is  tinder  the  inthience  of  the  natu- 
nd  abhorrence  of  giving  pain  to  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  he  himself  is  thus  schooled  for 
the  severer  ordeal  of  operating  on  the  human 
frame.  1  may  mention  another  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  apparent 
cruelty — that  no  practising  on  the  dead  body  can 
accustom  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  to  the  physical 
phenomena  presented  to  his  notice  in  operations 
on  the  living.  The  detail  of  the  various  differ¬ 
ences  which  exist  under  the  two  circumstances 
need  hardly  be  explained,  as  there  are  few  minds 
to  which  they  w’ill  not  readily  present  themselves.” 
— p.  144. 

“  They  who  object,”  says  Dr.  Blundell,  “  to  the 
putting  of  animals  to  death  for  a  scientific  pur- 
j)Ose,  do  not  reflect  that  the  death  of  an  animal  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  man.  To  an 
animal,  death  is  an  eternal  sleep ;  to  man,  it  is 
the  commencement  of  a  new  and  untried  .state  of 
existence.  .  .  .  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  objects 
of  physiological  science  are  not  worth  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  few  animals  !  xMen  are  constantly  form¬ 
ing  the  most  erroneous  estimates  of  the  ciaiipara- 
tive  importance  of  objects  in  this  world.  Of  what 
importance  is  it  now  to  mankind  whether  Antony 
or  Augustus  filled  the  linjierial  chair  ?  And  w  hat 
w'ill  it  matter,  a  few  centuries  hence,  whether 
England  or  France  swept  the  ocean  with  her 
fleets?  But  mankind  will  always  be  equally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  great  truths  deducible  from  science. 
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and  in  the  inferences  derived  from  physiological 
experiments.  I  will  ask,  then,  wdiether  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  pain  on  the  lower  animals  in  experiments 
is  not  justified  by  the  object  for  which  those  ex¬ 
periments  are  instituted,  namely,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  physiological  knowledge  ?  Is  not  the 
infliction  of  pain,  or  even  of  death,  on  man,  often 
justified  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  inflicted  ? 
Does  not  the  general  lead  his  troops  to  slaughter, 
to  preserve  the  liberties  of  his  country  ?  It  is  not 
the  infliction  of  pain  or  death  for  justifiable  objects, 
but  it  is  the  taking  a  savage  pleasure  in  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  pain  or  death,  which  is  reprehensible.  . 

.  .  .  Here,  then,  we  take  our  stand ;  we  defend 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  in  so  far  as  it  is  calcula¬ 
ted  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  science  ; 
and,  in  those  parts  of  physiological  science  imme¬ 
diately  applicable  to  medical  practice,  we  main¬ 
tain  that  such  a  sacrifice  is  not  only  justifiable, 
but  a  sacred  duty.” — pp.  145, 146. 

We  have  ourselves  thought  much  upon  this 
painful  and  difficult  subject,  and  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  feel  unable  to  answer  the 
reasonings  of  these  gentlemen.  The  animals 
have  been  placed  within  our  power,  by  our 
common  Maker,  to  take  their  labor,  and  their 
very  lives,  for  our  benefit — abstaining  from 
the  infliction  of  needless  pain  on  those  whom 
God  has  made  susceptible  of  pain.  A  right¬ 
eous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  (Pro¬ 
verbs,  xii,  10,)  that  is  to  say,  does  not  wan¬ 
tonly  inflict  pain  upon  it,  or  destroy  it ;  but  . 
if  a  surgeon  honestly  believed  that  he  could 
successfully  perform  an  operation  on  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  so  as  to  save  liie,  if  he  first  tried 
the  operation  upon  a  living  animal,  but  could 
not  without  it,  we  apprehend,  all  sentimen¬ 
tality  and  prejudice  apart,  that  he  would  be 
justified  in  making  that  experiment.  Are 
not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  f  But 
even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num¬ 
bered,  Fear  not,  therefore  :  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows. — (Luke  xii.  6,  7.) 
The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  whose 
awful  words  these  are  ;  nor  shall  we  dilate 
upon  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
with  reference  to  the  point  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

Availing  himself  of  a  clause  in  his  articles 
of  pupilage,  entitling  him  to  spend  one  ses¬ 
sion  in  Edinburgh,  he  resolved  to  do  so  in 
the  winter  of  1787 — taking  his  departure 
for  the  north  in  the  month  of  October.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  a  young  English  medical  student 
gone  to  the  Scottish  metropolis  under  better 
auspices  than  those  under  which  Astley 
Cooper  found  himself  established  there,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  medical  year.  He 
had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men,  not  only  in  his  own  profession. 


but  in  the  sister  sciences.  He  was  little 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  even 
then  an  admirable  anatomist,  and  bent  upon 
extracting,  during  his  brief  sojourn,  every 
possible  addition  to  his  professional  know¬ 
ledge.  He  instantly  set  about  his  work  in 
i  earnest,  hiring  a  room  for  six  shillings  a  week 
at  No.  5  Bristo  street,  close  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  studies,  and  dining  for  a  shilling 
a  day  at  a  neighboring  eating-house.  This 
he  did,  not  from  compulsory  economy,  for 
he  was  amply  supplied  with  money,  and  free 
in  spending  it,  but  from  a  determination  to 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  of 
any  kind,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  without 
the  chance  of  disturbance.  His  untiring  zeal 
and  assiduity,  with  his  frequent  manifestation 
of  superior  capacity  and  acquirements,  very 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his  professors, 
and  secured  him  their  marked  approbation. 
During  the  seven  months  which  he  spent 
there,  he  acquired  a  great  addition  to  his 
knowledge  and  reputation.  His  acute  and 
observant  mind  found  peculiar  pleasure  in 
comparing  English  and  Scottish  methods  of 
scientific  procedure,  and  deriving  thence  new 
views  and  suggestions  for  future  use.  The 
I  chief  professors  whom  he  attended  were.  Dr. 

I  Gregory,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Dr. 
Rutherford  ;  and  he  always  spoke  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  their  teaching  and  practice 
had  conferred  upon  him,  with  the  highest 
respect.  Of  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Cooper  tells 
us  several  interesting  anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  a  rough,  but  generous  and  noble  character.* 
On  the  1st  December,  1787,  Astley  Cooper 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society,  the  meetings  of  which  he  attended 
regularly  ;  and  so  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  discussion,  by  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  that  on  his  departure  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  if  he  would  return.  He 
always  based  his  success  on  these  occasions, 
upon  the  novel  and  accurate  doctrines  and 
views  which  he  had  obtained  from  John 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Cline.  His  engaging  man¬ 
ners  made  him  a  universal  favorite  at  the 
college,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dents  electing  him  the  president  of  a  society 
established  to  protect  their  rights  against 
certain  supposed  usurpations  of  the  profes¬ 
sors.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
Speculative  Society,  where  he  read  a  paper 
in  support  of  Dr.  Berkeley’s  theory  of  the 
non-existence  of  matter.  From  the  character 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  mind  and  studies,  wo 
are  not  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  being 

♦  VoL  L  pp.  161,  164. 
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able  to  deal  satisfactoriiy  with  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  or,  indeed,  with  anything  metaphysical. 
Though  a  letter  from  Professor  Alison*  re¬ 
presents  Astley  Cooper  as  having  “  taken  an 
interest  in  the  metaphysical  questions  which 
then  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
Edinburgh  students,”  we  suspect  that  for 
“  meUiphysical  ”  should  be  substituted  “  po¬ 
litical.”  He  himself  speaks  thus  frankly  on 
the  subject — “  Dugald  Stewart  was  beyond 
my  power  of  appreciation.  Metaphysics 
were  foreign  to  my  mind,  which  was  never 
captivated  by  speciilationy\  Throughout  his 
career  he  proved  himself  to  have  here  taken 
a  proper  view  of  his  capacity  and  tendency. 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  practical  man,  taught 
in  that  spirit,  and  enjoined  the  cultivation  of 
it.  “  That  is  the  way,  sir,”  he  would  say, 

**  to  learn  your  profession — look  for  your¬ 
self;  never  mind  what  other  people  may 
say — no  opinion  or  theories  can  interfere 
with  information  acquired  from  dissection.’’]; 
Again,  in  his  groat  work  on  Dislocations  and 
Fractures,  he  speaks  in  the  same  strain  : 

“  Young  medical  men  find  it  so  much  easier  a  j 
task  to  speculate  than  to  observe,  that  they  are 
too  apt  to  be  pleased  with  some  sweeping  theory 
which  saves  them  the  trouble  of  observing  the 
processes  of  nature ;  and  they  have  afterwards, 
when  they  embark  in  their  professional  practice, 
not  only  everything  still  to  learn,  but  also  to  aban¬ 
don  those  false  impressions  which  hypothesis  is 
sure  to  create.  Nothing  is  known  in  our  profes¬ 
sion  by  guess ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  medical  science  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  a  single  correct  idea  has  ever  emanated 
from  conjecture  alone.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that 
those  who  are  studying  their  profession  should  be 
aware  that  there  is  no  short  road  to  knowledge  ; 
that  observations  on  the  diseased  living,  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  dead,  and  experiments  upon  living 
animals,  are  the  only  sources  of  true  knowledge  ; 
and  that  deductions  from  these  are  the  solid  basis 
of  legitimate  theory.” — p.  53. 

In  one  respect,  he  excelled  all  his  Scot¬ 
tish  companions — in  the  quickness  and  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  he  judged  of  the  nature  of 
cases  brought  into  the  Infirmary — a  power 
which  he  gratefully  referred  to  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  gifted  tutor  Mr.  Cline.g 
The  young  English  student  became,  indeed, 
so  conspicuous  for  his  professional  acquire¬ 
ments  and  capabilities,  that  he  was  constant¬ 
ly  consulted,  in  difficult  cases,  by  his  fellow- 
students,  and  even  by  the  house-surgeons. 
This  circumstance  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
sharpen  his  observation  of  all  the  cases  com- 

*  Vol.i.  p.  213.  f  Ibid.  p.  172. 
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ing  under  his  notice,  and  to  develope  his  pow¬ 
er  of  ready  discrimination.  This,  however, 
was  by  no  means  his  only’^  obligation  to  the 
Scottish  medical  school  ;  he  was  indebted  to 
the  peculiar  method  of  its  scholastic  arrange¬ 
ments,  for  the  correction  of  a  great  fault,  of 
which  he  had  become  conscious — viz  :  the 
want  of  any  systematic  disposition  of  his  mul¬ 
tifarious  acquirements.  “This  order,”  says 
Mr.  Cooper,  “  was  of  the  gieat€*st  importance 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  gave  him  not  only 
a  facility  for  acquiring  fresh  knowledge,  but 
also  stamped  a  value  on  the  infoi  mation  he 
already  possessed,  but  which  from  its  pre¬ 
vious  want  of  arrangement,  was  scarcely  ever 
in  a  state  to  be  applied  to  its  full  and  appro¬ 
priate  use.”  The  correction  of  this  fault, 
which  gave  him  afterwards  his  well-known 
facility  of  using  for  each  particular  case 
that  came  before  him,  all  his  knowledge 
and  experience  that  in  any  way  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Sir  Astley  always 
attributed  to  the  school  at  Edinburgh.  If 
I  this  advantage  had  been  gained,  the  seven 
months  spent  in  that  city  were,  indeed,  well 
bestowed. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Astley  Cooper 
determined,  before  quitting  the  country,  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  Highlands.  He  pur¬ 
chased,  therefore,  two  horses,  and  hired  a 
servant,  and  set  ofi*  on  his  exhilarating  and 
invigorating  expedition  without  any  compan¬ 
ion.  “  I  have  heard  him,”  says  his  biogra¬ 
pher,*  “  describe  the  unalloyed  delight  with 
which  he  left  the  confinement  of  the  capital 
to  enter  into  the  wild  beauties  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  scenery.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  before  him,  and  that  there  were 
no  limits  to  the  extent  of  his  ranjxe.”  He  has 
left  no  record  of  the  impressions  which  his 
tour  had  produced  on  his  mind.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  while  in  the  north  of  England,  he  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  in  a  sad  scrape ;  he  had 
spent  all  his  money,  and  was  forced  to  dis¬ 
miss  his  servant,  sell  one  of  his  horses,  and 
even  to  pawn  his  watch,  to  enable  him¬ 
self  to  return  home  !f  This  dire  dilemma  had 
been  occasioned,  it  seems,  by  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment,  inconsiderately  expensive,  which  he 
had  given  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance  on 
quitting  Edinburgh.  He  himself  said  that 
this  entertainment  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  prevented  him  from  ever  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  similar  difficulty.];  To  this  little 
incident  may  doubtless  be  referred  a  consid¬ 
erable  change  in  his  disposition  with  regard 
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to  pecuniary  matters.  When  young,  he  was 
liberal,  even  to  extravagance,  and  utterly 
careless  about  preserving  any  ratio  between 
his  expenditure  and  his  means.  Many  traits 
of  his  generosity  are  given  in  these  volumes. 

Astley  Cooper  always  spoke  of  his  sojourn 
in  Scotland  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  solid  acquisition 
of  professional  knowledge  which  he  had  made 
there,  and  the  generous  cordiality  and  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
both  professors  and  students;  but  also  of  the 
social  pleasures  which  he  had  enjoyed,  in 
such  few  intervals  of  relaxation  as  his  raven¬ 
ous  love  of  study  permited.  He  was,  we  re¬ 
peat,  formed  for  society.  We  have  ourselves 
frequently  seen  him,  and  regard  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  fas¬ 
cinating  men  of  our  time.  Not  a  trace  was 
there  in  his  symmetrical  features,  and  their 
gay,  frank  expression,  of  the  exhausting,  re¬ 
pulsive  labor  of  the  dissecting-room  and 
hospital.  You  would,  in  looking  at  him, 
have  thought  him  a  mere  man  of  pleasure 


and  fashion  ;  so  courtly  and  cheerful  were  hi® 
unaffected  carriage,  countenance,  and  man" 
ners.  The  instant  that  you  were  with  him* 
you  felt  at  your  ease.  How  such  a  man  must 
have  enjoyed  the  social  circles  of  Edinburgh ! 
How  many  of  its  fair  maidens’  hearts  must 
have  fluttered  when  in  proximity  to  their  en¬ 
chanting:  English  visitor !  Thus  their  views 

O  O 

must  have  been  darkened  by  regret  at  his 
departure.  And  let  us  place  on  record  the 
impressions  which  the  fair  Athenians  produ¬ 
ced  upon  Astley  Cooper.  “  He  always  spoke 
of  the  Edinburgh  ladies  with  the  highest  en¬ 
comiums  ;  and  used  to  maintain  that  they 
possessed  an  affability  and  simplicity  of  man- 
1  ners  which  he  had  not  often  found  elsewhere, 

1  in  conjunction  with  the  superior  intellectual 
attainments  which  at  the  same  time  general¬ 
ly  distinguished  them.”*  But,  in  justice  to 
their  southern  sisters,  we  must  hint,  though  in 
anticipation,  that  he  twice  selected  a  wife 
from  among  them. 


*  Vol.  L  pp.  172,  173. 
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A  FKw  have  home  me  honor  in  my  day, 

Whether  for  thinking  as  themselves  have  thought. 
Or  for  what  else  I  know  not,  nor  inquire. 

Among  them  some  there  are  whose  names  will  live, 
Not  in  the  memories,  but  the  hearts  of  men. 
Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  raised, 
And,  where  they  saw  God’s  images  cast  down, 
Lifted  them  up  again,  and  blew  the  dust 
From  the  worn  features  and  disfigured  limb. 

Such  thou  art,  pure  and  mighty !  such  art  thou. 
Paraclete  of  the  Bartons  !  Verse  is  mute 
Or  husky  in  this  wintry  eve  of  time. 

And  they  who  fain  would  sing  can  only  cough  ; 

W  e  praise  them  even  for  that.  Men  now  imve  left 
The  narrow  field  of  well-trimmed  poetry 
For  fresher  air  and  fuller  exercise; 

And  they  do  wisely ;  I  might  do  the  same 


If  strength  could  gird  and  youth  could  garland  me. 
Imagination  flaps  her  purple  wing 
Above  the  ancient  laurels,  and  beyond. 

There  are  brave  voices  that  have  never  sung 
Olympic  feats  or  Isthmian ;  there  are  liands 
Strong  as  were  his  who  reined  the  fiery  steeds 
Of  proud  Achilles  on  the  Phrygian  plain ; 

There  are  clear  eyes,  eyes  clear  as  those  that  pierced 
Through  paradise,  and  hell,  and  all  between. 

The  human  heart  holds  more  w  ithin  its  cell 
Than  universal  Nature  holds  without. 

Tins  thou  hast  taught  me,  standing  up  erect 
Where  Avon’s  genius,  and  where  Amo’s  meet. 

I  hear  another  voice,  not  thine  nor  theirs, 

But  clear,  and  issuing  from  the  fount  of  Truth. 
None  can  confer  God's  blessing  hut  the  poor ; 

None  but  the  heavy-laden  reach  His  throne. 
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Those  who  visited  the  Prussian  capital 
last  autumn,  found -that  a  striking  change 
had  taken  place  in  its  external  character  and 
iispect.  Instead  of  the  showy  equipages 
that  used  to  crowd  the  streets,  only  a  soli¬ 
tary  carriage  would  now  and  then  hurry  by, 
as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen ;  the  plumes  and 
the  epaulettes,  and  the  glittering  jackets  that 
were  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  the  promenade, 
“  Uiiter  den  Linden'"  were  stowed  away  in 
odd  corners,  like  things  to  be  ashamed  of ; 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Guard 
— the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  confection¬ 
er’s  shop,  who  used  to  look  down  with  such 
pitying  wonder  on  all  who  were  not  of  the 
guard,  or,  perhaps,  not  even  of  noble  birth — 
if  they  made  their  appearance  at  all  were 
unrecognizable,  for  they  had  cast  their  gay 
skins,  and  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere 
mortals.  Before  the  public  buildings,  the 
place  of  martial-looking  grenadiers  had  been 
supplied  by  scrubby  little  burghers  in  am¬ 
biguous  costume,  whose  warlike  weapons 
jolted  about  uneasily  on  their  shoulders,  as 
not  accustomed  to  the  place ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  a  complete  market  for  cheap  newspapers 
had  been  set  up  under  the  wfhdows  of  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  politics 
— the  dainty  dish  so  long  in  Prussia  thought 
‘only  fit  to  set  before  a  king,  or  be  tasted  in 
circles  of  the  initiated — was  become  the 
common  food  of  the  million,  its  most  sacred 
mysteries  were  being  bawled  about  the 
streets  by  mere  ragamuffins. 

But  all  this  was  some  months  ago.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  more  recent  turns  of 
the  wheel  of  fate  may  have  restored  the  uni¬ 
forms  to  their  pride  of  place,  and  that  Ber¬ 
lin  is  itself  again. 

In  ordinary  times  a  description  of  popular 
life  in  a  great  city,  faithful  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  would  not  require  much  alteration 
within  less  than  two  years  after ;  and  as  the 
general  current  of  social  existence  is  often 
less  affected  by  political  events  than,  at  a 


distance,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  though  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  stran¬ 
ger,  lie  mostly  on  the  surface.  We  have 
heard  of  an  old  lady  who  had  lived  in  Paris 
through  the  whole  period  from  the  first 
French  Revolution  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
and  who  yet  never  heard  of  Buonaparte. 
Men  are  born  and  die,  marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage,  and  go  through  the  majority  of 
daily  occupations,  better  or  worse,  even  in 
times  of  revolution.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  where  the  strongest  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  have  been  concerned  in  political 
changes,  society  has  been  at  once  stirred  to 
its  depths ;  but  'frequently  the  breeze  has 
seemed  but  to  have  rutiled  the  surface, 
leaving  the  great  current  of  life  sweeping  on 
in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The 
changes  produced  in  it  have  not  been  felt  till 
long  afterwards.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  may  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  there  is  some  appearance  of  the  move¬ 
ment  having  been  rather  political  than  so¬ 
cial,  exhibiting  itself  more  in  noisy  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  street,  than  making  itself  felt 
in  the  shop  and  the  fireside ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Berliners,  as  set  down  in  the  humorous  and 
life-like  sketches  before  us,  may  be  found  on 
the  whole  as  accurate  as  on  their  first  publi¬ 
cation.  We  have  been  induced  to  notice 
them,  because  we  know  of  no  other  hook 
that  conveys  so  lively  an  idea  of  the  capital 
of  Prussia,  “its  daily  walk  and  conversa¬ 
tion  and  also  because  it  appears  likely 
that  English  readers,  who  have  acquired 
their  German  chiefly  from  books,  might  be 
at  first  repelled  by  the  odd  Beilin  cockney 
dialect,  in  which  most  of  these  sketches  are 
written.  Such  as  have  visited  the  country, 
especially  if  they  have  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  classes  described,  will  find  little 
difficulty,  and  they  will  seldom  or  never  be 
disgusted  by  the  coarse  caricature  style  so 
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often  employed  for  portraits  of  “  the  peo-  don  particular,”  would  be  as  injurious  as  to 
pie.”  With  the  keenest  eye  for  the  absurdi-  make  Sam  Weller  speak  broad  Scotch,  or 
ties  of  his  fellow- townsmen,  Mr.  Brennglas  Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp  respect  the  relative  pro¬ 
unites  a  warm  appreciation  of  their  excellen-  noun.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  any  ex- 
cies  ;  and  he  even  carries  his  love  of  his  na-  tracts,  we  shall  throw  together  a  few  par- 
tive  city  so  far  as  to  make  some  feeble  at-  ticulars  that  may  serve  to  atford  to  such  of  our 
tempts  to  deny  th^  natural  ugliness  of  its  readers  as  have  not  visited  it,  a  glimpse  of  a 
site.  “  It  is  not  so  very  bad,”  he  says,  («o  city  to  which  at  present  a  more  than  ordinary 
schlimm  ist  es  nicht) — “  and,  besides,  there  interest  attaches.  Berlin  is  to  Prussia,  in  a 
are  so  many  railroads  now,  and  it  is  so  easy  great  measure,  what  Paris  is  to  France ;  and 
to  get  out  of  it” — a  kind  of  apology  that  in  Prussia,  according  to  the  opinion — well  or 
reminds  one  of  the  American  housewife’s  ill-founded — of  many  Germans  as  well  as  of 
excuse  when  asked  to  lend  her  washing-tub,  many  well-informed  foreigners,  may  be  stu- 
“  I  haven’t  got  one,  and  besides,  the  hoops  died  the  future  history  of  Germany, 
are  off.”  A  stranger,  visiting  Berlin,  may  obtain  a 

lie  defends  the  society  of  Berlin  from  the  view  of  the  finest  part  of  it,  the  Friedrich- 
charges  of  frivolity  and  affectation  so  often  stadt,  by  looking  through  the  iron-work  of 
brought  against  it.  The  (esthetic  tea-parties,  the  Brandenberg  and  Potsdam  gates ;  where 
which  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  also  he  may  obtain,  looking  in  the  contrary 
accounts  of  travellers,  and  which  have  made  direction,  a  view  over  the  pleasant  shades  of 
so  much  mirth  at  their  expense,  he  declares  the  Thiergarten,  in  former  days  a  thick  dark 
to  be  confined  to  a  few  small  circles.  One  forest,  where  Joachim  II.  hunted  wild  ani- 
of  the  points  in  which  the  Prussian  differs  mals.  But  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of 
from  most  of  the  capitals  of  Germany  is,  the  masses  of  fallen  leaves  shed  upon  it  by  a 
that  the  influence  of  the  nobility  of  birth  is  hundred  autumns,  and  is  clothed  with  bright 
there  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  aristocracy  grass ;  the  marshy  spots  have  been  drained, 
of  intellect,  of  art,  science,  and  industry.  In  and  smooth  paths  lead  beneath  the  venera- 
public  or  private  circles,  the  claims  of  talent  ble  oaks  and  lofty  luxuriant  beech  and  lime 
are  universally  admitted ;  and  even  among  trees,  on  the  right  hand  to  the  river  Spree, 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  superior  know-  on  the  left  between  beautiful  villas  and  gar- 
ledge  is  sure  to  meet  with  respect.  The  dens  to  Charlottenburg.  The  broad  road 
love  of  literature  is  carried  to  an  extent  running  through  the  centre,  between  cafes, 
scarcely  seen  elsewhere.  Reading  is  to  a  flower-gardens,  and  countrj^-houses  of  the 
Berliner  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  wealthy  classes,  is  a  grand  promenade. 
He  must  read  before  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  where  all  on  whom  nature,  birth,  merit,  or 
often  eats  and  drinks  for  the  sake  of  reading,  back-stairs  influence  has  conferred  distinc- 
The  great  confectioners’  shops — which  form  tion,  come  to  inhale  fresh  air,  and  display 
so  striking  a  feature  of  the  city,  some  of  rich  dresses,  orders,  fine  eyes,  little  feet, 
which  take  from  sixty  to  seventy  journals  proud  coats  of  arms,  brilliant  equipages, 
and  periodicals  of  various  kinds,  and  where,  richly-laced  liveries,  false  ringlets,  false  roses, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  prohibited  books  and  or  stupid  faces  which  are  real, 
papers  are  always  to  be  obtained — de-  By  the  river-side  the  less  elegant  prome- 
pend  for  their  custom  more  on  the  love  of  naders  drive  away  care  with  merry  music  and 
these  indulgences,  than  on  the  weakness  in  tobacco,  and  birds  sing  on  all  sides,  and  the 
favor  of  “  sweetstuff,”  that  has  been  gene-  blue  skv  smiles  alike  over  all. 
rally  attributed  to  the  good  citizens.  “  Only  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lies  the 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  Guard,”  says  our  au-  village  of  Moabit,  and  gay-looking  boats  lie 
thor,  “  eat  cakes  for  the  sake  of  eating.”  in  readiness  to  convey  us  thither,  but  we 
The  most  humorous  and  characteristic  must  first  take  a  flight  round  Berlin.  Cross¬ 
portions  of  these  volumes  would  suffer  so  ing  the  Thiergarten,  then,  we  come  to  the 
much  by  translation,  that  we  are  unwilling  animated  village  of  Schonebcrg,  behind  which 
to  present  them  to  such  a  disadvantage,  was  the  Berlin  and  Potsdam  railroad — and 
Local  character  loses  so  much  of  its  indi-  here  we  rest  our  wings  a  moment  upon  the 
viduality  by  being  stripped  of  the  dialect,  Kraptzberg,  or  Hill  of  the  Cross — the  highest 
which  is  not  so  much  its  dress  as  its  skin,  as  summit  of  which,  the  Berliners  say,  is  full 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The  attempt  seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
to  render,  for  instance,  the  “  humors”  of  which,  being  the  loftiest  point  in  the  neigh- 
Herr  Rentier  Buffey,  the  epicier  of  Berlin,  borhood,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  Berlin, 
either  into  ordinary  English,  or  into  “  Lon-  Beyond  the  Kreutzberg  and  its  houses  of 
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entertainment,  separated  from  Berlin  by  a 
meadow  and  an  arm  of  the  Spree,  lies  a 
woody  ground  called  the  Hasen,  or  Hare- 
heath,  where  soldiers  and  citizens  practice 
shooting  at  a  mark,  and  where  are  to  be 
found  bowling-greens,  billiard -tables,  chairs 
and  tables  under  green  trees,  ham,  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  beer-glasses  a  foot  and  a  half 
high ;  besides  many  a  pretty  little  retired 
spot  for  confidential  communications,  where 
there  are  no  other  lookers-on  than  the  little 
birds  in  the  trees,  or  the  butterflies  on  the  grass. 

Proceeding  along  the  Land-wehr,  an  arm 
of  the  Spree,  with  banks  gay  with  blooming 
flowers,  and  in  summer  animated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  thousands  of  bathers,  we  come  to 
the  pretty  village  of.  Treptou,  and  perceive 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  its  equally 
pretty  opposite  neighbor,  Stralau,  the  trees 
and  the  gay  pleasure-gardens  of  both  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  broad  Spree,  which  is  covered 
»  with  boats  and  heavy-laden  barges.  .  .  . 

From  here,  continuing  the  circuit  of  Berlin, 
we  pass  through  corn  and  potato-fields,  to 
the  Frankfort  gate,  and  thence,  with  little 
variation,  again  to  the  Brandenburg  gate. 
Seldom  here  is  the  monotony  of  sand-hills, 
windmills,  dusty  roads,  and  flat  corn-fields 
interrupted  by  anything  iis  pretty  as  a  plea¬ 
sure-garden  or  as  interesting  as  a  cemetery 
adorned  with  monuments,  fragfrant  with  flow- 
ers,  and  shaded  by  weeping  willows,  oaks, 
and  limes ;  though  the  railroads  have  done 
something  to  enliven  this  desolate  region, 
through  which  lies  the  way  to  many  villages 
that  form  favorite  objects  for  the  ruralizing 
parties  of  the  Berliners. 

Having  now  reached,  again,  the  point  from 
which  w'e  set  out,  we  may  enter  the  Bran¬ 
denburg  gate,  by  which,  also,  the  Goddess 
of  Victory,  in  a  chariot  and  four,  is  making 
her  triumphal  entry,  and  pass  along,  between 
lines  of  palace-like  edifices,  which  flank  the 
celebrated  promenade  “  beneath  the  Limes  ” 
(  Unter  den  Linden'),  to  the  royal  palace, 
which  the  author  denominates  the  heart  of 
Berlin — the  central  point  of  its  whole  circu¬ 
lation,  as  the  quarter  of  the  Friedrichstadt, 
containing  the  spiritual  organs — the  univer¬ 
sity — the  academy — the  theatres,  Ac.,  may 
represent  the  head.  From  the  palace  gar¬ 
dens  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  of  the  museum,  the  cathedral, 
the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  late  king,  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  opera-house,  Ac.  The 
“  Gens-d*urtnes  Markt*'  is  one  of  the  finest 
open  places  to  be  seen  in  any  city  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  verdant  and  flowery  crescent  of  the 
Leipsiger  Strasse,  and  the  dark,  solemn. 
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Williams’  Place,  bordered  wdth  ancient  lime- 
trees,  where  the  stone  heroes  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  stand  dreaming  of  their  heroic 
exploits,  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  “  Long  Bridge  ”  across  the  Spree  con¬ 
nects  the  new  and  the  old,  the  elegant  and 
fashionable,  with  the  busy  and  toiling  Ber¬ 
lin — what  we  may  call  the  drawing-room  and 
the  w’orkshop  of  the  city ;  although  it  is  true 
that  of  late  the  railroads  have  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  confounded  this  distinction,  by  giving 
an  air  of  bustle  and  business  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  indolence  of  the  Friedrichstadt. 

This  bridge  leads  into  the  ancient  city  of 
Berlin — founded  by  Albrecht  the  Bear,  the 
noisiest  and  most  bustling  quarter  of  the 
town.  In  the  narrow  winding  pass  of  the 
Konigs  Strasse  (King’s  Street)  with  its  high 
houses,  there  is  from  morning  till  night  no 
moment  of  quiet  or  rest  from  the  unceasing 
thronjr  and  rattle  of  wheels.  From  this 
quarter  comes  all  that  supplies  the  material 
wants  of  the  city,  and  here  also  are  the 
courts  of  law,  the  police-offices,  most  of  the 
prisons,  the  distilleries,  the  great  mass  of  the 
shops  for  provisions,  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  working-classes.  The,  other  quarters  of 
the  town  are  not  so  strikingly  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  these  two ;  in  them  we 
find  newly  built  palaces  rising  and  looking 
down  proudly  on  the  huts  where  misery  finds 
a  refuge. 

There  are  few  cities  according  to  Mr. 
Brennglas,  where  people  work  harder  than 
in  Berlin.  The  tradesmen  and  mechan¬ 
ics  are  generally  busy  till  a  late  hour  ;  the 
employees  of  the  government  are  perpetually 
at  their  desks,  though  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  write  might  as  well  be  spoken.  There 
are  few  professed  idlers,  and  in  scarcely  any 
of  the  hotels  and  coffee-houses  are  people  to 
be  found,  as  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  playing  at 
cards,  billiards,  or  dominoes  from  morning 
till  night ;  the  coffee-houses  are  only  busy  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  the  evening ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  confectioners  are 
very  numerous  and  on  a  grand  scale.  Their 
shops,  however,  afford,  as  we  have  said,  other 
attractions  besides  the  tarts  and  cakes.  But 
let  us  take  a  glance  at  life  in  Berlin  as  it  ex¬ 
hibits  itself  in  the  streets. 

“  It  is  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  old 
grey-bearded  watchman,  wrapped  in  furs,  armed 
with  a  spear,  and  carrying  a  horn,  wakes  himself 
up  for  the  last  time  to  cry  the  liour,  and  then 
leaves  the  approaching  day  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Presently  the  washerwoman,  in  large  fluttering 
cap  and  cotton  apron,  is  seen  lighting  herself 
along  to  her  daily  toil  with  a  little  lantern ;  the 
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subalterns  of  the  Berlin  and  English  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  hastily  extinguish  their  lamps,  and  wonder 
that  th^  sun  will  consent  to  shine  for  nothing ; 
the  bakers’  apprentices  open  the  shops  of  their 
opulent  masters,*  and  then  go  round  with  their 
carts  to  the  various  public  houses  of  entertain¬ 
ment  with  their  allowance  of  daily  bread,  as  well 
as  daily  biscuits,  rolls  and  rusks.  Soon  come  in 
from  the  country  the  peasants’  carts,  some  drawn 
by  horses,  and  some  by  dogs,,  and  filled  by  peasant 
women  looking  tired  already.  Here  and  there  a 
door  opens  creaking,  as  if  unwilling  to  begin  its 
day’s  work ;  the  houses  seem  to  rub  their  eyes 
and  shake  themselves — bolts  and  bars  fly  back- 
windows  open — man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and 
his  labor  until  the  evening — and  the  world  sets 
about  to  make  another  page  of  universal  history.’’ 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  some  of  the 
figures  that  make  up  the  moving  picture. 
Among  the  earliest  abroad  are  the  humble 
class  of  traders  who  make  a  living  by  bring¬ 
ing  sand  from  the  environs  to  supply  the 
kitchens  of  Berlin. 

“  A  lad  of  eighteen,  and  one  about  three  years 
younger,  are  in  possession  of  a  machine  made  of 
four  boards,  nailed  together,  which  has  just  as 
good  a  right  to  be  reckoned  among  carts  as  some 
certain  German  contrivances  have  to  be  called  ] 
constitutions.  Before  this  vehicle  there  plods 
along  slowly,  with  sunken  head  and  projecting 
bones,  a  venerable  horse,  which  has  l)een  bought 
in  the  market  for  the  sum  of  two-and-tw’opence. 
The  appearance  of  the  owners  harmonizes  well 
with  that  of  these  their  animate  and  inanimate 
possessions. 

“  The  sand-boy  is  lightly  attired,  that  is  to  say, 
without  coat  or  boots,  but  he  has  a  colored  waist¬ 
coat,  a  very  colored  one,  for  it  was  several  colored 
waistcoats  before  it  became  one ;  its  history,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  our  German  father¬ 
land.  Tlie  waistcoat  is  almost  wholly  unbuttoned, 
and  leaves  fully  displayed  a  shirt,  which  perhaps 
has  no  very  obvious  claims  to  public  notice,  and 
the  sand-boy  also  wears  what  we  must  call  trow- 
sers,  possibly  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  shirt  from 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  any  other  purpose  that  they  answer.  If, 
however,  any  fair  lady  should  see  anything  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  them,  I  must  remind  her  that  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  sand-boy  might, 
on  similar  grounds,  remonstrate  against  her  cos¬ 
tume  at  the  evening  party  last  night. 

“  In  the  early  morning,  then,  the  two  young 
commercial  gentlemen  (the  firm  of  Fritz  and  Co.) 
are  sealed  in  their  equipage,  and  are  taking  their 
accustomed  way  through  the  Halle  gate  to  the- 
Kreutzberg  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  the  town 
behind  them,  they  take  out  two  very  short  pipes, 
fill  them  with  tobacco,  and  begin  to  smoke.  The 
c^or  emitted  by  the  weed  might  be  thought  pecu¬ 
liar,  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  agreeable,  for 

*  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Germany,  the 
privileges  of  bakers,  butchers,  Ac.,  are  sold  at  a  high 
price,  so  they  require  considerable  capital,  and  make 
a  proportionate  profit. 


it  is  the  produce  of  their  native  soil.  It  burns 
brightly,  however,  and  sends  out  into  the  summer 
air  blue  clouds,  upon  w’hich  the  smokers  are  soon 
borne  into  the  sphere  of  the  ideal.” 

The  head  partner  in  the  firm  falls  into  a 
mood  of  philosophical  contemplation,  and 
after  he  has  intimated  that  he  has  a  thought, 
and  the  younger  has  naturally  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  occurrence — 

“  ‘  It  came  into  my  head  lately,  while  1  wa.s  still 
going  to  the  parson,  to  examination,  that  if  man 
is  made  of  dust,  we  must  be  carrying  on  the  most 
important  business  in  the  world.  We  trade  in 
men,  so  to  speak,  and  are  therefore  as  good  as 
two  Emperors.’ 

“  ‘  How  then  ?’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  you  see,  stupid  ?  If  a  fellow’s  ever  so 
rich  and  so  proud,  he  dies  and  goes  to  dust — so,  I 
hold  now  in  my  fist,  you  see,  Peter,  the  stuff  that 
may  have  once  made  half-a-dozen  blockheads. 
You  know,  Peter,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  it 
says  how  man  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  the  critical  Peter,  ‘  but  I’ve  never 
been  able  to  make  it  out.  Dust  won’t  hold  to¬ 
gether  you  see — it  has  no  constitution,  as  one 
may  say.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  I’ll  tell  you,  Peter !  Of  course  God  Al¬ 
mighty  must  have  taken  a  little  water  to  mix  with 
it ;  man  must  have  some  kind  of  moisture ;  he 
can’t  do  without  that.’  ” 

This  Peter  is  willing  to  admit,  and  the 
elder  partner  pursues  his  meditations,  and 
moralizes  on  the  fact  of  having  the  remains 
of  officers,  privy-counsellors,  ministers,  watch¬ 
men,  poets,  and  many  more,  all  mingled  in¬ 
discriminately  together  to  be  sold  for  a  few 
grosrhen  the  bushel. 

Well !  I  didn’t  think  now  men  had  been  so 
cheap.  VVe  ought  to  put  it  in  the  paper.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  and  there’s  something  else  I’ve  been 
thinking  of.  The  gentlefolks  have  this  sand 
strew'ed  upon  their  floors,  and  that’s  the  w’ay,  you 
see,  they  learn  to  trample  men  under  their  feet.’  ” 

Amidst  these  ethical  and  metaphysical  re¬ 
flections,  the  sand-dealers  have  filled  their 
cart,  for  which,  be  it  observed,  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  permission  from  government,  and 
are  soon  once  more  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
uttering  their  accustomed  cry  of  “  sand ! 
sand  !  Fine  white  sand !”  They  are  not 
long  before  a  red-cheeked  servant-girl  signi¬ 
fies  her  wish  to  enter  into  a  business  trans¬ 
action  with  them ;  and  here  we  are  tempted 
to  give  a  specimen  of  dialogue  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  that  our  readers  may  see  what  kind  of 
tongue  passes  for  German  in  Berlin. 

“  ‘ Ju’n  Miyrjen  Jungfer.’ 

“  ‘  Ich  bin  deine  Jungfer  nick.' 

“  ‘  Nu  worum  den  nick  I  Ick  habe  jhnen  dock 
noch  nischt  Jedhan  /’ 
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“  ‘  Ne  aher  Da  kanmt  mir  Mamsell  nennen.^ 

“  ‘  Ach  so,  als  wie  Mammselll  J  herrjees,  hor^n 
se  mal,  dadruf  kann  et  mir  jar  nich  aukommen. 
Jeben  Se  mir  en  Dreier  mehr  nttf  de  Molle,  und 
ick  will  Jhnen  Fraulein  titeliren.^ 

“  ‘  Is  jut.  Is  jut.  Lass  man  Deine  Wize  sind. 
*  *  Schwadronnire  nicht  so  viel.  Seh  Dir  den 
Sand  an — da  is  noch  en  Rest — ob  da  nick  Steener 
drill  sind?^ 

“  Fritz  goes  and  examines  the  sand. 

“  ‘  Ne !  Da  find  keene  Steener  mang  den  Sand, 
dais  sand  mang  de  Steener  /’  ” 

After  a  long  and  keen  encounter  of  wit, 
and  a  pas.sionate  declaration  of  love  on  the 
part  of  the  merchant,  he  sells  two- penny¬ 
worth  of  sand  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing 
to  his  next  customer. 

Berlin  is  now  broad  awake.  The  drosh- 
kies  are  beginning  to  move  in  long  rows  to¬ 
wards  the  various  railroads;  military  bands 
march  through  the  streets  playing  lively 
airs ;  officers  in  showy  costume  come  pranc¬ 
ing  along  on  full-blood  horses;  perhaps  a 
hearse  followed  by  six  mourning  coaches 
(Berlin  takes  great  pride  in  its  mourning 
coaches)  and  ten  or  twelve  carriages,  trails 
slowly  tow'ards  the  gate  on  its  way  to  the 
cemetery ;  the  hawkers  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  fish  are  in  full  cry  ;  the  handmaids  of 
CMio — videlicet,  the  young  women  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  newsvenders — run  about  from 
house  to  house  with  their  baskets  full  of  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  the  numerous  shoe-blacks 
hasten  from  one  furnished  lodging  to  another, 
to  perform  their  daily  service  for  single  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  polish  and  purify — alas !  only 
the  outward  man.  There  is  one  going  into 
that  lodging-house  who  has  nine  masters — 
one  literary  gentleman,  two  lawyers,  two 
Hofrdthe,  one  student,  two  barons,  and  one 
tradesman — for  whom  he  performs  more  or 
less  of  the  services  of  a  valet.  When  he 
merely  brushes  clothes  and  clean  shoes,  he 
receives  a  consideration  of  rather  more  than 
two  shillings  per  month ;  and  when  he  runs 
on  errands,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  that 
sum;  and,  besides  this.  Heaven  sends  him 
odd  jobs  and  presents  here  and  there,  so  that, 
as  his  claims  on  life  are  not  exorbitant,  he  is 
cheerful  and  content,  and  seldom  in  want  of 
money,  as  the  young  Baron  to  whom  he  is 
now  going  always  is.  Tlie  dandy  is  still  in 
bed  with  parched  lips,  a  fevered  pulse,  and 
dark  shadows  round  his  eyes ;  he  looks  but 
poorly  now,  but  when  he  has  made  his  toil¬ 
ette,  and  given  audience  to  his  hair-dresser, 
his  boot- maker,  his  tailor — or  perhaps  a  le¬ 
gal  functionary  who  has  come  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  in  his  stead — and  to  a  Jew  money-lend¬ 


er,  he  will  be  seen  again  in  full  bloom  in  the 
fashionable  world.  It  is  now  the  middle 
of  the  day — carriages  are  rolling  along  to 
the  favorite  drives — droshkies  are  tearing 
through  the  streets  from  the  railways ;  in  the 
hotels  all  hands  are  full,  and  all  legs  in  mo¬ 
tion,  Here  students  are  studying  the  last 
communistic  and  atheistic  pamphlets ;  there 
gens  (Tarmes  are  going  to  levy  a  distress,  and 
take  away  the  beds  from  a  poor  family ; 
many  shops  fill  with  customers,  many  eyes 
fill  with  tears ;  loungers  stand  sauntering  be¬ 
fore  the  windows  of  print-shops,  or  look  into 
booksellers  to  find  out  at  least  the  titles  of 
the  new  books,  (often,  the  best  part  of  them  ;) 
people  drive  or  ride  to  the  Thiergarten,  or 
“  the  Limes,”  or  pay  visits,  and  gossip,  and 
cheat,  and  flirt,  as  usual.  On  the  benches, 
under  the  trees,  young  men  sit  talking  of  the 
progress  of  the  species  and  the  “  absolute 
idea.”  All  over  the  town  postmen  with  their 
yellow  collars  and  cuffs  are  running  up  and 
down  stairs,  with  their  bundles  of  hopes  and 
fears,  and  disappointments,  and  plans  and 
wishes ;  and  there  on  the  bridge  stands  an 
unfortunate  father  of  a  family,  gazing  into 
the  dark  waters  of  the  Spree,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  before  this  time  to-morrow,  will  be 
flowing  over  his  lifeless  bodv. 

The  sun  is  setting.  People  come  pouring 
out  of  the  shops  of  the  Swiss  confectioners  ; 
the  “  Correspondents  from  Berlin”  looking 
pleased,  for  they  have  picked  up  intelligence 
enough  to  furnish  matter  for  the  next  post 
for  their  respective  papers ;  Republicans, 
Democrats,  Socialists,  repair  to  private 
rooms  to  finish  their  discussions ;  a  solitary 
adherent  of  absolute  monarchy  goes  home 
by  himself,  and  takes  with  him  some  bonbons 
for  his  wife.  Where  are  these  various 
groups  bound  for?  For  the  concerts — the 
winter  garden — the  Italian  opera — the 
French  theatre — the  mercantile  and  scientif¬ 
ic  lecturers — the  anti-champagne  club — the 
“  Keep-on-your-hat  Society”* — to  the  sa¬ 
loons,  to  the  Colosseum,  to  musical  meet¬ 
ings — to  Polytechnic,  Statistical,  Geographi¬ 
cal,  Philological,  Antiquarian,  Religious, 
Temperance,  Social,  or  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tions.  Faint  lights  are  tw’inkling  from  gar¬ 
ret-windows,  where  poor  mechanics  are  still 
hard  at  w’ork,  and  will  be  for  hours  to  come 


*  The  polite  practice  of  pulling  off  the  hat  to  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  street,  was  not  long  ago  carried 
to  such  excess  in  Berlin,  as  to  lead  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  society  with  the  above  title,  with  a  view 
to  save  the  enormous  consumption  of  beaver,  and 
weariness  of  muscle  consequent  on  this  courtesy. 
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— theatres  are  brilliantly  illuminated — car¬ 
riages  drive  through  the  streets  to  balls  and 
parties — political  toasts  are  received  with 
three  times  three — and  the  nijjht  watchman 
comes  out  again,  calls  “  past  ten  o’clock,”  and 
sees  that  on  his  beat  all  the  street-doors  are 
shut.  Gens  d'armes  order  merry  gentlemen 
to  take  their  cigars  out  of  their  mouths — a 
doctor’s  carriage  drives  rapidly  past — 
“  there  is  some  one  determined  not  to  die 
without  medical  assistance” — here,  in  this 
ground-floor  dwelling,  you  can  hear  a  dis¬ 
pute  going  on  about  the  German  Catholics — 
from  others  come  songs  in  favor  of  liberty. 


Gradually  the  streets  become  more  and  more 
silent,  dark,  and  lonely,  carriages  return 
from  parties — eleven  o’clock,  twelve  o’clock 
strikes — the  last  hackney-coaches  go  nod¬ 
ding  wearily  home  to  their  stabl^S — the  last 
cigar-shops  put  up  their  shutters — in  the 
hotels  and  wine -houses  there  is  still  noise, 
and  from  afar  is  heard  faintly  the  music  of  a 
serenade;  but  all  else  is  hushed — everybody 
goes  to  bed,  and  whoever  is  not  kept  awake 
by  care  and  sorrow,  goes  to  sleep,  while 
stars  twinkle,  and  God  wakes  and  watches 
over  all. 


From  the  English  Review. 

FEMALE  IMMORALITY-ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 


Report  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of  Dress-makers  and  Milli¬ 
ners,  London.  1848. 


We  cannot  content  ourselves  with  show¬ 
ing  only  the  brighter  and  purer  side  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  community,  while  wfe 
are  oppressed  with  the  dreadful  conscious¬ 
ness,  that  there  is  another  portion  in  the 
midst  of  us  which  is  given  up  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  is 
undoing  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit,  and  is 
itself  undone,  which  is  hurrying  in  sin  and 
woe  to  the  fiery  indignation  of  God.  It 
makes  the  heart  ache  to  think  how  many 
tread,  and  we  may  add,  with  unwilling  feet, 
the  way  of  certain  death ;  how  many,  from 
the  humbler  classes,  once  daughters  of  the 
Church,  are  among  the  living  instruments  of 
the  Evil  One,  and  are  entirely  in  his  power; 
how  many  who  have  been  baptized,  are  now 
serving  devils  and  doing  the  work  of  hell — 
ruined  themselves,  and  now  spreading  ruin. 
We  might  wish  to  cast  such  a  subject  in  the 
shade  ;  we  might  like  to  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,  and  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  a 
question  so  full  of  pain,  so  beset  by  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  shunned,  so  feared  by  the  over- 
refined  and  over-sensitive  spirit  of  the  age. 
But  while  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  im¬ 
proved  condition  and  altered  temper  of  the 
Church  ;  while  we  are  congratulating  our¬ 


selves  on  the  infusion  of  fresh  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity  into  a  once-dormantbody  ;  while,  with 
much  complacency,  we  are  fastening  our 
eyes  on  the  tokens  of  good  that  shine  around 
us,  we  cannot  but  feel  oui*selves  urcred  to 
point  to  one  vast  and  hideous  mass  of  living 
iniquity,  which  may  well  check  our  over- 
hasty  congratulations  and  humble  us  to  the 
very  dust.  There  are,  doubtless,  signs  of 
renewed  and  awakened  life  ;  there  are  gleams 
of  hope  in  the  Church’s  sky ;  there  are  the 
stirrings  of  heart  inspiring  us  with  great 
thoughts  ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
depress  or  damp  warm  and  ardent  minds 
that  turn  from  heavy  times  to  the  brighten¬ 
ing  horizon  of  the  Church.  But  still  let  us 
face  our  true  condition,  and  not  throw  a 
veil  over  the  darker  parts  of  our  present 
state.  The  blots  will  not  disappear,  because 
we  refuse  to  look ;  neither  are  we  riding  on 
a  safe  tide  when  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
rocks.  And  hence,  if  there  are  in  the  midst 
of  us  guilty  multitudes  of  fallen  women,  who 
are  contending  daily  against  the  Church, 
who  are  undermining  those  whom  the  Church 
is  training  up,  who  are  sapping  out  the 
spiritual  life  of  thousands  of  the  opposite 
sex,  and  are  themselves  a  sort  of  living  sui- 
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cides — but  surely  it  is  wise  bravely  to  look 
this  mighty  evil  in  the  face. 

With  fallen  women  we  have  hardly  dealt 
at  all ;  the  painfulness  of  the  subject,  the 
difficulty,  %iie  delicacy,  have  been  among  the 
excuses  with  which  we  have  tried  to  shift  off 
our  responsibility  ;  but  yet  the  responsibility 
is  on  us  still.  We  have  but  to  consider 
one  great  office  of  the  Church,  to  see  the 
burden  of  unfulfilled  duties  that  rests  upon 
us  ;  we  allude  to  her  office  as  one  who  should 
call  sinners  to  repentance  ;  who  should  sup¬ 
ply  cells  of  penitence  to  returning  w'anderers ; 
who  should  go  after  the  lost  sheep  in  the 
wilderness ;  who  should  seek,  as  a  mother, 
to  reclaim  her  erring  daughters  as  well  as 
her  erring  sens ;  who  should  impose  peni¬ 
tential  discipline,  and  preach  in  all  its  full¬ 
ness  the  great  doctrine  of  gospel  repentance. 

Now  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  this 
office  has  been  but  feebly  exercised,  and  this 
doctrine  of  repentance  but  only  in  part  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  that  with  but  little  system  and 
little  discipline.  First  of  all,  as  regards  male 
penitents,  we  see  them  suffered  to  regain 
their  place  without  any  Church  correction, 
however  secret ;  any  confession  of  sin.  Those 
who  have  notoriously  brought  scandal  on  the 
Church  have  but  to  “  steady  down,”  as  it  is 
called,  “  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,”  and  they 
are  admitted,  without  any  profession  of  peni¬ 
tence  for  that  scandal,  to  the  very  fullest, 
highest  privileges.  The  path  of  return  is 
not  rough  or  full  of  shame ;  there  is  no  out¬ 
ward  discipline  for  their  outward  acts  of 
disobedience. 

And  not  only  this,  but  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
pentance  is  but  partly  preached ;  the  need 
of  restitution  is  left  out ;  it  is  not  insisted  on 
in  the  cases  of  those  who  are  known  to  have 
transgressed.  Of  those  who  have  given 
themselves  to  youthful  lusts,  and  now  grieve 
over  their  stained  and  dishonored  youth,  how 
few  have  made  restitution ! — how  few  have 
been  pressed  to  make  it !  Even  when  they 
have  been  brought  to  positive  seriousness  of 
life,  they  do  not  try  to  heal  those  very  w^ounds 
which  they  have  made,  or  to  give  alms  for 
the  reformation  of  that  very  class  of  sinners 
wTiich  they  have  helped  to  swell.  They 
may  be  merciful  to  the  poor,  generous  to 
hospitals,  promoters  of  schools,  contributors 
to  churches ;  in  these  various  ways  tlie  feel¬ 
ing  of  penitence  instinctively  breaks  forth ; 
they  want  to  do  something  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  their  former  life,  and  they  seize 
hold  of  those  more  prominent  channels  in 
which  to  cast  their  penitential  offerings.  But 
if  the  doctrine  of  repentance  were  fully 
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taught  or  fully  preached,  besides  these  acts 
of  general  mercy,  penitential  gifts  would  be 
required  for  the  advancement  of  purity,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  fallen  of  the  opposite 
sex.  To  give  to  schools  is  not  to  make 
restitution  for  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Re¬ 
pentance  has  not  borne  its  own  proper  fruit. 
Alas !  what  little  difficulty  would  there  be 
in  supporting  ten  times  the  number  of  female 
penitentiaries,  if  male  penitents  had  acted  up 
to  the  principle  of  restitution!  If,  in  the 
very  way  in  which  they  sinned,  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  amends  1 

In  this  way  then,  that  is,  from  this  im¬ 
perfect  teaching,  the  male  penitent  really 
suffers  ;  he  regains  his  place  too  easily,  and 
is  not  pressed  to  perform  the  penitential  act 
proper  to  his  peculiar  sin ;  his  penitence 
finds  vents,  voluntarily,  in  self- chosen  and 
less  appropriate  alms-giving.  It  would  be 
clearly  good  for  him  to  concern  himself  in 
the  recovery  of  the  fallen  daughters  of  the 
Church  ;  as  he  has  helped  to  increase  that 
degraded  company  of  most  wretched  sinners, 
so  in  his  altered  and  repentant  state  should 
he  be  taught  to  lessen,  by  all  possible  means, 
that  guilty  host  of  outcast  Avomen.  But  how 
fearful  is  the  wrong  done  to  these  female 

O  ^  ^ 

wanderers,  when  the  male  penitent  is  not 
urged  to  restitution  1  Not  only  does  he  fail 
to  bring  forth  the  prbper  fruit  of  repentance, 
but  ihe^  fail  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  repent¬ 
ance  :  that  fruit  would  have  been  for  their 
gain ;  but  as  he  directs  his  penitential  feel¬ 
ings  into  other  channels,  they  are  left  to 
wander  without  hope,  to  sin  without  any  to 
call  them  from  their  sin  ;  nay,  as  is  often  the 
case,  when  they  arise  and  go  to  the  few 
penitential  hospitals  that  seem  to  invite  them 
to  enter  in,  they  are  driven  from  the  doors 
for  want  of  room.  As  it  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  that  not  one  among  a  thousand  male 
penitents  has  ever  done  more  than  feel  sor¬ 
row  for  his  companions  in  sin. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
pentance  softened  down  towards  the  men 
who  err,  but  as  it  fails  in  severity  on  the  one 
side,  it  exceeds  in  severity  on  the  other : 
men  are  too  easily  lifted  up,  women  are  too 
pitilessly  cast  down ;  too  little  of  stern  disci¬ 
pline  is  used  towards  the  one,  while  all  the 
vials  of  human  wrath  and  condemnation  are 
poured  out  upon  the  other.  The  one  suffer 
too  little,  the  other  too  much.  As  the  le¬ 
gitimate  discipline  of  the  Church  is  relaxed, 
so  the  irregular  discipline  substituted  in  its 
place  wants  that  principle  of  equity,  of  im¬ 
partiality,  of  pity  mixed  with  strictness, 
which  characterizes  all  the  sentences  of  the 
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Church.  How  well  might  the  sin-stained 
daughters  of  the  Church  yearn  for  the  very 
severest  forms  of  her  discipline  !  The  world  j 
passes  upon  them  a  practical  excommunica¬ 
tion  far  sterner,  far  more  pitiless,  far  more 
intolerable  than  the  heaviest  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  the  Church ;  for,  by  the  one,  they 
are  cast  out  forever  from  the  pale  of  social 
intercourse  and  fellowship,  whereas  the  other 
casts  them  out  for  a  season  only,  that  being 
chastened  for  their  profit  and  put  to  shame, 
they  may  be  moved  to  repentance.  When 
repentance  comes,  then  the  door  again  is 
opened  ;  the  wanderer  is  welcomed  home ; 
the  sentence  is  reversed  ;  the  sinner  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Church,  and,  after  a  certain  peni¬ 
tential  progress,  is  admitted  into  full  com¬ 
munion,  full  fellowship  with  the  elect.  How 
can  we  compare  with  this  strict,  yet  merci¬ 
ful  system  the  conduct  of  the  world  towards 
these  offenders  ?  On  them,  indeed,  the 
world  hurls  its  fearful  “  anathema  mara- 
natha,”  the  worlds  of  external  excommunica¬ 
tion,  and  the  door  of  its  pardon  is  closed 
forever  against  youthful  sin  in  one  sex,  which 
it  over-easily  forgives  and  forgets  in  the  other. 

Nay,  if  we  venture  to  speak  of  pity,  or  of 
milder  forms  of  treatment,  w’e  run  risks  of 
being  accused  of  a  morbid  sympathy  for  the 
vicious  ;  of  encouraging  the  young  to  hurry 
into  tlie  ways  of  vice,  by  offering  them  a 
place  of  repentance,  by  preaching  evangeli¬ 
cal  repentance,  by  holding  forth  the  hope 
of  forgiveness,  and  by  giving  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  amendment  of  life.  And  yet, 
as  though  this  strange  fear  of  telling  fallen 
women  that  they  may  be  forgiven  were 
deserving  of  marked  reproach,  there  is  no 
class  of  sinners  so  often  specified  in  the  gos¬ 
pels  as  receiving  our  Lord’s  forgiveness. 

While,  indeed,  we  speak  of  pity,  we  must 
not  forget  the  circumstances  under  which 
so  many  fall ;  we  take  no  true  view  of  the 
degree  of  sinfulness  in  such  a  sin,  if  we  set 
it  apart  from  all  its  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  and  then  gaze  at  it  abstractedly. 
Commonly,  however,  this  sin  is  considered  in 
an  abstract  way,  or  rather  it  is  looked  upon  in 
its  worst  circumstances  ;  fallen  women  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  yielded  to  an  in¬ 
ordinate  love  of  pleasure — to  have  given  rein 
to  their  lust — to  have  been  driven  on  solely 
by  passion,  and  thus  to  have  fallen.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ordinary  history  of  those 
who  are  now  treading  an  unceasing  round  of 
sin.  Now,  even  if  this  were  a  true  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  case,  we  should  ask  for  pity 
for  those  whom  passion  has  blinded  and  be¬ 
trayed  :  even  to  them  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 


pentance  should  be  preached  ;  they  arc  not 
castaways  or  reprobates  at  once,  whatever 
they  may  become ;  one  short  course  of  in¬ 
dulged  passion  is  not  to  shut  them  out  from 
all  sound  of  the  hope  of  pardon.*  To  have 
fallen  once  is  not  a  gospel  synonym  for  hist- 
ing  excommunication.  Let  it  be  true,  that 
they  had  good  guides  in  their  youth,  happy 
homes,  kind  parents,  holy  training,  gifts  of 
God’s  Spirit,  stirring  voices  of  conscience  in 
the  midst  of  their  sin — still,  we  say,  they 
should  not  be  utterly  given  up,  though  they 
went  against  all  these  restraining  influences. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  treating 
an  exception  as  a  rule.  All  the  writers  who 
have  studied  this  question,  whether  English, 
Scotch,  or  French,  agree  in  telling  us  that 
we  misjudge  the  case,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
mass  of  women  fall  simply  by  the  force  of 
unbridled  passion,  of  an  unrestrained  and 
unruly  love  of  pleasure.  However  disin¬ 
clined  we  may  be  to  give  up  our  accustomed 
view  of  this  class  of  sinners,  yet  the  more 
we  re<id  and  the  more  we  inquire  of  those 
competent  to  speak,  the  more  we  shall  be 
convinced  that,  though  guilty  pleasure  may 
come  in  as  a  partial  incitement  to  sin,  the 
stronger  tempters  are  altogether  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind.  In  short,  inquiry  will  help  to 
soften  our  feelinnrs  towards  these  our  errinj; 
sisters,  by  setting  before  us  the  many  palli¬ 
ating  circumstances  which  have  combined,  in 
most  cases,  to  lessen  the  willfulness  of  the 
fall. 

Thus  the  writers  we  allude  to  unanimously 
place  Poverty  among  the  principal  and  most 
active  causes  of  female  dishonor.  Over-work 
and  under- pay  stand  out  as  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  temptations  to  this  sin.  Wlien,  indeed, 
we  are  told  that  the  various  kinds  of  semp¬ 
stresses  yield  the  largest  quota  to  these  sin¬ 
ful  hosts,  it  needs  no  prophet’s  eye  to  detect 
the  hand  of  Poverty  in  the  act  of  beckoning 
them  on  to  sin.  Poverty,  poverty,  we  re¬ 
peat,  is  often  the  principal,  and  pleasure  the 
second,  in  these  cruel  woundings  of  girls* 
souls.  “  What” — we  quote  from  a  copy  of 
The  Times,  which  is  before  us — “What,’* 
asked  Mr.  Norton  of  the  prisoner,  “  were 
you  paid  for  making  these  shirts  ?” 

“  Prisoner. — 2s.  Cd.  a  dozen,  your  worship, 
or  2Jd.  apiece.” 

“Mr.  Norton.  —  What!  2id.  apiece! 
Well,  that  seems  to  be  an  improvement ;  for 
I  recollect  a  memorable  case  which  came 
before  me,  where  two  women  were  paid  only 
l^d.  a  shirt  for  what  they  made;  but, 
from  the  exposure  that  then  took  place  of 
this  system  of  sUirvation  and  hard  work,  I 
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was  in  hope  the  practice  was  much  im¬ 
proved.” 

We  again  take  up  The  Times,  of  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  extract  another  case. 

“  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  magis¬ 
trate,  the  witness  stated  that  the  price  paid 
by  the  warehouse  for  making  the  shirts  was 
only  Is.  6d.  per  dozen;  and  that  she  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  dozen ;  but 
although,  out  of  that,  she  had  to  provide 
the  needles  and  thread  for  the  work,  she 
allowed  the  prisoner  the  same  amount  as  she 
received.  The  constable  who  captured  the 
prisoner  said  that,  upon  going  to  the  house 
where  she  lodged,  he  found  her  in  a  miser¬ 
able  attic,  entirely  destitute  of  either  furni¬ 
ture  or  food,  and  still  stretched  upon  her 
bed,  which  consisted  of  a  heap  of  rags  in 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  room.  She  was 
evidently  very  wretched,  and  in  the  last  state 
of  destitution,  and  handed  him  a  duplicate 
for  the  articles,  which  she  said  she  had 
pledged  to  save  herself  from  starvation. 
When  asked  if  she  wished  to  say  anything, 
the  prisoner,  who  was  very  much  agitated, 
assured  the  mafjistrate  that  what  she  had 
stated  to  the  officer  was  the  fact.  With  even 
incessant  application,  she  could  not  make 
more  than  three  shirts  a  day,  which  only 
produced  her  3^d. ;  and  as  she  found  it 
impossible  to  exist  upon  that,  she  was  obliged 
to  pledge  the  work,  upon  which  she  obtained 
3s.  Od.” 

Facts  like  these,  which,  alas!  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent  by  those  conversant 
with  needlewomen’s  pay  in  our  larger  towns, 
reveal  an  intensity  of  trial  and  a  violence 
of  temptation  not  easily  to  be  withstood. 
Whether  it  shall  be  theft  or  dishonor  to  the 
exhausted  frame  and  the  weakened,  hunger- 
maddened  mind,  seem  the  only  points  left 
for  choice,  and  may  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  natural  passion  or  appetites  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  women ;  and  we  must  not  think  that  in 
such  an  hour,  when  the  mind  is  in  the  midst 
of  vibrations  the  most  terrible,  doubting 
whether  hunger  can  be  driven  off,  or  whether 
sin  has  become  something  like  a  necessity, 
we  must  not  think  that  strong  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  is  at  the  beck  of  the  agonized  soul ; 
we  must  not  think  that  a  tithe  of  these  poor 
women  have  had  anything  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  or  anything  to  confirm  the  scanty 
instruction  which  had  been  picked  up  by 
short  attendance  at  school.  The  educational 
statistics  of  our  larger  towns  show  us  how 
little  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad 
among  the  bulk  of  the  population;  while  of 
those  who  have  been  able  to  pick  up  some 


scraps  of  religious  knowledge,  the  greater 
part  have  been  hurried  into  busy  life  too 
soon  to  have  received  any  deep  impressions, 
and  have  been  under  no  religious  control  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  their  life.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
those  who  fall  into  sin  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  we  see  defects  both  in  our  social 
and  our  ecclesiastical  system,  which,  in  all 
fairness,  must  be  taken  into  account  as  palli¬ 
ating  the  errors  of  the  poor. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  Poverty  as  a 
tempter  on  the  masses  of  women  employed 
as  sempstresses,  we  will  turn  to  another  class 
which  also  yields  a  large  number  of  deserters 
to  the  ranks  of  sin — we  allude  to  the  race  of 
inferior  servants,  who  have  the  hardest  places 
and  the  worst  pay.  On  this  point,  we  will 
quote  a  leading  article  of  The  Times  of  June 
last,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  very  painful 
letter,  detailing  the  course  of  the  friendless 
and  orphan  children  who  are  reared  in  our 
unions : 

“Our  readers  will  hardly  fail  to  rememljer  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  these  columns  the  week 
before  last,  on  the  miserable  prospects  of  a  large 
number  of  the  female  population  in  this  and  other 

great  cities . The  writer  observes : 

‘  On  attending,  a  short  time  since,  at  the  work- 
house  of  one  of  our'parishes,  I  was  struck  by  the 
happy,  contented,  and  generally  prepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  hundred  or  two  little  girls,  who 
were  playing  in  the  court ;  and  I  inquired  of  the 
master,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  usu¬ 
ally  became  of  them  after  leaving  the  workhouse. 
His  reply  was  startling  and  horrifying  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  ‘  Why,  sir,’  he  replied,  ‘lam  sorry 
to  say  that  five  out  of  every  six,  if  not  nine  out  of 
every  ten,  become  street-walkers.  They  leave 
here  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  are 
usually  put  to  the  poorer  sort  of  housekeepers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  uneducated  people, 
and  use  the  poor  girls  badly,  expecting  them  to  do 
the  part  of  grown-up  women ;  and  so  they  come 
back  to  us  two  or  three  times  over,  till  they  are 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when,  instead  of 
coming  back,  they  take  to  the  streets.’  1  inquired 
whether  this  was  the  case  in  other  London  work- 
houses.  He  replied,  ‘  Yes,’  he  thought  so.  Can 
anything  be  more  terrible  to  contemplate?  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  last  charge,  made 
some  observations  of  very  much  the  same  melan¬ 
choly  purport.  He,  too,  had  been  struck  with  the 
externals  of  the  Union  schools,  the  neatness,  the 
regularity,  the  happy  and  w'ell-fed  appearance  of 
the  girls,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies.  He 
had,  however,  subsequently  ascertained  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  turn  out  very  ill.  So  convinced 
are  we  that  such  must  be  the  case,  that  wo  have 
often  wished,  yet  almost  feared,  to  see  a  faithful 
record  of  the  future  lives  of  these  children. 
Where  children  are  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
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parents  or  friends,  their  conduct  and  fortunes  are 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  a  vigilant 
circle.  In  these  humble  materials  consists  the 
historical  knowledge  of  the  poor.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  occupying  a  place  in  the  daily  thoughts  of 
affectionate  friends  or  inquisitive  neighbors,  has  a 
great  effect  in  sustaining  the  moral  sentiment  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  The  poorest  child  knows 
that  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  life,  and  the  far¬ 
thest  corners  of  the  land,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  in  those  who  have  known  it 
from  its  childluxKl,  who  will  expect  to  hear  of  its 
career,  who  will  ask  for  tidings,  and  will  judge 
that  no  news  must  needs  be  tlie  worst.  Thus  a 
golden  tie  still  binds  to  her  rural  home  the  poor 
girl  who  does  hard  service  in  a  dingy  back-street 
of  the  metropolis.  The  unhappy  units  of  life, 
turned  out  of  the  great  pauper  machine,  possess 
no  such  aids.  To  them,  heartless  functionaries 
supply  the  place  of  parents  and  friends  ;  and  their 
companions  in  the  race  of  life  only  vie  for  the 
priority  of  their  fall.  What  human  eye  weeps  for 
the  poor  workhouse  girl,  sunk  to  her  irrecoverable 
doom  ?  As  she  falls,  so  she  must  lie.  Down  she 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ocean  of  life  rolls 
over  her  as  if  no  such  thing  as  she  had  ever  seen 
the  light  of  day.” 

In  these  facts  we  have  been  bringing  our 
readers  among  the  stern  realities  of  life  and 
of  life’s  temptations ;  and  some,  perhaps,  who 
have  treated  female  error  as  though  it  were 
all  a  matter  of  wildness,  may  be  softened 
into  pity  as  they  place  before  their  mind  the 
starvation  of  the  drudging,  dreary  needle¬ 
women,  or  the  trials  of  friendless  workhouse 
girls  in  the  grinding  service  which  they  are 
compelled  to  take. 

While  we  were  writing  these  lines,  an 
Appeal  reached  us  on  behalf  of  schools  in 
Devonport,  with  a  fresh  view  of  the  poverty 
which  tempts  another  class — the  families  of 
sea-faring  men  in  our  various  ports.  The 
“  Appeal”  (a  very  interesting  one  it  is)  tells 
us  that — 

**  The  situation  of  a  sailor’s  family  is  peculiarly 
forlorn  and  unprotected.  It  is  but  seldom  blessed 
with  a  father’s  watchful  eye ;  added  to  which,  a 
sailor,  from  his  habits,  is  proverbially  ignorant 
and  careless  of  domestic  concerns.  The  mother 
is  compelled  to  eke  out  the  allowance  reserved  by 
the  government  from  her  husband’s  pay,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  4s.  Gd.  a  week,  by  employments 
away  from  home,  as  hawking  fish  about  the  streets 
of  Devonport  and  other  neighboring  towns;  or 
she  toils  day  by  day  with  her  needle  at  plain 
work  or  stay-making,  to  add  a  trifle  (seldom  more 
than  2d.  or  3d.  a  day)  towards  their  support. 
Meanwhile  the  little  ones  are  generally  neglected, 
exposed  to  contact  with  evil  in  every  shape,  al¬ 
most  without  check  or  hinderanco.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  "iris,  after  they  reach  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  are  lost  to  God.  A  few 


go  to  service ;  the  greater  part  either  grow  up  in 
idle  habits  at  home,  or  for  wages  of  Id.  or  l^d.  a 
day  are  congregated  together  in  the  houses  of 
persons  who  take  in  needlework  from  the  shops; 
deprived  of  religion  or  moral  instruction,  they 
contaminate  one  another.  Fride,  levity,  and  fona- 
ness  of  dress,  thus  fostered,  prepare  them  for 
entire  degradation.” 

But  we  will  now  pass  from  the  power  of 
poverty,  coupled  with  over-work,  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  over-work  alone  on  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  frame.  We  are  told  by  the  writers 
upon  this  subject,  that  not  only  the  inferior 
ranks  of  sempstresses  help  largely  to  till 
our  streets  with  sin,  but  that  the  higher 
classes  of  workwomen,  the  young  girls  in 
notable  milliners’  establishments,  swell  the 
stream  of  guilt.  No  wonder.  When  we 
examine  the  mode  of  life  which  the  better 
class  of  milliners’  assistants  are  wont  to 
spend,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  their 
fall,  even  though  want  does  not  goad  them 
on.  Over-work  is,  of  itself,  a  tempter  of 
great  strength  ;  it  must  be  so ;  God’s  law  of 
labor  cannot  be  overdone  without  loss  to 
body  or  soul,  or  both.  Once  let  persons  be 
forced  to  override  their  strength,  and  exceed 
that  sentence  of  toil  which  is  upon  Adam’s 
family,  and  we  must  expect,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  bodily  and  spiritual  prostra¬ 
tion  ;  we  must  expect  either  early  decay  of 
bodily  powers  or  demoralization,  or  both. 
The  factory  inquiries  reveal  frightful  views  of 
distorted  limbs,  diseased  and  emaciated 
frames,  weakened  minds,  and  utter  oblivion 
of  all  religious  truth  and  principle.  Now, 
we  believe  the.  detestable  principles  of  the 
old  factory  system  are  widely  at  work  at  this 
very  hour,  in  a  large  number  of  milliners’ 
establishments  ;  that  is,  though  the  assistants 
I  or  apprentices  may  be  fairly  paid,  they  are 
fearfully  over-worked. 

Mr.  Paget’s  excellent  tale  of  “  The  Pa¬ 
geant,”  which  our  readers  may  remember, 
is,  we  fear,  “  an  ower  true  tale it  holds 
good  at  this  very  day ;  and  though  he  erred 
in  pointing  to  a  particular  house,  and  spoke 
of  facts  which  it  Avas  hard  to  substantiate  in 
law,  yet  his  account  of  the  sufferings  of  young 
milliners  generally,  without  reference  either 
to  the  better  or  worse  class  of  houses,  was 
not  over-colored.  Indeed,  with  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  which  that  tale  and  other  revelations 
caused  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  young 
dr€ss-makers,  the  improvement  in  their  con¬ 
dition  has  been  but  slight,  and  that  condition 
is  indeed  most  terrible.  Thus,  the  Report 
of  “  The  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit 
of  Dress-makers  and  Milliners  ”  for  the  past 
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year  tells  us,  that  “  the  committees  have 
caused  express  inquiries  to  be  made  respect¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  work,  both  in  London  and 
in  the  country  towns  ;  and  the  information 
received  justifies  them  in  stating,  that,  al¬ 
though  there  are  still,  unhappily,  numerous 
exceptions,  a  marked  amelioration  has  on  the 
whole  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Association.  The  reduction  which  has 
already  been  effected  must  in  itself  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  who  contributed  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object.”  Most 
rosy  and  hopeful  w'ords !  but  we  descend 
abruptly  from  these  cheerful  strains  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  “  dead  march,”  a  lamentable 
conclusion.  “  But” — that  chilling,  wintry 
**  but,”  always  ready  to  freeze  hope — “  but 
the  committees  are  still  more  gratified  to 
learn  that  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a 
general  impression  among  those  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  this  occupation,  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  the  hours  of  work  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  tweheper  diem  .'”  Can  this  be  true 
in  a  Christian  land  ?  Are  the  delicate  frames 
of  mere  girls  ground  down,  exhausted,  with¬ 
ered,  by  this  inhuman  trade,  by  labor  that 
runs  over  the  twelve  hours  of  man’s  day  of 
labor?  Are  all  the  show  and  glitter  and 
gaiety  and  fine  apparel  and  fashionable  at¬ 
tire  of  the  women  of  higher  rank  bought  at 
the  price  of  such  suffering  of  mind  and  body 
as  is  involved  in  labors  of  such  length  ?  Is 
it  true  that  the  female  drudges  of  the  higher 
female  world  are  oppressed  with  something 
that  approaches  the  reality  of  Egyptian  bon¬ 
dage?  Talk  of  slavery  abroad — surely  we 
want  a  Wilberforce  at  home ;  surely  the 
steps  of  humanity  must  now  move  amid 
silks  and  satins,  and  there  find,  in  the  midst 
of  rustling  brocades  and  gay  bonnets  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  pale  victims  of  Eng¬ 
lish  cruelty. 

The  first  causes  of  all  these  unholy  tasks  are 
to  be  found  in  the  unthinking  crowd  of  re¬ 
fined  women,  who  flutter  in  the  luxurious 
and  elegant  scenes  of  gay  life.  With  these 
frightful  facts  of  female  suffering,  the  gay 
plumage  that  we  see  abroad  drives  our 
thoughts  into  the  heated  rooms  where  the 
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exhausted  and  fainting  girls  prepare  the 
show,  and  ball-room  splendor  seems  like  a 
guilty  sight,  as  we  remember  the  midnight 
watches  of  those  who  deck  the  female  part 
of  those  brilliant  scenes. 

Alas  !  alas  !  what  is  going  on  in  the  midst 
of  us  ?  What  under-currents  of  misery  there 
are,  which  do  not  meet  the  eye  as  it  glances 
along  the  glittering  shops  of  our  large  towns ! 
The  world  has  a  gay  frontispiece,  but  there 


are  hideous  pages  in  the  book.  Think  of 
these  multitudes  of  girls,  living  upon  “  the 
general  impression  ”  which  they  are  to  be 
“  gratified  to  learn,”  that  “  at  no  very  dis¬ 
tant  period  ” — some  ten  years,  we  suppose — 
“  the  hours  of  work  will  be  reduced  to  twelve 
per  diem  !”  God  help  you,  poor  children  of 
the  needle !  sadder  words  we  never  read ; 
surely  we  may  say,  that  not  only  “hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,”  but  that 
hope  is  itself  an  unhopeful  thing,  when  we 
arc  to  cheer  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of 
twelve  hours’  toil  “  at  no  distant  period.” 
There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  these  fearful 
practices ;  we  know  of  those  who  rule  their 
establishments  in  the  fear  of  God,  and,  being 
deeply  warmed  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church,  truly  care  for  those  over  w’hom 
they  are  put  in  charge.  May  their  number 
be  increased,  for  they  are  but  few  as  yet ! 

And  what  comes  of  all  this  over-work? 
for  to  this  point  we  must  return.  The  re¬ 
sults  may  be  guessed ;  the  young  dress¬ 
makers  are  utterly  unfit  to  meet  temptation ; 
mind  and  body  being  overtaxed,  are  unequal 
to  contend  with  the  suggestions  of  evil, 
whether  in  themselves  or  others  ;  the  whole 
system  is  in  a  weak  and  morbid  state,  over¬ 
wrought,  and  fluctuating  between  nerv’ous 
excitement  and  depression.  After  more 
than  twelve  hours’  toil,  can  w^e  expect  the 
well-balanced,  well-judging,  calm,  and  self- 
possessed  mind  ?  Can  the  soul  be  in  its 
healthful  and  vigorous  state,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  resist  temptation  with  all  the  vigor  need¬ 
ful  for  the  victory  ?  Surely  the  poor  vic¬ 
tims  are  caught  by  the  tempter  when  they 
are  least  prepared  ;  and  if  any  milk  of  hu¬ 
man  kindness  or  equity  runs  in  our  veins, 
we  must  at  least  mix  pity  with  reproof  when 
we  see  them  fall  under  such  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Kor  is  it  surprising  that  they 
should  in  some  sort  rush  to  ruin.  While 
some  in  their  w’eakened  state  are  besieged 
and  fall,  others,  when  the  hated  wheel  of  la¬ 
bor  stops  at  last,  yearn  for  some  pleasure 
to  fill  the  little  pause,  some  excitement  to 
stimulate  the  sinking  pulse,  some  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  to  brighten  the  scanty  leisure  of 
this  dreary,  drudging  life.  This  love  of  plea¬ 
sure,  at  all  times  natural  in  the  young,  is  of 
course  apt  to  take  a  morbid  turn  when  all 
the  frame,  bodily  and  spiritual,  is  in  a  mor¬ 
bid  state ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  excess 
of  toil  will  always  have  a  reaction  in  excess 
of  pleasure ;  the  one  extreme  is  the  parent 
of  the  other ;  the  string  of  the  bow,  stretch¬ 
ed  too  tightly,  breaks  at  last ;  the  mind  and 
body,  strained  beyond  their  due  mark,  be- 
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come  disordered  and  unstrung.  Hence,  the  | 
fevered  lip  is  tempted  to  quaff  the  cup  of 
guilty  pleasure,  which,  in  its  cooler  hour, 
it  would  have  spurned  for  guileless  relaxa¬ 
tion. 

Having  seen,  then,  another  form  of  temp¬ 
tation  winch  besets  the  females  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  we  will  pass  from  the  fruits  of 
over-work  to  still  another  cause  of  ruin  that 
prevails  in  our  manufacturing  towns — the 
mixture  of  sexes  in  factories.  In  factories 
certainly  great  improvement  is  taking  place ; 
but  improvement  is  a  comparative  term,  and 
effects  the  most  frightful  follow  the  combi- 

O  ^  ^ 

nation  of  girls  and  youths,  as  it  is  at  present 
managed.  The  evils  of  this  combination  are 
indeed  aggravated  by  one  of  the  causes  of 
sin  just  discussed — we  mean,  over-work ; 
there  comes  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure, 
especially  of  sensual  pleasure,  where  the 
true  law  of  labor  has  been  transgressed. 
We  were  lately  told  by  one  before  whom  the 
painful  fact  had  been  brought,  that,  out  of  a 
large  number  of  factory  girls,  confirmed  last 
year  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north,  not  one  had  kept  her 
purity.  All  had  fallen;  all  came  as  peni¬ 
tents  to  that  holy  rite.  A  large  portion  of 
this  mischief  was  laid  to  the  mixture  of  sexes 
at  time  of  work,  or  to  the  congrega- 
ting  of  the  young  when  work  ceased.  We 
must  remember  also,  as  bearing  upon  this 
particular  point,  that  the  promiscuous  living 
of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  paves  the 
way  to  ruin,  by  loosening  true  notions  of  pu-  ! 
rity  and  decency  in  early  life :  the  principle 
of  modesty  has  been  diluted  at  home,  and 
thus,  when  tlie  girl  grows  up,  and  is  thrown 
with  companions  of  the  opposite  sex,  she  has 
not,  so  to  speak,  a  fair  start ;  she  does  not 
come  properly  armed  for  the  attack ;  her 
modesty  has  already  been  lowered,  and  the 
bloom  of  natural  feeling  has  been  rubbed  off. 
The  dwellings  of  the  poor,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  lay  the  foundation  of  much  sin  ; 
and  we  hail  the  erection  of  model  lodging- 
houses  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  instruments  for  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  and  modesty  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Tal¬ 
bot,  the  secretary  of  “  The  London  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females,”  gives 
us  some  fearful  facts  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  We  will  fur¬ 
nish  our  readers  with  a  single  sample  of 
these  facts.  “  From  a  paper  read  by  C. 
Bowles  Fripp,  Esq.,  at  the  statistical  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  appears  that  in  Bristol  there  were  in 
1839, 
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556  families,  each  occupying  part  of  a  room. 
2,224  .  .  .  one  room  only. 

2,412  .  .  .  close  and  confined  apartments. 

4,752  children  above  seven  years  old  sleeping  in 
the  same  room  with  their  parents. 

We  need  not  indeed  multiply  facts  of  this 
kind,  as  even  in  the  best  country  parishes  it 
is  hard  to  find  cottages  sufficiently  large,  or 
so  well  arranged,  as  to  accommodate  the  in¬ 
mates  with  due  regard  to  proper  separation 
of  sexes.  Neither  will  we  speak  at  large 
upon  the  defects  of  education,  the  want  of 
schools,  the  hurried  preparation  for  confir¬ 
mation,  the  example  of  parents,  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  attentions  from  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  themselves ;  all  of  which  are  to 
be  considered  when  we  pass  judgment  on 
the  fallen  daughtei’s  of  the  Church.  Enough, 
we  trust,  has  been  shown  to  dissipate  the 
idea,  strongly  fixed  in  many  minds,  that  the 
mass  of  erring  women  go  astray  out  of  mere 
wantonness  and  love  of  pleasure ;  and  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  host  of  palliating  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  greatly  lessen  the  wfilfulness 
of  their  sin.  We  think,  too,  that  w  hat  we 
have  said  is  enough  to  show  there  is  urgent 
need  for  considering  and  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  whole  race  of  women  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life.  There  must  be  some 
great  defects  in  the  social  system,  where  vice 
can  fairly  claim  for  itself  so  large  a  number 
of  palliating  circumstances ;  and  while  we 
freely  confess  the  need  of  an  expanded  ec¬ 
clesiastical  system,  to  give  educational  and 
other  direct  religious  advantages  to  the  poor, 
yet  over-work  and  over-labor  come  rather 
within  the  scope  of  civil  jurisdiction,  guided 
by  a  Christian  spirit. 

Now  we  must  not  sit  down  in  the  bewil¬ 
dered  inactivity  of  despair,  as  though  all 
these  social  evils  breaking  out  into  so  much 
vice  w’ere  beyond  a  remedy.  Many  reme¬ 
dies  may  be  required,  and  many  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  procure ;  but  still  the  improvement 
of  the  female  population  is,  at  least,  to  be 
attempted,  even  though  there  may  seem 
small  prospects  of  any  considerable  success. 
For  ourselves,  looking  to  these  tw'o  great 
tempters,  poverty  and  over-wmrk,  whether 
acting  alone  or  in  concert,  w'e  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  a  vigorous,  well-directed,  and 
well-managed  system  of  female  emigration 
stands  out  at  once  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  checking  these  strong  enticements 
to  sin.  To  drain  off’  to  some  degree  the  sur¬ 
plus  female  population,  is  the  work  that  at 
once  presents  itself  to  our  thoughts.  We 
may  increase  schools,  multiply  churches,  but 
these  will  not  raise  wages  nor  buy  bread. 
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They  may  help  the  besieged  to  hold  out 
longer  in  time  of  siege,  but  this  is  all ;  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  hours  of  work  in  a  close 
room  cannot  be  borne  without  hurt  both  to 
soul  and  body ;  and  we  little  know  the  pow¬ 
er  of  hunger  in  loosening  principle,  where 
j)rinciple  has  taken  root.  We  must  reduce 
the  number,  to  reduce  the  temptations  of 
women ;  and  if  we  treat  them  as  so  many 
“  hands,”  the  business-like  and  mechanical 
view  of  the  sex,  we  find,  that  wdiile  we  have 
an  excess  at  home,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  these  living  implements  of  industry 
abroad.  Our  colonies  ask  for  female  immi¬ 
gration.  The  last  of  the  colonization  circu¬ 
lars  issued  by  government,  furnishes  us  with 
the  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  want  of 
W'omen,  while  so  many  thousands  are  pining 
in  England  for  the  very  scantiest  subsistence. 
In  New  Brunswick  w^e  are  told  that  “labor, 
such  as  the  business  of  the  country  requires, 
is  both  scarce  and  dear  ;  and  that  1000  good 
and  healthy  laborers  {with  their  famiHes, 
equal  to  5000  souls)  would  find  employ¬ 
ment.”  Of  South  Australia  it  is  said,  that 
“  young  unmarried  females,  who  emigrate  to 
South  Australia  without  fiiends  or  relations 
on  board,  are,  on  arriving  in  the  colony,  at 
once  removed  from  the  vessel  bringing  them 
to  a  house  in  Adelaide,  where  every  neces¬ 
sary  comfort  is  in  readiness  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  They  are  placed  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  matron  ;  and  a  committee  of  la¬ 
dies  have  benevolently  undertaken  to  assist 
them  in  finding  suitable  employment ;”  this 
is  proof  enough  of  the  demand.  In  New 
Zealand  we  read  that  “dairy women  and 
respectable  female  servants  were  much 
wanted.”  When  we  come  to  wages,  w’e 
have  evidence  of  the  want,  not  of  needle¬ 
women,  but  of  servants.  In  New  South 
Wales,  a  plain  cook’s  wages  vary  from  24/.  i 
to  28/.  per  annum;  dairy-maids,  from  17/. 
to  25/.  ;  housemaids,  from  18/.  to  28/.  In 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  the  same  class  of  ser¬ 
vants  varies  from  10/.  to  25/.  per  annum ; 
and  needlewomen  in  that  colony  can  obtain 
20/.  to  30/.  a  year.  To  a  well-governed 
system  of  female  emigration  we  therefore 
look,  as  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of  fe¬ 
male  labor  here  to  such  a  height  as  to  supply 
at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  of  the  frame  by  over-work. 

As  regards  the  female  population  that  re¬ 
mains  at  home,  many  measures  for  its  im¬ 
provement  present  themselves.  Increased 
provision  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  better 
arrangement  and  subdivision  of  rooms,  are 
points  deeply  to  be  considered  by  all  ow  ners 
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of  such  property.  The  matter  should  be 
more  looked  into ;  country  squires  may 
profitably  traverse  their  estates,  and  inspect 
the  accommodation  which  their  cottages 
afford.  In  such  an  inspection  they  will  find 
much  to  shock  them  ;  and,  doubtless,  many 
will  be  moved  to  lessen  the  evils  which,  for 
want  of  inquiry,  they  little  suspect  to  exist. 
In  large  towns,  so  great  is  the  number  of 
friendless  and  orphan  girls  who  live  by  the 
needle,  and  are  condemned  to  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  wretched  comfortless  attics,  that  w'e 
feel,  if  more  cheerful  and  more  comfortable 
houses  could  be  provided  for  them  after  their 
work,  many  would  be  saved  from  the  w'ays 
of  sin.  A  model-lodging  for  needlewomen 
would,  we  conceive,  be  a  great  boon  ;  and  if 
there  were  a  common  hall  for  breakfast  and 
tea,  they  might,  by  their  combined  resources, 
have  sufficient  nourishment  as  well  as  fellow¬ 
ship.  Such  a  house  placed  under  rule,  and 
conducted  on  good  principles,  might  save 
many  a  lonely  girl  from  seeking  for  false  ex¬ 
citement,  and  hurrying  from  her  silent  dreary 
garret  to  gay  scenes  of  dis.sipation.  We  will 
not  venture  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
more  religious  preventives  that  are  now' 
urgently  required :  more  schools,  increased 
pastoral  visitation  and  watchfulness,  plainer 
speaking  in  our  pulpits  on  the  lusts  of  the 
ffesh,  according  to  Apostolic  examples, 
warmer  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
w'e  raise,  longer  and  more  careful  preparation 
for  confirmation — these  are  points  which 
press  themselves  into  our  minds,  but  on  which 
we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  at  length. 

While  we  are  thus  hopefully  busying  our¬ 
selves  with  fair  schemes  for  the  prevention  of 
female  vice,  w’e  feel  ourselves  drawn  back  to 
the  consideration  of  their  state  who  have 
already  fallen.  Preventive  measures  may 
I  benefit  the  children  that  are  growing  up  in 
the  perilous  atmosphere  of  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  but  there  are  thousands  already  sick 
in  soul,  already  under  the  power  of  sin,  al¬ 
ready  leprous  and  unclean.  What  is  to  be 
done  for  that  large  mass  of  women,  young  in 
years,  yet  deeply  steeped  in  sin  ?  We  have 
considered  the  palliating  circumstances  under 
which  so  many  fall ;  we  have  required  that 
these  circumstances  should  be  fairly  weighed 
in  the  measurement  of  their  guilt,  under  the 
full  impression  that  the  just  and  candid  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  case  would  rouse  pity  and 
deep  compassion  ;  we  are  sure  that  these 
feelings  of  pitifulness  will  rise  in  those  who 
have  hitherto  too  hastily  condemned  or  left 
the  fallen  to  lie  in  the  pit,  as  though  it  were 
a  wilful  and  self-chosen  fall.  But  if  there  is 
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cause  for  compassion,  then  surely  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  sigh  over  our  fallen  sisters, 
at  the  thought  of  all  the  wasted  beauty,  and 
youth,  and  health  yielded  to  purposes  most 
vile  and  draggled  in  the  dirt.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  aching  hearts,  as  amid  our 
own  safe  houses,  with  all  the  privileges  of  our 
holy  faith,  our  thoughts  turn  to  those  perish¬ 
ing  multitudes  who  have  been  beaten  down 
by  temptations  we  have  never  known.  Surely 
Christian  pity  is  not  to  end  in  sighs  or  bitter 
thoughts ;  surely,  with  all  this  sin  and 
wretchedness,  these  beginnings  of  hell  in  the 
midst  of  us,  we  need  vigorous,  energetic, 
self-denying  compassion  ;  we  need  some  great 
and  active  endeavors  to  lift  up  them  that  are 
fallen,  in  the  name  of  Him  “  who  receiveth 
sinners,”  to  search  out  with  all  earnest  love 
the  stray  sheep  caught  in  the  thickets  of  this 
evil  world  and  almost  dead.  The  Church 
must  be  up  and  doing  in  this  cause ;  the 
members  of  the  Church  must  hasten  to  give 
holy  shelter  to  those  who  can  be  fetched 
back.  All  that  we  can  see  of  practical  com¬ 
passion  is  here  and  there  some  dismal 


house  at  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  entitled 
“  a  penitentiary,”  and  calculated  to  receive 
but  a  scanty  fellowship  of  penitents.  If  we 
put  all  these  penitentiaries  together,  we  find 
them  utterly  unequal  in  magnitude  to  the 
evil  with  which  they  cope,  ill-supported, 
scraping  on  from  year  to  year  with  a  sort  of 
consumptive  life,  and  attracting  little  sym¬ 
pathy  or  interest.  An  increase  of  peniten¬ 
tiaries  is  loudly  called  for,  as  the  first  step  of 
practical  pity.  The  sentence  of  utter,  final 
e.xcommunication  passed  by  the  world  on  fall¬ 
en  'women,  must  not  be  allowed  any  longer 
to  violate  the  plain  terms  of  the  covenant  of 
grace ;  mercy  must  practically  be  shown, 
and  places  of  refuge,  houses  of  mercy,  sup¬ 
plied  for  those  who  are  moved  to  rise  up  and 
confess  their  sins.  The  Church  cannot  with¬ 
out  peril  shrink  from  taking  this  cause  in 
hand.  It  has  been  pushed  aside  too  long. 
The  subject  is  not  to  be  dropped  by  common 
consent ;  souls  are  perishing ;  a  great  burden 
of  neglect  is  on  us.  A  plain  duty  is  plainly 
put  before  us. 
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There  lived  at  Caen,  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  a  young  woman,  named  Marie 
Anne  Charlotte  Corday.  She  was  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  Her  father,  a  decayed 
gentleman,  was  still  living,  but  she  had  left 
him  to  reside  with  an  aunt  at  Caen.  This 
young  woman  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  dramatist,  Pierre  Corneille,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  grandsire  lived  in  his  descend¬ 
ant.  Her  form  was  tall  and  graceful,  her 
features  regular  and  beautiful ;  but  there  was 
mingled  with  a  woman’s  softness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  something  of  the  resolve  which  marks 
a  manly  face.  Her  complexion  was  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  freshness  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  health  ;  her  dress  was  suited  to  her 
moderate  means ;  her  habits  were  temperate 
and  simple.  Though  brought  up  in  a  con¬ 


vent,  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  philoso¬ 
phical  ideas  which  were  then  spreading  over 
France ;  for  even  the  bars  of  the  convents 
could  not  keep  out  the  books  which  were  in 
vogue.  Her  early  religious  impressions 
were  replaced  by  the  philosophy  of  Jean 
tfaques  Rousseau ;  and  her  exalted  imagina¬ 
tion  was  raised  to  the  heroic  pitch  by  the 
ever-living  portraits  of  Plutarch.  She  em¬ 
braced  the  revolution  with  ardor ;  she  dream¬ 
ed,  as  the  wife  of  Roland  had  dreamed,  of 
a  republic  in  which  simplicity  and  virtue 
should  reign.  But  the  excesses  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  had  dispelled  the  pleasing  illusion,  and 
the  men  of  the  Gironde,  who  once  seemed 
destined  to  realize  her  happy  visions,  were 
imprisoned  or  fugitives.  Petion,  Louvet, 
Barbaroux,  and  other  deputies,  had  come  to 
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Caen  to  stir  up  the  departments  of  the 
north,  and  to  combine  the  elements  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  convention. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  already  commenced 
in  Paris  ;  the  guillotine  was  receiving  its  trib¬ 
ute  of  victims,  and  the  horrid  engine  was 
expected  to  make  the  tour  of  France.  One 
name  above  all  others  was  associated  with 
the  guillotine,  the  name  of  him  who  had  for 
years  called  for  heads,  and  measured  his  de¬ 
mands  only  by  thousands.  The  unquiet 
mind  of  Charlotte  required  action ;  and  she 
meditated  a  deed  of  vengeance  against  the 
greatest  culprit  in  France.  She  resolved  to 
go  to  Paris.  She  had  two  interviews  with 
Barbarouy,  and  she  asked  and  obtained  from 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  member  of 
the  convention  who  could  introduce  her  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  She  pretended 
that  she  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  favor  of  Mademoiselle  Forbin,  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  her  youth.  Barba- 
roux  gave  her  a  letter  to  Duperret,  one  of 
the  73  deputies  of  the  party  of  the  Gironde. 
She  went  to  see  her  father,  and  told  him  she 
was  going  to  England.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
early  in  the  morning,  she  made  up  a  little 
packet,  wdiich  she  put  under  her  arm,  quitted 
her  aunt’s  house,  and  journeyed  to  Paris  in 
a  conveyance,  which,  as  she  said,  contained 
some  “good  Montagnards.”  She  reached 
Paris  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  Providence,  in  the  Rue  des  Vieux 
Augustins,  where  she  slept  soundly  from 
five  in  the  afternoon  till  next  morning.  She 
called  on  Duperret  the  next  day,  but  could 
not  see  him  till  the  evening.  She  asked  him 
jto  introduce  her  to  Marat,  the  minister  of 
fthe  interior;  but  this  was  only  a  pretext. 
Jn  her  letter  to  Baradoux  she  said  she  was 
sorry  that  she  had  called  on  Duperret,  for  this 
•very  evening,  by  a  decree  of  the  convention, 
ithe  seals  w'ere  placed  on  all  the  movables  of 
(Duperret,  as  one  of  the  suspected,  and  her 
visit  put  him  in  danger.  Duperret  came  the 
/next  day,  and  went  with  her  to  Marat,  but 
the  minister  could  not  see  them,  and  Duper- 
I  ret  took  leave  of  her  at  the  door  of  her  ho- 
.  tel.  She  had  learned  that  Marat  did  not 
,  now  go  to  the  convention,  for  her  first  design 
.  was  to  kill  him  there ;  he  was  suffering  from 
,  illness,  but  still  scribbling  at  home  with  his 
V  wonted  unwearied  diligence.  After  leaving 
;  Duperret,  Charlotte  found  her  way  to  the 
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Palais  Royal,  not  to  admire  or  to  be  amused. 
She  looked  for  a  cutler’s  shop,  where  she 
bought  a  strong  knife,  with  an  ebony  handle, 
and  concealed  it  under  her  neckerchief.  She 
returned  to  her  lodgings,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Marat,  in  which  she  told  him  that  she 
was  from  Caen,  and  could  give  him  impor¬ 
tant  information,  and  she  would  be  with  him 
at  one.  She  w^ent,  but  could  not  see  him ; 
upon  which  she  left  a  second  letter,  well 
calculated  to  sharpen  the  jealous  curiosity  of 
the  friend  of  the  people ;  it  was  dated  the 
same  day :  “  I  w’rote  to  you  this  morning, 
Marat ;  have  you  received  my  letter  ?  I  can¬ 
not  believe  it,  because’ they  refused  me  your 
door.  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  an  inter¬ 
view  to-morrow.  I  repeat  it,  I  am  just  from 
Caen ;  I  have  to  reveal  to  you  secrets  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  safety  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Besides,  I  am  persecuted  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  ;  I  am  unfortunate,  and  that 
is  enough  to  give  me  a  right  to  your  protec¬ 
tion.  Charlotte  Corday.’  Charlotte  said  in 
her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  “  I  confess  that  I 
employed  a  perfidious  artifice  to  induce  him 
to  receive  me ;  all  means  are  good  in  such 
circumstances.”  She  left  her  hotel  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  knocked  at  Marat’s  door. 
The  woman  who  kept  the  door  would  hardly 
let  her  in,  and^tried  to  prevent  her  from 
going  up  stairs.  The  noise  brought  Marat’s 
mistress  out,  who  refused  to  admit  her  into 
the  apartments.  A  loud  altercation  ensued, 
and  Marat,  who  judged,  from  what  was  pass¬ 
ing,  that  the  visitor  was  the  writer  of  the 
two  letters,  called  out  to  let  her  in.  Marat, 
w'asted  with  disease,  horrid  and  disgusting  to 
look  at,  w'as  in  his  bath,  covered  with  a  dirty 
piece  of  linen,  all  but  the  upper  part  of  his 
chest  and  right  arm.  He  was  writing  on  a 
rough  plank,  which  rested  on  the  bath,  a  let¬ 
ter  of  denunciation  to  the  convention.  Ma¬ 
rat  asked  about  Normandy,  and  he  took 
down  the  names  of  the  deputies  there,  and 
of  the  administrators  of  Calvados,  who  were 
at  Evreux.  He  told  Charlotte,  by  way  of 
consolation,  that  they  should  all  be  guillotin¬ 
ed.  These  words  decided  his  fate.  She 
drew  the  knife  from  her  bosom,  and  with 
a  strong  arm  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  his 
body.  He  cried  out  once,  and  no  more.  The 
water  was  dyed  red ;  Marat  was  bathed  in 
his  own  blood. 
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From  Tail’*  Magazine. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  TO  THE  OASIS 

OF  JUPITER  AMMON. 


One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  his  visit 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  What  it 
was  undertaken  for  everybody  knows.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  being  reputed  the  son  of  Philip, 
the  orreat  leader  of  the  Macedonians  resolved 

o 

to  discover  for  himself  a  greater  father  ;  and 
fixed,  for  this  purpose,  on  no  less  a  person¬ 
age  than  the  Ammon  of  the  Egyptians.  In 
developing  a  great  system  of  conquest,  men 
have  employed  different  instruments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Alexander  placed  much  reliance  on 
superstition ;  and  had  his  lot  been  cast  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  primitive  faiths  of 
nations  had  as  yet  received  no  wound  from 
scepticism,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  not  only  would  the  story  of  his  celestial 
parentage  have  obtained  credit,  but  he  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
divinity,  and  received  the  adoration  of  the 
whole  pagan  world. 

But  the  son  of  Philip  found  himself  cramp¬ 
ed,  in  the  development  of  his  genius,  by  the 
sarcastic  incredulity  of  the  times.  The  phi¬ 
losophers  had  been  so  long  and  so  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  a  war  with  Olympus,  that 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  once  so  ingenuously 
believed  in,  had  been  obliterated  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  come 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  poetical  creations, 
pleasant  to  read  about,  but  nothing  else. 
Alexander,  however,  determined  upon  mak¬ 
ing  trial  of  whether  it  were  possible  to  re¬ 
vive  a  decayed  superstition.  He  pretended 
devoutly  to  believe  in  his  own  divine  origin  ; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  while  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  resounding  with  his 
name,  and  illuminated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
glory  of  his  victories,  he  seized  on  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  the  auspicious  moment  for 
consulting  the  greatest  oracle  in  Africa,  in 
order  to  impress  his  troops  and  subjects 
generally  with  that  profound  reverence  for 
hU  person  which  philosophy  and  the  spirit 


of  Grecian  politics  had  rendered  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  inspire. 

There  seems  to  us  to  have  been  yet  an¬ 
other  motive  for  Alexander’s  visit  to  the 
Oasis,  which  none  of  his  historians,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  yet,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
discovered.  He  knew  that  a  great  part  of 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt  depended  upon  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  as  his  ambition  was  not  purely 
military,  but  embraced  every  form  of  civil¬ 
ization,  he  was  desirous  of  laying  open  the 
route  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  probably 
of  extending  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of 

O  •  •  •  • 

that  continent.  But  as  in  antiquity  an  in¬ 
tense  dread  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered 
in  the  desert  already  prevailed,  he  wished  to 
make  an  experimental  march  through  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wilderness,  that,  with  his  own 
eyes,  he  might  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  afterwards  abandon  or  carry  out 
his  design,  according  as  this  attempt  should 
prove  fortunate  or  otherwise. 

The  ancients,  though  not  quite  so  ignorant 
as  we  suppose  them,  were  yet  far  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Africa. 
Unknown  regions,  as  well  as  unknown  pow¬ 
ers,  are  apt  to  inspire  dread ;  and  their 
imagination  consequently  peopled  the  wastes 
of  Lybia  with  monsters,  and  chimeras,  and 
invisible  influences  destructive  of  human  life. 
Poets  do  not  always  invent.  They  often 
only  give  expression  to  popular  opinion.  We 
may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  degree  of  awe 
with  which  the  African  wilderness  had  in¬ 
spired  the  civilized  natures  of  those  ages  by 
the  fabulous  horrors  which  the  fancy  of  po¬ 
ets  spread  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole  inte¬ 
rior.  Alexander  himself,  though  the  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  nurtured  to  a  certain  extent 
in  scepticism,  was  not  altogether  proof  against 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  Incredulity  by  no  means 
implies  the  absence  of  superstition.  A  man 
may,  by  study,  uproot  from  his  mind  the  re¬ 
ligious  creed  of  his  contemporaries ;  but,  while 
engaged  in  this  process,  may  suffer  his  im¬ 
agination  to  be  impregnated  by  other  princi- 
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pies  no  less  at  variance  with  philosophy. 
Paganism,  in  its  loftier  and  more  poetical 
forms,  died  out  with  the  republics ;  but 
there  still  remained  in  Macedonian  times,  an 
invincible  faith  in  terrestrial  w'onders,  in 
miracles  of  physical  nature,  and  whatever 
appeared  to  lie  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
mere  national  traditions. 

For  this  reason  Alexander’s  army  could 
scarcely,  by  any  authority,  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  de¬ 
sert  for  political  purposes.  But  over  these 
rude  men,  though  not  over  their  leaders, 
paganism  exerted  an  irresistible  sway.  What 
religion  commanded,  they  would  cheerfully 
undertake  ;  so  that,  when  their  general  gave 
out  that  his  design  was  to  consult  the  oracle, 
a  lively  enthusiasm  was  kindled  among  his 
followers,  who  unmurmuringly  prepared  to 
accompany  him.  Unfortunately,  the  histo¬ 
rians  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Herodotus,  are  little  apt  to  indulge 
in  explanations  ;  so  that  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  be  perfectly  intelligible 
if  we  knew  in  what  they  originated,  and  how 
they  w^ere  brought  about,  now,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  appear  marvellous,  or  alto¬ 
gether  past  belief.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  the  escort — for  it  seems  to  hav'e  been 
nothing  more — which  accompanied  Alexan¬ 
der  to  Ammonium,  carried  a  supply  of  water 
and  provisions  on  camels  ;  and  that,  through 
accident  or  negligence,  they  were,  at  the  end 
of  four  days,  nearly  perishing  with  thirst, 
and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  cut  off 
but  for  the  timely  occurrence  of  a  storm  of 
rain. 

Those  whose  experience  of  the  desert  has 
been  acquired  much  further  inland,  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  rain,  and  almost  inclined  to 
treat  it  as  a  fable.  But  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John,* 
the  latest  traveller  who  has  visited  the  Oasis, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Browne,  the  only 
Englishman  who  has  ever  been  at  Siwah, 
speaks,  in  his  highly  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  work,  of  vast  cisterns,  tanks,  and  reser¬ 
voirs  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  in  old  times 
retained  the  produce  of  the  showei*s  for  the 
purpose,  chiefly,  of  irrigation.  But  this  sys¬ 
tem  would  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted 

*  “  Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Desert  and  the  Oasis 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.”  By  Bayle  St.  John,  London: 
Murray.  1849.  The  style  of  this  volume  is  easy, 
polished  and  elegant,  and  its  descriptions  full  of 
freshness  and  poetry.  There  is  no  redundancy. 
Every  word  used  is  introduced  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose;  and  the  reader,  when  arrived  at  the  end, 
wishes  it  were  twice  as  long.  This  is  praise  which 
can  be  bestowed  on  very  few  books  indeed,  but  the 
“  Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Desert”  highly  deserve  it. 
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so  early  as  the  age  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

It  was  apparently  at  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrenaica  had 
been  filled  with  a  hardy  and  enterprising 
population,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
extending  the  domains  of  agriculture  over 
these  seemingly  sterile  wastes.  Experience 
had  taught  them  that,  in  Africa,  wherever 
there  is  moisture  there  is  fertility  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the 
desert  may  be  made  to  bloom  like  the  rose. 
They  also  discovered  that,  for  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  rain  falls  constantly  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  in  lesser  or  greater  quanti¬ 
ties,  which,  being  received  in  water-tight 
tanks,  may,  by  artificial  means,  be  preserved 
from  evaporation,  and  distributed  over  the 
country,  so  as  to  convert  the  otherwise  fleet¬ 
ing  dust  into  a  prolific  soil.  At  the  present 
hour  the  southern  and  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Lybian  desert  are  in  many  places  fringed 
with  vegetation,  where  the  peasants  retain 
sufficient  courage  to  develop  their  industrial 
instincts.  Water  is  conveyed  from  the  Nile 
through  small  channels,  and  distributed  over 
the  sand,  which,  while  moist,  is  sowed  with 
the  seed  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  which, 
creeping,  and  spreading  around  their  large 
thick  leaves,  assist  in  retaining  moisture  in 
the  soil.  It  was  “Ihe  same  plan,  doubtless, 
which  was  followed  in  this  part  of  Marmari- 
ca.  Melons,  water-melons,  gourds,  cucum¬ 
bers,  pumpkins,  prepared  the  way  for  vine¬ 
yards  and  palm  groves.  Gardens  were 
everywhere  formed  in  the  hollows,  vineyards 
on  the  slopes,  until  cultivation  had  imparted 
a  second  life  to  the  soil,  which  was  further 
enriched  by  the  congregation  and  presence 
of  men  and  animals. 

No  historical  record  remains  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  wastes  of  sand  were  ren¬ 
dered  prolific  ;  but,  by  studying  the  pro¬ 
cesses  elsewhere  followed,  tind  carefully 
considering  the  remains  of  civilization  still 
existing,  we  may  form  what  will  probably 
be  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  tillage  was  carried,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  pursued.  Mr.  Bayle 
St.  John  is  a  very  able  and  careful  observer, 
and,  while  following  in  the  track  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  was  not  so  dazzled  by  the 
glory  of  his  military  exploits  as  to  neglect 
the  relics  of  the  less  showy  but  more  valua¬ 
ble  arts  of  peace.  His  researches  in  this 
part  of  the  desert  throw  great  light  on  Alex- 
der’s  movements.  Travellinrr  much  more 
slowly  than  the  Macedonians,  he  and  his 
companions  had  leisure  to  observe,  and  would 
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appear  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  in 
studying,  every  circumstance  which  could 
throw  light  on  this  the  wildest  of  all  the  ex¬ 
peditions  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Histo¬ 
rians  in  the  later  ages  of  Grecian  literature 
had  relinquished  the  system  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides ;  they  no  longer  judged  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  regions  they  described, 
to  converse  with  and  live  among  the  people 
whose  manners  and  institutions  they  under¬ 
took  to  illustrate,  but,  like  the  mere  litera- 
teurs  of  the  present  day,  contemplated  man¬ 
kind  through  their  libraries  ;  and,  when  they 
had  arranged  a  few  polished  periods,  and 
connected  together  the  ideas  supplied  by 
others,  imagined  they  had  written  history. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  Mar- 
marica,  or  even  of  Ammonium  itself,  in  those 
days,  with  the  state  in  which  we  now  find 
them.  But  then,  as  now,  there  were  Beda- 
wins  in  the  desert.  Further  to  the  west, 
there  were  Moffrebins  and  Berbers,  with 
other  tribes  now  extirpated  by  war  or  lost 
by  the  admixture  of  races.  War  also,  it 
would  seem,  formed  the  favorite  amusement 
of  these  independent  tribes,  though  they 
would  appear  to  have  applied  themselves 
with  much  diligence  to  trade  and  commerce, 
and  all  the  processes  of  industry  practicable 
in  such  climates  and  under  such  governments 
as  they  enjoyed.  As  from  the  eastern,  so 
from  the  western  desert,  the  Bedawins  came 
down  every  year  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  barter  their  dates,  ante¬ 
lope  skins,  charcoal,  precious  stones,  and 
odoriferous  gums  and  spices,  for  that  great 
staple  of  human  subsistence.  Alexander 
followed  the  traces  of  these  caravans,  which, 
having  been  marked  out  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  continue  to  be  the  very  same  to  the 
present  hour.  We  may  imagine  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  therefore,  drinking  at  the  well  of 
Emrum  and  Jemaima,  passing  through  the 
gates  of  the  Milky  Mountains,  traversing  the 
wild  and  terrific  pass  of  the  Crow,  lingering 
awhile  at  the  little  oasis  of  Garah,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  arriving  at  that  axapu  vrjtfog,  or  island 
of  the  blessed,  which  the  god  Ammon  had 
selected  as  the  seat  of  his  greatest  oracle. 

The  future  editors  of  Arrian  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  will 
find  many  of  their  perplexities  removed  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John’s  little 
volume,  which  is  learned  without  pedantry, 
and  breathes  a  healthful  air  of  enthusiasm 
without  the  slightest  affectation  of  it.  Many 
persons  who  still  continue  to  read  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  consider  it  necessary  to  defend  them¬ 


selves  against  the  charge  of  pedantry,  by 
yielding  but  a  mitigated  belief  to  anything 
they  read ;  as  the  common  failing  once  was 
to  adopt,  without  doubt  or  reasoning,  what¬ 
ever  antiquity  had  left  us,  so  it  is  at  present 
the  fashion  to  look  down  upon  the  writers  of 
those  times  as  little  better  than  barbarians. 
But  judgment  is  shown,  not  by  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  rejecting  everything,  but  by  knowing 
when  to  believe,  and  when  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  ancients  tell  us  that 
certain  regions  with  which  they  w’ere  familiar, 
exhibited  in  their  day  signs  of  immense  fer¬ 
tility,  whereas  they  have  now  for  ages  been 
smitten  witli  the  curse  of  barrenness.  What, 
in  this  case,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall  we,  with 
many  critics,  altogether  set  aside  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  old  historians,  and  maintain  that 
such  as  the  world  is  now  it  has  always  been  ? 
Or  shall  we  investigate,  and  endeavor  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  there  may  not  have  been 
causes  in  operation  which  w’ould  sufficiently 
account  for  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place?  Greece,  before  it  was  disforested, 
possessed  many  large  rivers,  and  innumera¬ 
ble  small  streams  and  brooks.  The  former 
have  now  dwindled  into  rivulets,  while  the 
latter  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  explanation 
is  easy.  The  sources  of  rivers  are  not  in  the 
earth,  but  in  the  heavens ;  and  forests  are 
the  channels  through  which  Jove  pours  his 
moisture  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  As 
these  in  Greece  have  been  sw’ept  aw’ay,  the 
clouds  now  pass  over  the  mountains  without 
restin"  there,  and  exhaust  their  treasures  in 
the  unproductive  sea.  This  truth  was  well 
understood  in  antiquity,  and  has  been  strik¬ 
ingly  exemplified  in  our  own  day  by  what 
has  occurred  in  the  Mauritius.  Wlien  we 
took  that  island  from  the  French,  we  found 
the  summit  of  nearly  all  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  clothed  with  woods,  which,  with  more 
enterprise  than  Avisdom,  we  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cut  down.  The  immediate  conse- 
(juence  was,  the  shrinking  or  drying  up  of 
the  streams ;  and  we  should  soon  have  con¬ 
verted  the  whole  island  into  a  desert,  had  we 
not  discovered  our  error  in  time,  and  endea¬ 
vored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  repair  the  mis¬ 
chief  already  done,  by  making  fresh  planta¬ 
tions  on  the  mountains,  which,  as  they  grew, 
eft'ected  their  purpose  as  before. 

In  the  oases,  the  ignorance  of  modern 
times,  accompanied  by  more  than  correspond¬ 
ing  idleness,  has  effected  a  still  more  deplo¬ 
rable  metamorphosis.  The  ancients  knew 
no  other  way  of  expressing  the  extreme 
beauty  and  fertility  of  these  spots,  than  by 
I  comparing  them  to  the  Amenti  of  the  Egyp- 
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tians,  those  happy  and  fortunate  islands, 
blessed  with  everlasting  sunshine,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous,  when  emancipated 
from  their  tabernacles  of  clay,  enjoy  eternal 
felicity.  The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets  of 
(freece  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  these 
fabulous  isles : 

Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime. 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime  ; 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow  ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale.” 

The  Boeotian  bard,  also,  who  possessed  an 
imagination  of  singular  vigor  and  fertility, 
speaks  of  these  happy  abodes  with  equal  en¬ 
thusiasm  : 

“  But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light, 

Where  Phoebus  with  an  equal  ray, 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night. 

And  gilds  the  cloudless  day, 

In  peaceful,  unmolested  joy. 

The  good  their  smiling  hours  employ. 

There  no  uneasy  wants  restrain. 

To  ve.x  til’  ungrateful  soil. 

To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main. 

And  waste  their  strength  with  unabfttingtoil, 
A  frail,  disastrous  being  to  maintain; 

But  in  their  joyous,  calm  abodes. 

The  recompense  of  justice  they  receive. 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  gods. 

Without  a  tear,  eternal  ages  live ; 

While,  banished  by  the  Fates  from  joy  and 
rest. 

Intolerable  wmes  the  impious  soul  infest. 

But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong. 

The  third  purgation  can  endure. 

And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong 
'And  guilt’s  contagion  pure — 

They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 
To  Saturn’s  blissful  seat  remove. 

Where  fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs. 

Sweet  children  of  the  main. 

Purge  the  blest  island  from  corroding  cares. 
And  fan  the  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain ; 
WTiose  fertile  soil  immortal  fruitage  bears; 

Trees,  from  whose  flaming  branches  flow, 
Arrayed  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams : 
These,  by  the  blest  in  solemn  triumph  worn. 
Their  unpolluted  heads  and  clustering  locks 
adorn.” 

All  the  other  poets,  and  some  prose  w’ri- 
ters  of  antiquity,  w'hose  subject  would  per¬ 
mit  them  to  digress  to  the  fxaxa^wv  de¬ 
lighted  to  indulge  their  fancies  wiih  pictures 
of  these  verdant  paradises.  There  rose  the 
fane  of  Ammon — there  welled  forth  in  spark¬ 
ling  brilliancy  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun — there 
the  palm  groves  yielded  an  inexhaustible 


supply  of  w'hite,  yellow,  and  blue  dates. 
There  was  tasted  in  perfection  the  fruit  of 
the  lotus  tree — not  that  symbolical  lotus 
which  maddened  the  senses  in  the  Nilotic 
valley — but  the  real  fruit  of  the  earth,  in 
taste  like  a  mangustene,  and  in  color  like 
gold  painted  with  streaks  of  red.  Side  by 
by  side  with  these  grew  also  the  banana’s 
most  luscious  fruit,  and  the  cooling  water¬ 
melon,  and  the  refreshing  pomegranate  with 
its  crimson  seeds,  with  a  thousand  smaller 
luxuries,  not  the  least  of  which  are  fragrant 
flowers,  the  most  ethereal  of  all  earth’s  chil¬ 
dren. 

When  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Tombs,  after  having 
visited  the  ruins  of  Ammon’s  Temple,  and 
cooled  his  lips  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun, 
he  discovered  on  all  sides  enough  to  justify 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  antiquity. 
In  the  story  of  the  phantom  camel,  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Irem  are  compared  to  an  emerald  set 
in  a  golden  ring.  The  Oasis  of  Siwah  or 
Jupiter  Ammon  might  easily  be  made  to 
rival  the  paradise  of  Sultan  Shedad. 

Gardens  more  luxuriant  than  those  of  Ro¬ 
setta,  large  palm  groves,  thickets  of  banana, 
pomegranate,  olives,  and  fig-trees  ;  fields  of 
bright  green  Egyptian  clover,  intersected  in 
all  directions  by  pebbly  streams  and  fringed 
brooks,  and  encompassed  by  the  desert,  and 
ran<res  of  salt  lakes  with  margins  as  white  as 
snow ;  these  are  some  of  the  features  wdiicli 
impart  beauty  to  the  Oasis.  But  there  are 
others.  The  desert  itself  is  replete  wdth 
savage  beauty.  Rolling  its  wild  waves  to¬ 
wards  this  small  valley,  as  if  to  engulph  it 
in  torrents  of  sand,  the  power  of  nature  stops 
at  a  given  spot,  while  the  salt  lakes  interpose 
between  the  ever-restless  ocean  and  the 
sweet,  green  isle  which  it  encompasses.  The 
spaces  covered  with  dazzling  salt  are  com¬ 
pared  by  our  traveller  himself  to  glaciers 
just  beginning  to  melt ;  and  when  he  de¬ 
scends  from  his  lofty  point  of  view,  and  comes 
to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  in 
detail,  he  dilates  with  much  pleasure  on  the 
many  agreeable  w’alks  he  took  during  his 
stay.  There  is  generally  a  garden  wall  or  a 
fence  on  either  hand  of  the  lanes,  with  pome¬ 
granate  trees  bursting  over  it  in  redundant 
luxuriance,  and  hanging  their  rich,  tempting, 
purple  fruit  within  reach  of  the  hand,  or  the 
deep  green  fig-tree,  or  the  apricot,  or  the 
huge  ragged  leaf  of  the  banana,  or  the  olive, 
or  the  vine.  The  spaces  between  them  are 
not  left  idle,  being  carpeted  with  a  copious 
growth  of  bursim  and  lucerne,  that  loads  the 
air  with  its  fragrance,  and  is  often  chequered 
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•with  spots  of  a  green  light  that  steals  in 
through  the  branchy  canopy  above.  Some¬ 
times  a  tiny  brook  shoots  its  fleet  Avaters 
along  by  the  wayside,  or  lapses  slowly  with 
eddying  surface,  nestling  gently  between 
grassy  banks,  or  babbling  over  a  pebbly  bed. 
Here  and  there  a  wide  bridge  of  palm-trunks 
is  thrown  across,  but  the  glassy  current  fre¬ 
quently  glides  at  will  athwart  the  road.  At 
one  place  there  is  a  meadow,  at  another  a 
copse ;  but  on  all  sides  the  date-trees  fling 
up  their  columnar  forms,  and  wave  aloft  their 
leafy  capitals.  Occasionally  a  huge  blue 
crane  sails  by  on  flagging  wing  to  alight  on 
the  margin  of  some  neighboring  pool;  the 
hawk  or  the  falcon  soars  or  wheels  far  up  in 
the  air ;  the  dove  sinks  fluttering  on  the 
bough ;  the  quail  sUirts  up  with  its  short, 
strong,  whirring  flight ;  and  sparrows,  with 
numerous  other  small  predatory  birds,  go 
sweeping  across  the  fields.  Sometimes  you 
may  observe  the  hard-working  black  turning 
up  huge  clods  with  his  mattock ;  asses  are 
driven  past,  laden  with  dried  “  aghoul files 
of  camels  move  along  in  the  distance  on  the 
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borders  of  the  desert.  From  some  points 
the  castellated  capital  is  descried  down  a  long 
vista ;  or  the  village  of  Gharmy  rises  aloft 
on  its  inaccessible  rock ;  or  the  majestic 
fragment  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon,  which 
has  so  bravely  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  may 
be  seen  still  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  its 
silent  glade. 

The  reader  of  imagination  will  easily  be 
able  to  represent  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
and  his  followers  proceeding  between  these 
garden  walls,  beneath  the  shade  of  pome¬ 
granates,  fig-trees,  and  bananas,  to  learn  the 
response  of  the  oracle.  In  those  days  the 
Ammonians  were  not  unaccustomed  to  mag- 
nificence.  Princes  and  ambassadors  from  all 
parts  of  the  pagan  world,  thronged  thither 
to  consult  the  Jupiter  of  the  Nile;  and, 
therefore,  when  Alexander,  with  the  heredi¬ 
tary  pomp  of  his  nation,  and  more  than  its 
hereditary  pride,  proceeded  towards  Om- 
beydah,  he  displayed,  perhaps,  scarcely  a 
shade  of  grandeur  beyond  what  the  natives 
of  the  Oasis  had  witnessed  before. 

AVhen  he  arrived  at  the  temple,  and  en¬ 
tered  within  the  Temenos,  or  sacred  inclo¬ 
sure,  the  chief  priest,  advancing,  addressed 
him  in  the  name  of  Ammon,  as  the  son  of 
that  god  ;  to  which  Alexander  replied,  that 
he  accepted  the  title  and  acknowledged  it. 
The  first  question  he  put — for,  in  regard  to 
his  being  the  son  of  Ammon,  the  priests  had 
anticipated  his  wishes — was,  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 


whole  earth  ?  To  which  the  ready  reply  was, 
that  his  father  had  destined  him  to  become 
universal  lord  of  mankind.  Then,  forgetting 
ids  divine  parentage,  and  obeying  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  affections,  he  demanded 
whether  all  the  persons  concerned  in  his 
father’s  murder  had  been  punished?  To 
this  the  priest  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  injure  his  father,  but 
that  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Philip  had  already  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  crime.  He  then  -went  on  to  say  that 
Alexander  should  prove  invincible  till  raised 
in  due  time  to  his  place  among  the  gods. 
His  followers  then  came  forward  and  put  no 
other  question  than  this,  whether  it  were 
lawful  for  them  to  pay  divine  honor  to  their 
victorious  king  ?  To  Avhich  the  priest,  with 
ready  flattery,  replied  that  Ammon  willingly 
consented  they  should  adore  his  son. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  shows  that, 
although  mankind  still  consulted  oracles, 
they  put  but  very  little  faith  in  them ;  for  it 
could  not  but  be  evident  to  all  observing 
men  present,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
theatrical  exhibition  got  up  to  impose  upon 
the  vulgar.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  dif- 
j  ferent ;  oracles  w'ere  not  then  organized  im¬ 
postures,  though  they  w^ere,  of  course, 
always  based  on  the  unfounded  supposition 
that  heaven,  when  consulted  in  a  particular 
manner,  deigned  to  give  audible  responses  to 
the  inquiries  of  man.  Whoever  is  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  natives  of  the  East,  must  be 
aware  how  prone  they  still  are  to  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  excite  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  find  impose  upon  their  credulity.  They 
believe,  and  never  affect  to  deny,  that  the 
world  is  filled  with  several  orders  of  spirits, 
whose  business  or  whose  pleasure  it  is  to 
hold  intercourse  with  man,  to  guide  his  pres¬ 
ent  actions,  and  to  reveal  to  him  the  color  of 
the  future.  If  there  be  less  of  this  feeling 
in  the  West,  you  must  not  thence  conclude 
that  it  is,  or  ever  can  be,  extinct.  Indeed, 
travellers  even  from  England  often  exhibit  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  a  stretch  of  credulity, 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  most  il¬ 
literate  Arab.  If,  then,  we  carry  our  minds 
back  to  the  infancy  of  civiliziition,  when  the 
whole  philosophy  of  nature  w  as  a  still  great¬ 
er  mystery  than  it  is  now,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  men  could  persuade 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
holding  intercourse  w'ith  heaven.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  wanderer  from  Europe 
feels,  as  he  breathes  the  air  of  the  desert, 
that  it  is  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  super¬ 
stition.  lie  listens  at  night  with  a  sort  of 
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breathless  eagerness,  as  if  he  expected  the 
voice  of  nature  to  become  audible,  because 
there  are  influences  at  work  around  him 
which  induce  him  to  personify  her,  to  clothe 
her  with  intellectual  attributes,  and  to  im¬ 
agine  that  she  sympathizes  visibly  with  man. 

Still,  from  the  tenor  of  Alexander’s  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  replies  made  to  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  whole  was  a 
political  stratagem,  put  in  play  by  the  con¬ 
queror,  in  conjunction  with  the  priests  of  the 
Nile,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  public 
opinion.  The  vulgar  easily  seize  upon  ru¬ 
mor,  and  convert  it  into  truth.  Accepting  it 
with  doubt  and  misgiving  at  first,  they  soon 
familiarized  it  to  their  minds,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  interested  in  maintaining  what  they 
received  without  examination.  The  saying 
of  the  oracle  was  soon  spread  through  all 
lands ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Nile  before  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  son.  of  Ammon  himself.  lie  was 
destined  to  become  the  king  of  the  whole 
earth.  Ammon  had  declared  so  much ; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  king  of  Persia 
might  still  choose  to  fight  for  his  crown,  the 
idea  insinuated  itself  into  his  army,  and  un¬ 
braced  the  sinews  of  those  most  devoted  to 
his  service.  It  was  a  precisely  similar  idea 
that  sat  on  the  edfre  of  Mohammed’s  sword, 
and  gave  him  perpetual  victory.  He  was 
the  prophet,  commissioned  to  instruct  the 
nations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  subdue 
them.  It  w'as  therefore,  in  some  respects, 
impious  to  contend  against  him. 

Alexander,  though  a  man  of  genius,  and 
an  astute  statesman,  was  still  too  little  the 
master  of  his  own  passions  to  keep  up  the 
imposture.  Constantly  allured  and  subdued 
by  pleasure,  by  wine,  feasting,  and  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  women,  he  often  forgot  the 
thought  of  empire,  and  descended  to  the 
level  of  his  meanest  courtier ;  gradually 
yielding  more  and  more  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  senses,  a  poison  put  a  period  to  his 
life,  and  sent  him  still  victorious  to  the  stars. 
Literally,  therefore,  was  the  declaration  of 
the  Oracle  fulfilled.  He  met  with  no  serious 
reverses  during  his  whole  life,  as  he  went  on 
adding  kingdom  after  kingdom  to  his  empire. 
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while  he  was  every  day  losing  more  and 
more  his  command  over  himself. 

It  was  in  the  footsteps  of  this  man,  Mr. 
Bayle  St.  John  went  to  and  returned  from 
the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  which  few  Europeans 
have  visited  since  the  Oracle  ceased  to  utter 
responses.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  a  fierce 
race  of  Berbers,  imbued  with  all  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  El-Islam,  but  still  capable  of  being 
subdued  by  long-continued  acts  of  forbear¬ 
ance  and  courtesy.  During  the  stay  of  Mr. 
St.  John  and  his  companions,  however,  they 
displayed  the  most  inhospitable  disposition  ; 
though,  towards  the  end,  they  exhibited 
some  tokens  of  a  desire  to  make  amends  for 
their  ill- behavior.  A  few  weeks  more 
would  probably  have  opened  for  the  travel¬ 
lers  the  way  into  the  City  of  Salt ;  but  they 
w'-ere  w’eary  of  ill-usage,  of  being  shot  at  in 
their  tents  at  night,  of  being  refused  pro¬ 
visions,  and  incess«antly  threatened  with 
starvation.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Sheikh 
of  the  Oasis  entreated  them  to  prolong  their 
stay,  and  even  to  return  when  they  had 
actually  started,  they  should  have  persisted 
in  quitting  so  disagreeable.a  race,  with  whose 
caprice  and  insolence  nothing  but  the  mode¬ 
ration  and  curiosity  of  travellers  could  have 
induced  them  to  put  up  so  long.  The  read¬ 
er,  we  think,  will  derive  much  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John’s  vol¬ 
ume,  which  describes  a  portion  of  the  desert 
which  has  very  rarely  been  visited.  We 
ourselves  have  beheld  it  far  southward, 
within  the  tropics,  wdiere  the  atmosphere  is 
never  moistened  by  a  single  shower,  where 
no  cloud  is  ever  visible,  and  where  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  in  unmitigated  splendor  from 
one  year’s  end  to  another.  This  grand  monot¬ 
ony  is  not  beheld  in  Marmarica.  There  the 
travellers  sometimes  walk  beneath  a  canopy 
of  rosy  clouds,  which  cover  the  whole  arch 
of  the  horizon  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  This  also  is  beautiful, 
though  we  prefer  the  imperturbable  serenity 
which  broods  over  the  interior  w^astes,  and 
renders  them  so  delicious  to  the  imaginative 
traveller. 


Italian  Refugees. — Accounts  from  Mar¬ 
seilles  represent  that  city  as  being  literally 
inundated  with  Italian  refugees.  They  were 
flying  in  all  directions  from  Genoa,  to  escape 
being  massacred  in  the  midst  of  popular 


emeutes,  or  robbed  by  Piedmontese  soldiers, 
or  killed  by  those  of  Radetzky.  The  routes 
to  Switzerland  and  to  France  w^ere  crowded 
with  these  unfortunate  refugees.  More  than 
300  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  one  day. 
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Mr.  Isaac  D’Israeli,  in  his  “  Curiosities  , 
of  Literature,”  has  remarked  that  some  of  1 
the  most  sinister  literary  forgeries  in  modern 
times  have  been  perpetrated  by  Scotchmen, 
and  he  instances  Lauder  and  Bower — two  of 
the  blackest  sheep  of  the  world  of  letters. 
The  disgraceful  fraud  of  which  the  former 
stands  convicted,  so  unparalleled  for  its 
meanness,  baseness,  and  dishonesty,  has 
justly  condemned  him  to  eternal  infamy,  and 
rendered  his  name  a  by-word  of  contempt. 
To  the  credit  of  English  literature,  it  did  not 
indeed  long  remain  undiscovered,  and  it 
may  at  least  be  said  to  have  had  one  bene¬ 
ficial  effect — that  of  placing  the  unwary  on 
their  guard  against  an  unscrupulous  dis¬ 
putant,  and  of  demonstrating  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  occasionally  verifying  a 
quotation,  and  testing  a  doubtful  assertion. 

William  Lauder  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  considerable  scholarship. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  his  un- 
amiable  disposition  displayed  itself  in  some 
shape  during  his  academical  career,  for  at 
its  close  he  was  unsuccessful  in  all  his  efforts 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  University.  He 
was  first  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
Latin,  and  afterwards  for  the  office  of  libra¬ 
rian.  Having  been  in  both  instances  re¬ 
jected,  he  tried  for  one  of  the  masterships  of 
the  High  School,  and  was  also  unsuccessful. 
In  1739,  he  published  an  edition  of  John¬ 
son’s  Latin  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with 
other  passages  of  sacred  poetry  ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  creditably  he  might  have  executed  his 
task,  the  speculation  was  not  a  profitable 
one.  Soured  by  disappointments,  he  came 
to  London,  where  we  find  him  engaged,  at 
the  time  he  became  notorious,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  classics.  In  1747  he  commenced  his 
attack  on  the  reputation  of  Milton,  in  various 
communications  to  the  “  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  in  which  the  great  poet  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  unprincipled  plagiarist.  These 
papers  having  led  to  some  controversy,  and 
excited  some  attention,  Lauder  was  induced 


to  collect  them,  and  in  1750  he  republished 
them  in  a  volume,  entitled,  “  An  Essay  on 
Milton’s  use  and  abuse  of  the  moderns  in 
his  Paradise  Lost ;”  with  the  motto,  taken 
from  Milton — 

“  Things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.” 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  characteristic 
advertisement  from  Lauder,  which  states 
that  “  Gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  se¬ 
curing  their  children  from  ill  example,  or  are 
themselves  inclined  to  gain  or  retrieve  the 
knowdedge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  may  be 
waited  on  at  their  own  houses  by  the  author 
of  the  following  Essay  an  announcement 
certainly  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  “  canny  Scot”  regarded  his  erudite  per¬ 
formance  as  an  excellent  mercantile  specula¬ 
tion,  and  favorable  medium  of  publicity.  To 
render  the  work  more  remarkable,  the  pre¬ 
face  and  postscript  were  contributed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  latter  contained  a 
charitable  appeal  on  behalf  of  Milton’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  who  was 
then  living  and  in  great  distress,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newton’s  Life  of  Milton,  with 
Johnson’s  eloquent  remarks — 

“  ‘  Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this  grand¬ 
daughter  of  a  man  who  will  be  an  everlasting 
glory  to  the  nation,  has  now  for  some  years,  with 
her  husband,  kept  a  little  chandler’s  or  grocer’s 
shop  for  their  subsistence,  lately  at  the  Lower 
Holloway,  in  the  road  between  Highgate  and 
London,  and  at  present  in  Cock  Lane,  not  far 
from  Shoreditch  church.’ 

“That  this  relation  is  true  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned;  but  surely  the  honor  of  letters,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
that  it  should  be  true  no  longer.  In  an  age  in 
which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honor  of  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  on  medals,  and  his  work  propagated  by 
translations  and  illustrated  with  commentaries; 
in  an  age  which,  amidst  all  its  vices  and  all  its 
follies,  has  not  become  infamous  for  want  of 
charity,  it  may  be  surely  allowed  to  hope  that 
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the  living  remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer 
Buflered  to  languish  in  distress.” 

The  authors  from  •whom  Lauder  accused 
Milton  of  borrowing  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  were  some  of  them  all  but  unknown 
in  what  was  then  called  the  learned  world. 
Among  them  were  Masenius,  a  Jesuit  of 
Cologne  ;  Taubmann,  a  German  ;  and  Sta- 
phorstius,  a  learned  Dutchman.  From  these 
and  other  authors  passages  were  quoted,  in 
some  of  which  there  was  a  general  resem¬ 
blance,  and  in  others  a  close  similarity  to 
the  most  admired  portions  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Many  of  Milton’s  admirers  were  surprised 
and  confounded  to  find  their  idol  in  some 
instances  a  mere  translator,  the  appropriator 
of  the  language  and  imagery  of  a  few  la¬ 
borious  versifiers,  whose  obscurity  had  se¬ 
cured  him  from  detection.  Having  appa¬ 
rently  established  his  charges  by  quotations, 
Lauder  artfully  proceeded  to  support  them 
by  indirect  evidence,  of  which  we  annex  a 
specimen — “Edward  Phillips,  Milton’s  ne¬ 
phew,”  he  says,  “in  1675  published  a 
work,  entitled  ‘  Theatrum  Poetarum,  or  a 
Complete  Collection  of  Poets,  ancient  and 
modern,’  which  performance  is  probably 
nothing  else  but  a  short  account  of  all  the 
poetical  authors  in  his  uncle’s  library,  of 
which  he  had  the  perfect  use  and  knowledge 
by  his  having  been  employed  by  him  as  an 
amanuensis.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office, 
he  must  have  been  privy  to  the  secret  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  uncle  in  rifling  the  treasures  of 
others,  and  that  he  w^as  privy  to  it,  I 
think  is  manifest  from  his  passing  over  in 
silence,  in  the  above-mentioned  piece,  all 
those  authors  that  Milton  was  most  obliged 
to.”  Farther  on,  he  suggests  a  still  more 
remarkable  proof  of  Milton’s  felonious  prac¬ 
tices.  “  I  cannot,”  he  continues,  “  omit 
observing  here,  that  Milton’s  contrivance  of 
teaching  his  daughters  to  read,  but  to  read 
only,  several  learned  languages,  plainly 
points  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Phillips’s  se¬ 
creting  and  suppressing  the  books  to  which 
his  uncle  was  most  obliged.  Milton  knew 
well  the  loquacious  and  incontinent  spirit  of 
the  sex  (!),  and  the  danger  on  that  account 
of  entrusting  them  with  so  important  a 
secret  as  his  unbounded  plagiarism ;  he 
therefore  wisely  confined  them  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  words  and  pronunciation  only, 
but  kept  the  sense  and  meaning  to  himself.” 

But  Lauder’s  triumph  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  The  detection  of  the  imposition  and 
the  chastisement  of  the  impostor  fell  into 
able  hands.  Upon  its  first  publication,  the 


work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
John  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bur}%  whose  jealous  regard  for  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Milton  induced  him  to  investigate  its 
contents.  Confident  of  the  great  poet’s  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  not  content  with  Lauder’s 
assertions,  he  proceeded  with  considerable 
pains  to  search  for  the  passages  which  had 
been  quoted  from  Masenius,  Staphorstius, 
Grotius,  and  others.  The  result  was  most 
triumphant ;  in  nearly  every  instance  he 
found  that  Lauder  had  tampered  with  the 
text,  and  had  impudently  inserted  several 
lines  from  a  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
in  Latin  hexameters,  by  William  Hogg,  and 
others  of  his  own  manufacture.  The  detec¬ 
tion  was  so  complete,  that  the  impostor  had 
no  alternative  but  confession.  A  full  avowal 
of  the  fraud  -was  accordingly  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  naturally  enough 
considered  his  reputation  somewhat  involved 
in  the  transaction,  and  after  some  demur, 
signed  by  Lauder.  Upon  a  calm  review  of 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  "we 
cannot,  however,  absolve  Johnson  from  all 
blame.  That  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  im¬ 
postor,  and  entirely  innocent  of  the  fraud, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  but  can  it  be  said 
that  he  exercised  a  proper  discretion  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  sanction  and  support  to  a  charge,  the 
accuracy  of  which*  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inv^estigate  ?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  his  latent  hostility  to  Milton — his  rooted 
abhorrence  of  the  “sour  republicanism”  of 
the  great  Puritan  poet — prompted  him  to 
lend  a  readier  ear  to  Lauder’s  assertions 
than  can  be  justified  on  principles  of  fairness 
and  candor.  When  referring  to  the  subject 
in  after  years,  he  said  with  characteristic 
sententiousness,  believing  it  perhaps  the  best 
defense  he  had  to  offer,  “  In  the  business  of 
Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking 
the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent.” 

After  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Douglas’s 
reply,  the  following  advertisement,  (which 
we  quote  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  its  way,) 
was  inserted  in  the  public  newspapers  by 
Lauder’s  publishers — 

“  White  Hart,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  Nov.  28,  1750. 

“  Upon  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las’s  Defence  of  Milton,  in  answer  to  I.auder,  we 
immediately  sent  to  Lander,  and  insisted  upon  his 
clearing  himself  from  the  charge  of  Forgery, 
which  Mr.  Douglas  has  brought  against  liim,  by 
producing  the  books  in  question. 

“  He  has  this  day  admitted  the  charge,  but  with 
great  insensibility. 

“  We  therefore  disclaim  all  connection  w’ith 
him,  and  shall  for  the  future  sell  his  book  only 
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as  a  masterpiece  of  fraud,  which  the  public  may 
be  supplied  with  at  Is.  6d.  stitched. 

“  John  Payne, 

“Joseph  Bouqet.” 

In  a  second  edition  of  his  Defence  of  Mil' 
ton,  Mr.  Douglas  was  enabled  to  give  the 
result  of  some  further  investigations,  and  the 
details  of  Lauder’s  confession.  Among 
many  other  instances  of  audacious  fraud,  he 
quotes  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole.  “  In  the  eighty- 
eighth  page  of  his  (Lauder’s)  Essay,  we  nieet 
with  a  very  extraordinary  interpolation. 
There  he  has  quoted,  as  from  Ramsay,  a 
Scotch  poet — 

‘  Pallentes  umbras  Erebi  noctemque  profundam,’ 

a  line  which  never  existed  but  in  Virgil. 
Upon  my  asking  him  his  reason  for  being 
guilty  of  so  unnecessary  a  piece  of  fraud,  he 
made  no  other  apology,  but  that  he  thought 
the  insertion  of  this  line  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  the  text  of  Ramsay.  Like 
an  abandoned  pickpocket,  he  cannot  abstain 
from  his  infamous  occupation,  even  when 
there  can  be  no  temptation  to  exercise  it.” 

A  curious  instance  of  another  description 
of  fraud  is  afforded  in  one  of  his  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  where 
he  quotes  two  lines  from  the  “  Adamus 
Exul  ”  of  Grotius — 

“  I^acusque  vivi  sulphuris  semper  fluunt 
Et  ampla  vacuo  spatia  laxantur  loco” — 

which  he  asserts  were  thus  borrowed  and 
appropriated  by  Milton — 

“  And  lakes  of  living  sulphur  ever  flow, 

And  ample  spaces” — 

a  translation  which  it  must  be  presumed  is 
Lauder’s  own,  as  the  passage  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Milton  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  exposure  of 
his  fraud,  his  abject  apology,  and  inhimous 
character,  in  1754  Lauder  commenced 
another  attack  on  the  reputation  of  Milton, 
by  the  publication  of  a  tract,  entitled, 
“  King  Charles  1.  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  Milton, 
and  Milton  himself  convicted  of  forgery,”  dec. 

“  Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry  in  vain. 

The  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again.” 

The  alleged  object  of  this  pamphlet  was 
to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  a  prayer  in 
the  Icon  Basilike,  (a  work  commonly  attrib¬ 


uted  to  King  Charles  I.)  The  introductory 
sentences  clearly  show  that  Lauder  was  still 
smarting  under  the  infliction  he  had  received 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  his  clumsy 
attempts  at  vindication  are  somewhat  amus¬ 
ing.  He  had  intended  to  publish  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  modern  Latin  poets  from  whom  Mil- 
ton  had  borrowed ;  “  but  all  at  once,”  he 
says,  “my  hopes  were  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  my  project  entirely  defeated,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  who,  conscious  of  the 
unpopularity  of  my  subject,  unfairly  and  un¬ 
generously  took  occasion  for  an  overcharge 
of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  in  my  Essay  on 
Milton,  to  discredit  the  reputation  of  the 
whole ;  though,  I  still  maintain,  with  no 
more  justice  than  if,  by  paying  twenty  pieces, 
he  should  falsely  or  vainly  imagine  he  had 
conscientiously  discharged  a  debt  of  a  thou¬ 
sand.”  In  his  former  work  he  had  disavow'ed 
any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  Milton,  and 
had  even  spoken  of  him  with  respect  and 
admiration  ;  he  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
with  frantic  malignity  denounced  him  as  “an 
odious  and  presumptuous  liar,  an  abandoned 
monster  of  mankind,  of  insatiable  avarice, 
of  unbounded  ambition,  implacable  malice, 
unparalleled  impudence,  and  shocking  im- 
piety.” 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  raving 
and  railing  of  the  wretched  Zoilus,  however 
clamorous  and  indecent,  after  his  recent  and 
complete  discomfiture.  Consigned  upon  all 
hands  to  contumely  and  neglect,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  sought  relief 
in  exile.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is,  that  he 
kept  a  school  for  some  time  in  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  died  there  about  the  year 
1771. 

The  exposure  of  Lauder  was  not  the  only 
service  of  the  same  kind  rendered  by  Mr. 
Doughis  to  the  literary  world.  With  equal 
address  he  unmasked  another  impostor  who 
occupied  for  some  years  a  large  share  of  the 
public  attention,  but  whom  we  will  dismiss 
w'ith  a  very  brief  notice.  Archibald  Bower, 
the  individual  to  whom  we  allude,  was  bom 
at  Dundee  in  the  year  1G86,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  sent  to  the  Scotch  Jesuit  col¬ 
lege  at  Douay.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
was  removed  to  Rome,  and  admitted  into 
the  order  of  Jesus.  After  the  usual  novi¬ 
ciate,  he  was  sent  to  Fano,  and  he  afterwards 
became  philosophical  reader  in  the  college  of 
Arezzo.  He  was  from  thence  transferred  to 
Macerata,  where  he  remained  till  the  year 
1726.  He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  for¬ 
ty,  a  period  of  life  when  the  passions  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  under  the  control 
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of  the  judgment ;  he  had  hitherto  manifested 
no  distaste  for  the  pursuits  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  when  all  at  once  he  came  to 
the  resolution  of  quitting  the  Jesuits,  and 
flying  from  Italy.  It  was  afterwards  alleged 
by  him,  as  the  principal  reason  for  his  de¬ 
parture,  that  he  was  shocked  and  disgusted 
by  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  Inquisition, 
but  his  enemies  assign  a  very  different  cause, 
— namely,  a  disgraceful  abuse  of  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  functions,  which  rendered  it  danger¬ 
ous  for  him  to  remain  w'here  he  was.  His 
escape  was  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
and  he  has  worked  it  up  into  a  narrative 
highly  colored,  and  diversified  with  marvel¬ 
lous  incidents  and  adventures.  Havingr  ta- 

O 

ken  refuge  in  England,  he  avowed  himself, 
with  some  reservation,  a  convert  to  Protest¬ 
antism.  “  I  declined,”  he  says,  “  at  first 
conforming  to  any  particular  church,  but 
suspecting  all  alike,  after  I  had  been  so  long 
and  so  grossly  imposed  on,  I  formed  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  to  myself,  and  continued  a 
Protestant  for  the  space,  I  think,  of  six 
years,  but  a  Protestant  of  no  particular  de¬ 
nomination.”  Considerable  interest  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  public  in  the  supposed  proselyte ; 
many  generous  and  powerful  friends  came 
forward  to  assist  him,  and  being  a  man  of 
ability,  he  easily  obtained  literary  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  rather  a  sincjular  fact  that  he 
w'as  engaged  on  the  Univeral  History  with 
George  Psalmanasar,  the  celebrated  impostor 
of  Formosan  notoriety.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  had  saved  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  with  which  he  resolved  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  life  annuity.  Proceeding  to  London 
for  this  purpose,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  he  accidentally  met  with  one  Mr. 
Hill,  a  Jesuit,  “  w  ho  transacted  money  mat¬ 
ters  as  an  attorney,”  wdth  whom  he  conclu¬ 
ded  a  bargain.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  real  nature  of  this  transaction,  it  seems 
very  clear  that  Bower,  notwithstanding  his 
assumed  Protestantism,  was  in  constant  in¬ 
tercourse  and  communication  with  the  princi- 
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pal  English  Jesuits,  and  this  was  satisfacto¬ 
rily  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  “  Six  Letters  from  Archibald  Bower 
to  Father  Sheldon,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England,”  in  which  his  double-dealing  and 
hypocrisy  w^ere  proved  by  incontrovertible 
evidence.  Matters  stood  thus  w^hen  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the 
Popes,”  which  called  forth  another  pamphlet 
from  his  indefatigable  adversary.  He  w^as 
now  charged  by  Mr.  Douglas  not  merely 
with  religious  duplicity,  but  with  a  piece  of 
shameful  plagiarism  in  appropriating  to  him¬ 
self  the  work  of  De  Tillemont,  a  French  his¬ 
torian,  without  notice  or  acknowledgment. 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake, 
Mr.  Douglas  printed  a  few  chapters  of  De 
Tillemont  page  by  page  with  Bower,  and 
thus  triumphantly  exposed  the  fraud.  A 
lengthened  controversy  follow'ed,  and  dull 
and  uninteresting  as  the  details  of  such  a 
dispute  may  now  appear,  no  less  than 
twenty-two  pamphlets  were  published  on  the 
subject.  The  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  of 
Bow'er  w^ere  thus  made  patent  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Garrick,  it  is  said,  at  one  time  contem¬ 
plated  caricaturing  him  on  the  stage,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  a  contemptuous  notice  in  the  im¬ 
postor’s  “  Summary  view  of  his  controversy 
with  the  Papists,”* in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Garrick  as  a  ‘‘  gentleman  who  acted 
on  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  alias  Vio¬ 
letta,”  as  a  lady  “  Avho  within  these  few 
years  danced  upon  the  stage.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  though  no  Roscius,  is  as  w^ell  known 
and  admired  for  his  acting  as  the  lady  for 
her  dancing,  and  the  lady  w'as  as  w  ell  known 
and  admired  for  her  dancing  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  for  his  acting ;  and  they  are  in  that 
sense  par  nohiky  We  may  conclude  this 
article  by  stating  that  Archibald  Bower  died 
in  the  year  1V6G,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
that  he  w’as  buried  in  Marylebone  church¬ 
yard,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  inscription  attesting  his  pu¬ 
rity  and  innocence. 


Insanity  of  Rossini. — Rossini,  the  most 
popular  of  living  composers,  is  stated,  in  pri¬ 
vate  letters  from  Italy  to  Paris,  to  have  be¬ 
come  insane.  He  had  not  been  able  to  bear 
tip  against  the  shock  of  political  events. 
Persecuted  as  a  moderate,  by  a  revolutionary 
faction  who  were  exasperated  at  the  ruin  of 
their  cause — having  escaped  miraculously 
from  a  furious  band  who  bad  come  to  kill 


him,  and  who  not  having  found  him,  had  shot 
him  in  effigy — Rossini  only  preserved  his 
life,  and  his  great  mind  has  been  shattered 
by  such  terrible  emotion.  Great  composers 
would  seem  to  be  especially  liable  to  these 
attacks  of  mental  derangement.  Mozart, 
Donizetti,  and  now  Rossini,  are  on  the  list  of 
illustrious  victims. 
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A  Tour  in  the  United  States.  By  Archibald  Pren¬ 
tice. 

The  record  of  a  tour  undertaken  for  the  pur- 

{)o?es  of  health  and  information  in  the  summer  of 
ast  year,  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
capacities,  manners,  and  prospects  of  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Prentice  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  late  “  League and  he  brings  the  subject  of 
free  commerce  prominently  forward  in  these  let¬ 
ters — but  not  in  a  way  to  annoy  even  the  most 
fastidious  and  anti-political  reader.  On  all  other 
points  he  is  singularly  free  from  prejudice,  and  gives 
liis  impressions  of  men  and  things  in  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  tone  which  at  once  entitles  them  to 
confidence.  If  we  cannot  assert  that  Mr.  Prentice 
has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
visited,  we  can  say  that  he  has  added  a  pleasant 
gossipping  book  to  our  library  of  transatlantic 
travel.  An  hour  or  so  could  hardly  be  more 
amusingly  spent  than  in  following  him  from  the 
“  staid  and  aristocratic”  festivities  of  Astor  House, 
in  New  York — now  become  not  less  famous  in  story 
than  our  own  “  Clarendon” — to  his  anchorage  in  the 
Mersey,  after  a  passage  of  just  ten  days ;  which  he 
reminds  us,  in  conclusion,  is  just  the  length  of  his 
last  sea  voyage,  twenty  years  ago,  from  Glasgow  to 
Liverpool. — Literary  Gazette. 


History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

With  some  nice  engravings,  representing  Scotland 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  principal  scenes  in 
the  sorrowful  life  of  Mary,  this  is  an  interesting 
volume  for  youthful  readers.  No  discussions,  either 
political  or  moral,  of  a  nature  unsuited  to  their  age, 
are  admitted,  and  there  is  simply  the  tale  of  royal 
sufferings  to  occupy  the  mind  w’ith  pictures  of  stem 
and  imstable  times. — Literary  Gazette. 


Frontenar ;  a  Poem.  By  Alfred  B.  Street 

Mr.  Street  is  one  of  the  writers  of  w’hom  his 
country  has  reason  to  be  proud.  His  originalitv  is 
not  less  striking  than  his  talent.  In  dealing  with 
the  romaace  of  North  American  life,  at  a  periotl 
when  the  red  man  waged  war  with  the  European 
settler,  he  has  skilfully  preserved  that  distinctive 
reality  in  idea.s,  habits,  and  action,  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  while  he  has  constructed  a  poem 
of  singular  power  and  beauty.  In  this  respect, 
“  Frontenac”  is  entirely  different  from  “  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,”  which  presents  us  only  with  ideal  por¬ 
traiture.  Mr.  Street  has  collected  all  his  materials 
from  nature.  They  are  stamped  with  that  impress 
of  truth  which  is  at  once  visible,  even  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  eye,  and,  like  a  great  artist,  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  his  imagination  only  in  foraiing  them  into  the 
most  attractive,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  combina¬ 
tions. 

We  can  best  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Street’s  produc¬ 


tion  by  saying  that  it  resembles  one  of  Cooper’s 
Indian  romances  thrown  into  sweet  and  various 
verse.  The  frequent  change  of  metre  is  not,  we 
think,  advantageous  to  the  effect  of  the  poem  as  a 
w  hole,  and  the  reader  uninitiated  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Indian  proper  names  may  find  their  frequent 
recurrence  a  stumbling-block  as  he  reads;  but  the 
I  rapidity  of  the  narrative,  the  exciting  incidents  of 
;  strife  and  peril  which  give  it  life  and  animation, 

I  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  descriptive  passages, 
j  must  fascinate  the  mind  of  every  class  of  readers, 

I  w’hile  the  more  refined  taste  w  ill  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  lovely  images  and  poetic  ideas  with  which 
the  verse  is  thickly  studded. — Britannia. 

Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant.  By  the  Hon. 

Robert  Curzon,  Jun. 

A  subject  full  of  interest  and  character  is  here 
treated  with  that  neat  and  gentlemanly  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  style  which  would  impart  piquancy  to  topics 
in  themselves  far  more  threadbare.  Mr.  Curzon’s 
“visits”  to  the  monasteries  were  principally  paid 
a  dozen  years  ago,  before  the  summer  tourist  had 
I  begun  to  turn  to  the  East,  as  though  the  journey 
were  a  mere  “nothing.”  But  by  none  among  the 
travelling  brotherhood  or  sisterhood  have  the  haunts 
there  sojourned  in  been  so  dw  elt  upon  as  in  any 
respect  to  forestall  Mr.  Curzon’s  book. — Spectator. 


Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Murray 
I  Keith,  K.B.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth.  2 
vols. 

This  correspondence  is  worthy  the  pious  care 
with  which  it  has  been  collected  and  proiluced.  Sir 
R.  M.  Keith  was  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  English 
ambassador  in  the  last  century.  With  him,  diplo¬ 
macy  was  not  regarded  as  a  kind  of  amateur 
trifling,  at  once  amusing  and  profitable,  but  a  serious 
profession,  requiring  skill,  experience,  and  diligence. 
His  social  qualities  and  ready  wdt,  w  hile  they  gained 
him  the  favor  of  every  one  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact,  never  interfered  with  his  regu¬ 
lar  transaction  of  business.  Under  the  most  bland 
exterior  he  concealed  a  resolute  spirit  and  a  sound 
judgment.  His  honesty  was  incorruptible;  his  truth 
never  suffered  suspicion ;  nor  did  his  honor  ever  con¬ 
tract  a  stain. — Britannia. 


The  Earth's  Antiquity  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic 

Record  of  Creation.  By  James  Gray,  M.A. 

A  welcome  light  to  many  yearning  for  settled 
opinions  on  this  interesting  question.  No  distortion 
of  facts  here ;  no  violence  of  supposition — volcanoes 
raging  and  coal  running  down  their  sides,  coal  mixed 
with  silex,  called  shale,  flying  up  above  the  surface, 
Ac.;  no  compromise  either  on  the  side  of  Scripture 
or  of  science ;  but  a  solution  (we  trust  satisfactory 
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to  all  but  the  bigoted)  upon  a  basis  preserving  the 
integrity  of  both  records — the  written  aud  the 
operated  alike. 

The  origin  of  the  work  was  the  desire  to  allay 
an  anxiety  raised  in  the  author’s  mind  by  the  start¬ 
ling  statements  made  at  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  respecting  the  earth’s  vast  antiquity. 
The  Rector  of  Dibden  searched  for  a  work  to  eluci¬ 
date,  in  consistency  with  the  Divine  Revelation,  the 
facts  of  an  archaic  earth  ;  but  no  such  work  being 
found,  a  personal  investigation  has  happily  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  his  many  doubts  and  scruples. 
And  the  object  of  the  pages  before  us  is  to  show  to 
others  that,  “  although  geology  does  indeed,  in  its 
disclosures  relative  to  an  antique  world,  make  large 
demands  upon  our  belief,  and  call  for  a  considerable 
modification  of  currently  entertained  biblical  inter¬ 
pretations,  yet,  that  the  Scriptures  of  God  remain 
in  the  midst  of  these  novel  revelations  conspicuous 
still  as  the  great  standard  of  truth,  manifesting 
more  and  more,  from  every  scrutiny,  their  origin 
from  the  one  Omniscient  Mind,  whose  finger  and 
whose  tongue,  whatever  may  be  the  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancy,  ever  are  in  unison,  speaking  one  voice, 
revealing  one  consentaneous  course  of  action,  alike 
in  his  icorks  and  in  his  toord." — Literary  Gazette. 


Campaign  in  France  in  the  Year  1792.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  By  Robert 
Farie. 

This  translation  of  the  great  German’s  experience 
of  the  invasion  of  France  in  the  famous  campaign 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  not  inopportune  at  this 
time,  when  partisan  zeal  is  clamoring  loudly  for 
armed  intervention  in  more  than  one  European 
country — against  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  of  use  at  such  a  moment  to  go 
over  the  horrors  and  disasters  of  the  campaign  of 
1792  with  such  a  guide.  The  book  is  rendered  into 
its  new  tongue,  on  the  whole,  smoothly  and  idio¬ 
matically. — Athenceum. 


The  Sea  Lions ;  or,  the  Lost  Sealers.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Red  Rover.”  Three  vols.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper  had  some  of  the  qualities 
which  might  have  made  him  the  Defoe — as  he  has 
occasionally  been  called  the  Scott — of  America. 
But  defective  taste,  absence  of  artistic  purpose,  and 
want  of  mercy  on  his  public  have  been  too  strong 
for  his  genius.  No  novel  by  the  author  of  “  The  Red 
Rover”  can  be  utterly  disregarded ;  but  few  among 
his  recent  essays  can  hope  to  stand  upon  the  same 
shelf  as  their  progenitors,  produced  at  a  period  ere 
his  faults  were  so  fully  fixed. — Athcnaum. 


Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Desert  and  the  Oasis  of 

Jupiter  Ammon.  By  Bay le  St.  John.  Murray. 

That  the  common  Eastern  tour  would  by  no 
means  continue  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  even  the 
average  Eastern  tourist  must  have  been  foreseen  for 
some  time  ;  and  accordingly  varieties  of  enterprise 
are  now  beginning  to  attract  the  halter  or  the  so¬ 
journer  at  Cairo  or  at  Alexandria.  English  ladies 
are  not  content  to  return  home  unless  they  have 
ridden  up  into  the  Rock  City  of  Petra  :  gentlemen 


who  used  to  find  the  Desert  by  itself  wild  enough 
for  their  ambitions,  must  now  “  do"  the  Oases  if  they 
intend  to  be  distinguished  among  the  fraternity  of 
travellers.  Only  one  Englishman,  Mr.  St.  John  be¬ 
lieves,  had  before  his  own  visit  in  September,  1S47, 
penetrated  so  far  as  Jupiter  Ammon’s  “island  in 
the  sea  of  sand.”  The  book  is  agreeably  devoted 
to  his  adventures  on  the  journey  to  “  the  fane  of 
Ammon”  and  back  again, — Atheiucum. 


The  History  of  England  dttring  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace.  Vol.  i.,  4to. 

This  historical  work  will  extend  from  1816  to 
1846.  The  first  part  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Knight, 
the  publisher ;  the  remainder  by  Miss  Martineau. 

The  volume  contains  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  is 
illustrated  by  the  portraits  of  many  eminent  men, 
and  a  number  of  well-executed  maps.  It  extends 
from  1816  to  1830,  embraces  the  struggle  for  Cath¬ 
olic  Emancipation,  and  brings  us  down  to  the  era  of 
the  Reform  Bill. 

The  work  appears  to  us  fairly  written,  although 
contemporaneous  history  is  difficult  to  write  without 
prejudice  to  some  party,  especially  by  those  who 
have  entered  eagerly  into  the  struggles  described. 

The  volumes  are  most  valuable,  and  will  be  most 
valued  as  records  of  dates  and  of  facts ;  and  in  that 
point  of  view  they  were  required  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  now  published. — I'ait's  Magazine. 


A  Fable  for  Critics.  New  York ;  Putnam. 

It  is  the  great  fajult  of  American  smartness  that 
it  v  ill  be  too  smart.  The  wit  of  our  transatlantic 
neighbors  is  waste  and  wilful — the  fun  spasmodic. 
The  American  humorist  loves  the  cap  and  bells  of 
the  old  jester ;  but  shakes  them,  nevertheless,  with 
a  variation  of  his  own.  The  sharp  and  exaggerated 
forms  of  his  'cuteness  are  the  one,  single  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  which  the  national  literature  has 
as  yet  displayed. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  very  clever  Jew  d'esprit, 
continually  marred  by  its  over  liveliness.  Whim 
and  sense  and  quaint  thinking  and  fanciful  expres¬ 
sion  and  facility  of  rhyming,  which  should  have 
been  the  materials  of  a  clever  satire,  are  all  allowed 
to  exhaust  themselves  to  no  effect,  because  the 
author  has  none  of  them  “  well  in  hand.”  Ej)igram3 
with  real  sharp  points  make  no  wounds  because 
they  fly  so  very  light  of  feather.  The  title-page 
itself  gives  the  kev-note  of  the  liveliness,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  that  of  the  cleverness  beneath.  It  is  as 
follows ;  “  Reader !  walk  up  at  once  (it  will  soon  be 
too  late)  and  buy  at  a  perfectly  ruitjous  rate  A 
Fable  for  Critics ;  or  better — I  like,  as  a  thing  that 
the  reader’s  first  fancy  may  strike,  an  oM  fashioned 
title-page,  sUch  as  presents  a  tabular  view  of  the 
volume’s  contents — a  Glance  at  a  few  of  our  Literary 
Progenies  (Mrs.  Walaprop’s  word)  from  the  Tub  of 
Diogenes;  that  is,  a  Series  of  Jokes  By  a  Wonder¬ 
ful  Quiz,  who  accompanies  himself  with  a  rub-a- 
dub-dub,  full  of  spirit  and  grace,  on  the  top  of  the 
tub.  Set  forth  in  October,  the  21st  day,  in  the  year 
’48,  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway.”  In  fact,  here  is 
much  that  is  true  in  criticism  and  clear  in  charac¬ 
terization,  discredited  by  the  farce  of  the  tone  and 
the  frippeiy  of  the  language. — Athenantm. 
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